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Foreword 



T HIS STUDY is the latest addition to .a series of bulletins on 
education in foreign countries published by the U.S. Office of 
Education. The series is intended to fill multiple and increasing 
needs, both within and outside the Government; specifically, to 
provide assistance for registrars and admissions officers in their 
placement of foreign students, comprehensive data on foreign systems 
of education for comparative education and area specialists and 
scholars, and general information for a variety of individuals, groups, 
and, programs. 

. The Office has published bulletins on education in Eastern Europe 
for Czechoslovakia (1935), Poland (1936), Yugoslavia (1939), USSR 
(1957, 1959, and 1960), and the Soviet Zone of Germany (1959). 
The present bulletin is the Office of Education’s first one on education 
in Rumania, and the subject is presented in its historical and Current 
political, economic, social, and cultural setting. 

The author has brought to the study painstaking scholarship and 
research in primary sources, including official documents; fluency in 
the Rumanian language; and a personal knowledge of the country 
before its conversion to a Communist state. He has used the most 
recent available sources, many of them in collections of the Library 
of Congress and the Office of Education. Some of the latter were 
acquired by the Office’s Bureau of International Education through 
an informal exchange of publications with the Rumanian Ministry 
of Education. Others, comprising a set of Rumanian textbooks, Were 
presented to the Bureau by the Ministry in 1960. 

For their interest and help in the present endeavor the Office and 
the author wish to thank the following: George Z. E. Bereday of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; William K. Medlin of the 
University of Michigan; Virgiliu Stoicoiu of the European Law 
Division, Library of Congress; and Stanley Zukowski of the U.S. 
Joint Publications Research Service. 


Fredrika M. Tandler 
Director , International 
Studies and Services 


Oliver J. Caldwell 
Acting Associate Commissioner 
fqr International Education 
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Chapter I 


The Country’s Background 


• Geography 

4 

L OCATED between the Pruth River and the Black Sea to the 
east, near the Tisa River to the west, and between the Vi§eu 
Valley and the Danube River to the north and south, the Rumanian 
People’s Republic encompasses a territory of nearly 92,000 square 
miles. 

The land is a rich, variegated, and well-watered area extending 
between the 43d and 48th parallels, with a number of snow-covered 
high mountain ranges encircling the Transylvanian Plateau and with 
many fertile valleys and plains. Its continental climate of hot 
summers and cold winters is particularly favorable for the cultivation 
of grain and other agricultural crops. The country’s natural re- 
sources, especially its forests and petroleum, natural gas, and iron 
ore, provide an adequate base for industrialization and economic 
development. 


History 

Early Period 


Rumanian history is traced back to the occupation of Dacia by 
Roman legions under Trajan in the years 101 and 106 A.D. Menaced 
by a Gothic invasion, the Romans withdrew from Dacia in 271, 
leaving behind a mixed population of Daco-Romans, or Rumanians^ 
who spoke a Latin tongue which had replaced the original Thracian 
spoken in the area. During the barbarian invasions of the post- 
Roman period, the descendants of the Romanized Dacians stayed 
in the mountains, seeping throughout the subsequent centuries into 
the plains east and south of the Carpathians. 


l 
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Tbe Principalities 


The first Rumanian principalities— Wallachia (Muntenia) and 
Moldavia (Moldova)— were established during the 1,3th and 14th 
centuries, respectively. The constant power struggle between the 
princes and the landed magnates (boyars), who were often assisted 
by the Church, .made the political foundation of these principalities 
very unstable. Exploiting the instability, the Turks established 
their suzerainty over the principalities during the 15th and 16th 
centuries largely by aligning themselves with the boyars, who in turn 
were eager to ensure succession to the Wallachian and Moldavian, 
thrones by members of their families. Although Turkish domination 
was occasionally challenged by popular princes such as Michael the 
Brave (Mihaiu Viteazul) of Wallachia (1593-1601) and Peter Rares 
(Petru Rare?) of Moldavia (1527-46), it managed continuously to 
reassert itself. 

In 1711, when the indigenous princes and boyars became unreliable 
from the Turkish point of view, the thrones were sold to the economi- 
cally more prosperous Phanariots (Greek merchants in Constanti- 
nople). During the Phanariot period (1711-1821) Greek influence 
dominated the principalities’ political, economic, religious, and 
cultural life; but the corruption and exploitation of that period 
evoked a national consciousness among the oppressed Rumanians. 
Fostered by the ideas of the French enlightenment, this consciousness 
received the overt encouragement of Russia. After the 1821 revo- 
lution, led by Tudor Vladimirescu and followed by restoration of the 
Rumanian princes, Russian influence became increasingly strong. 
The Treaty of Adrianople ending the Russo-Turkish War of 1826-28 
transformed the principalities into Russian protectorates. Under 
General Kisseleff’s enlightened rule, the 1828-34 Russian occupation 
brought about the establishment^!* first Rumanian constitutional 
assemblies, the Divans. Together with many other reforms, these 
assemblies laid the foundations of the modern Rumanian State. 

National unification was achieved in the wake of the Crimean War 
(Congress of Paris, 1856), when the constituent assemblies of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia adopted a joint program and in 1859 elected 
Colonel Alexandra Ion Cuza as ruler of both. Siding with Russia 
in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, Rumania achieved two ob- 
jectives: attainment of national independence (May 10, 1877) and 
establishment of a monarchical form of government (1881) under 
King Carol I of the Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen family' (1866-1914). 


, 1 
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Period Between World Wars I and II 

As a result of her participation in the Second Balkan War (June 
1913) against Bulgaria and in' World War I against the Central Powers, 
Rumania increased both her territory and her population through 
acquiring Transylvania and the Banat from Hungary, Bukovina 
from Austria, Bessarabia from Russia, and Dobrudja (Dobrogea) 
from Bulgaria. 1 After a relatively short period of political stability 
and democratic progress under Kings Ferdinand and Michael (Mihai) 
I, in the 1920’s, Rumania gradually shifted toward authoritarianism 
in the 1930’s. King Carol II, who had returned in June 1930 from 
a self-imposed exile, attemped at first to act vigorously against ultra- 
rightist groups such as the Iron Guard ( Garda de Fier). But the lack 
of a long democratic tradition, the weakness of the political party 
system, and the ineffectiveness of the Government led to the estab- 
lishment in April 1938 of a royal dictatorship, which severely curtailed 
the basic liberties of the people. In foreign affairs, the Munich Agree- 
ment of September 1938 and the subsequent disintegration of the 
Little Entente brought about a rapid shifting of Rumania’s policy 
from one geared to France to one closely linked with that of the Axis 
Powers. 


World War II 


The collapse of France in May 1940 and the Soviet ultimatum 
(which led to the surrender of northern Bukovina and Bessarabia one 
month later) induced Rumania to join the Nazi-imposed "New Order” 
in Europe. Following the loss of northern Transylvania to Hungary 
and of southern Dobrudja (Dobrogea) to Bulgaria in the summer of 
1940, King Carol II was forced to abdicate in favor of his son Michael 
(Mihai) I in September of that year. At the same time Marshal 
Ion Antonescu, one of the leaders of the rightist officers’ corps, pro- 
claimed himself conductor (Fuehrer) transforming Rumania into a 
national-legionnaire state. On June 22, 1941, Rumania joined Hit- 
ler’s Germany in its attack against the Soviet Union. After the 
Stalingrad debacle, however, in which a large part of the Rumanian 
Army was destroyed, the leaders of the anti-Nazi parties, cooper- 
ating with the monarch, contacted the Western Powers for purposes 
of extricating Rumania from the war against the Grand Alliance— 
an act achieved on August 23, 1944 A new Government of national 
unity was established under General S&n&tescu. Under the armistice 


* ■ 


* Throufh the Treatka of Trianon, St. Gorraain, Park, and Nouilly, rmpoctivriy. 
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agreement signed on September 12, 1944, this new Government de- 
creed that Rumania should continue in the^war— but on the opposite 
side, fighting with Soviet troops against Germany and Hungary. 


Commiiiust Acquisition of Power 


The Communist drive for political power began soon after the 
armistice agreement had been signed. Following a pattern tailored 
with minor variations to fit local cdnditions in most eastern European 
countries, the Rumanian Communist Party emerged victorious for 
reasons transcending internal Rumanian affairs. Although weak 
in terms of number and influence, the Party had the advantage of 
the Red Army's presence in the country. The Soviet occupation 
authorities openly encouraged and supported the Rumanian Com- 
munists in their demand for a "friendly and truly democratic govern- 
ment." The one force which could have offered some, if temporary, 
resistance — the traditionally conservative Rumanian Army — was 
absent from the country fighting with the Red Army in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. The preservation of internal order was entrusted to 
two Communist-indoctrinated Rumanian divisions — the "Tudor 
Vladimirescu" and the "Horia, Cloaca §i Cri§an" — recruited amon^ 
the Rumanian prisoners of war in the USSR. 

Following a series of governmental crises and open interference by 
the Soviet Union in the person of Andrei Vishinsky, then Foreign 
Minister of the USSR, King Michael I, acting under the pressure of 
an ultimatum, announced the formation of the Petru Groza Govern- 
ment on March 6, 1945. Although the formal multiparty coalition 
system was maintained and the external forms of parliamentary 
democracy continued to be preserved, actual control fell into the 
hands of the Communists, who gradually transformed themselves 
from a ruling minority into a dominating "majority." In appear- 
ance they continued to press only for the achievement of traditionally 
democratic aims, but in reality they were laying the foundations for 
a "people's democratic" (Communist) system. This they finally 
achieved at the beginning of January 1948, following the forced 
abdication of the monarch on December 30, 1947. After eliminating 
all opposition and consolidating theTeople's Democratic State, the 
Communists began systematically to transform Rumania's economic, 
social, and cultural life along "socialist" lines.* 


* For further details oa Rumania’s historWJ-f*4tUeal development see part I of the bibliography. 
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'According to the census of February 21, 1956, Rumania at that 
time had a population of 17,489,450. This was an increase of 1,616, 
826 over the figures revealed by the census of January 25, 1948. On 
July 1, 1959 the country's population was estimated at 18,250,000.* 
Although the pace of industrialization and urbanization has increased 
since the people's democracy was inaugurated in 1948, the country is 
still predominantly agricultural and rural. In 1956, its rural popula- 
tion was 12,015,186, or 68.7 percent of the total. This was almost 
the same as what it had been in 1948: 12,159,485. By contrast, the 
1956 urban population had increased from 3,713,139 to 5,474,264, or 
from 23.4 percent to 31.3 percent of the total. 4 

Owing to Rumania's territorial acquisitions after World War II, 
the population is ethnically heterogeneous to a considerable degree. 
Of the 15 nationalities residing in the country in 1956, Rumanians 
constituted almost 15 million, Hungarians 1,600,000, Germans 

385.000, Jews 146,000, and gypsies 104,000. None of the other 
nationalities in Rumania numbered more than 65,000.* 

In terms of religious affiliation, the population reflects to some 
extent its ethnic composition. Before the people's democratic State 
was established early in 1948, there were 12 legally recognized religious 
faiths. By far the most influential at that time was the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church.* In 1955 it had an estimated membership of 

13.700.000, or 79.1 percent of the total population. Recognized 
between World Wars I and II as the “dominant church in Rumania," 
it was followed in terms of size (1955) by the Catholic Uniate Church 
(1,400,000), Roman Catholic (1,000,000), Calvinist (575,000), 
Lutheran (250,000), Jewish (175,000), and Unitarian (70,000). The 
membership of the Roman Catholic and Calvinist churches was 
composed almost entirely of Hungarians, and that of the Lutheran 
Church of Germans. 

The churches operate under a decree dated August 4, 1948; and 
although freedom of religion is thus formally recognized, it is primarily 
construed as freedom for antireligious activities. The loyalty of the 
churches to the State is to some extent assured by the fact that their 
spiritual leaders are selected and supported largely on the basis of 
their cooperation with the State. 7 

* Anuarul aUUxdie al R.P.R. 1960 . Bucharest: Direct!* central! de statistic!. 1960. p. 69. 

* The increase in urban figures may be due partly to a change in the criteria being used to report the 
population. The 1956 urban figures include inhabitants of cities and of “183 localities which during the 
people's democratic era attained the social and economic characteristics of urban centers." 

populajiti din 91 Ftbmari* 1966 (The Census of February 21, 1966). Bucharest; Directla central! de 
•Utistic! [1966]. p. X. 

1 See Uble 16. ' It still has more influence than any other church in Rumania. 

1 Romania, Stephen Fisc ber-G slat i, ed. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. p. 132-47. 
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Government 

As a result of territorial^ reorganization occurring In December 
1960, Rumania was divided into 16 economic-administrative regions: 
Arge^, Bac&u, Banat, Brasov, Biiclu^st, Cluj, Crigana, Dobrogea, 
Galati, Hunedoara, Ia^i, MaramriEwJ; Mure§-Magyar Autonomous, 
Oltenia, Ploie$ti, and Suceava (see map). These regions in turn were 
subdivided into 146 rural and 8 urban districts (raions). They 
contain 39 regional cities, 140 district (raional) cities, and 4,920 
communes or villages. To a certain extent the cities of Bucharest 
and Constanta have the administrative autonomy of regions.' 

Supreme power in Rumania is theoretically vested in the unicameral 
Grand National Assembly. Voting by election districts, citizens 
"elect” one deputy for every 40,000 inhabitants to serve a 4-year 
term. The Assembly is rarely convened, and its primary function 
is to rubber-stamp the decisions taken between its sessions. During 
this inter-Assembly period, State affairs are taken care of by the 
Council of State (known as the Presidium until March 1961). com- 
posed of a president, who is also the titular head of the Republic, 
3 vice presidents, and 13 others. r 

Executive and administrative power is formally vested in the 
Council of Ministers, consisting of a president, a first vice president, 
several (usually 5) vice presidents, the president of the State Planning 
Committee, and 15 others. The local organs of State power in 
regions, districts (raions), cities, and rural localities ^re the people’s 
councils (soviets). The executive and administrative organs of these 
councils are the executive committees, which in turn operate through 
various sections (education, land, housing, etc.). The sections func- 
tion on the principle of pyramidal responsibility, each one subordinate 
to its particular people’s council and executive committee, as well as 
to the coiTesponding section of the executive committee of the people’s 
council directly above and to the appropriate ministry. 

Although th^various governmental organs have implementation 
powers, ultimate responsibility for policy determination and super- 
vision rests with the Rumanian Workers’ (Comm unis t) Party. The 
Party constitutes the "core of State power,” a fact that is reflected 
at many points, among them the merger of the top leadership of the 
Party and the Government. 

• Vaatl* Cueu. "Imbunitiiirea Imptif Ml admlnUtrativ-Monomie* ■ ttrltorlulul RapaMMi Pocmlarr 

RomlM (Improving Um Admlnl.tr. Uv.- Economic DivWoo ol lb. Twrltory o I th. R Prootv. 

Republic). Problem* de Geografie (Problem* of Geofrmpby). Bucharest, VIII:2*-J7, mi. 
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Chapter II 


The Educational System 


Public Education: 1832-1948 

* 

ALTHOUGH THE first educational institutions of Rumania 
■X\. wen? established during the early part of the 16th century 1 , the 
system of 'public education was introduced only in 1832, when the 
Organic Regulation (Rtgulament organic), the country's first "con- 
stitution,” was adopted under the guidance of Count Kisseleff, the 
Russian protector of the Rumanian principalities of Wallachia' and 
Moldavia. Though rudimentary in scope, the newly introduced 
system of public education gradually reshaped the functions of the 
schools by transforming them from ecclesiastical institutions designed 
primarily to train students for the clergy and other professions 
reserved to members of the upper classes, into State-supported insti- 
tutions offering secular education. The number of State-supported 
schools, however, continued to be low.* The children of the well-to-do 
and of the resident minorities continued to attend almost exclusively 
the private schools operated by religious denominations. 

The unification of the principalities in 1859 under Prince Alexandru 
Ion Cuza opened the way for reforms. A sweeping education law 
was adopted in 1864 stipulating the principle of free and compulsory 
education under State supervision "where schools were available." 
Tho ugh the law provided for the establishment of schools by districts 

W<Uwn1 ’ <» ““M***- l» th. mu crnlury 
, . TrH Er * rt, “ W “ ,0und ^ Ua*l). ■"H»l aebool at sfftnlu Sava. Agitation 

lof Introducing n public achooi uyatcm in lb. principality and for rearing Slav and Gr»k with Rum«n. 
inn - lb. maior langu^ of Inauuctloo iwM It. bngbt during tbc Am pvt ol the l»ib wntury Tbc 

tb * ^ **• «» 

For a drtailed hiatocy of Rumtniw, faction durio* the formative year, eonmilt Nicola. lor*.*. Hta- 

7*7 ' "f 0 ** of Education in Rumanian Land.). Buchan*: Edition 

la emiam dm tcxAm, 1MJ. See afao Carton Richard'. “L'AducaUon national. da na l'4Ut roumain 
^t^tnporrtn: Sc. condition, cthniqu* rt .octal,." (National Education In the Contemporary Ruman- 
ian Stato. Iu Ethnic and Social Condition*). fUmt I nUr national* 4* Soeiolofim (InternaUonaj Review of 
Socioiofy), Paris. 42:1-11 :29-S3, January -February 1934 

. ’J7"!” 1M , 2 °“»r 2 “ l»™» — ninny of them 1-room ucbool. - m „tablW*d 

n Wallncbln. In Moldavia, only 55 achooi. had bm aal.bl.hnd by 1559. Jounpb S. Roucrk Con- 
Umporarp ftoumoau and Hi, PnbUmt. Stanford. Calif.: Stanford Uoi.rralty Prr-^ 19JZ p J7J-74 
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ami cities, its practical application revealed a series of shortcomings. 
The legal provisions notwithstanding, the number of schools remained 
small and the enrollment negligible. Real progress was achieved 
only during the closing years of the 19th century under the inspired 
leadership of Spiru Haret, the "Rumanian Horace Mann.” First as 
Secretary General of the Ministry of Education and Cults and then 
as Minister, he was primarily responsible for the complete reorgani- 
zation of the country's educational system. In 1893, the structure 
ami functions of the elementary and normal schools were revised, as 
were those of the secondary schools and the institutions of higher 
learning 5 years later. The vocational schools were reorganized 
under the School Law of 1899. 

Rumania’s World War I territorial acquisitions tripled its popu- 
lation. The school system was then revised again. The revision 
involved first of all a reorientation of the country’s educational sys- 
tem from one modeled on the German system to one more closely 
patterned after that of France. 


Chart 1. — The Rumanian Edu^ional System: I92N-47 
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1 Although the Rumanian educational system developed by Spiru 
Haret underwent a series of organizational changes during the period 
between World Wars I and II,* its structure, functions, and aims 
remained essentially unchanged until 1948. Structurally, the educa- 
tional system before 1948 is reflected in chart 1. It consisted of (1) 
kindergartens, (2) elementary schools, (3) secondary schools, (4) 
vocational schools, and (5) institutions of higher learning. 


Kindergartens 

Theoretically, preprimary education for children between the ages 
of 5 and 7, constituting the first phase of the elementary school system, 
was compulsory. However, driftng 1929-38, for example, only 13.3 
percent of all children between the ages of 5 and 7 attended public 
kindergartens and fewer than 1.5 percent the private kindergartens. 4 


Elementary Schools 

* & 

Again theoretically, the 7-year elementary school was compulsory 
for children between the ages of 7 and 14. This system included two 
types of schools: 4-year primary schools (grades 1-4) for children 
expecting to continue their studies in secondary schools, and 7-year 
elementary schools for those wishing to finish their education at age 
14. The compulsory character of the elementary school program 
was not always enforced. During the 10 years from 1929 to 1938, 
only 5.4 percent of all children continued their schooling beyond the 
fourth grade. Moreover, less than 1 percent of the farm youth com- 
pleted more than 4 years of general education — and farmers consti- 
tuted almost four-fifths of the total Rumanian population during 
this period. 5 J 'm 


Secondary Schools 


The secondary school system proper included the gymnasia (gim- 
nazii) and the lycea (licee). One may also include in this group the 

» For example tbo system of private education wa a reorganised by virtue of a law dated Dee. 22, 192 &. 
The general public secondary schools were reorganised in 1928 and the parochial se co n d ary schools in 
1929. On April II, 1928. the vocational secondary schools for boys and girls were reorganised, m were 
the classical secondary schools on Nov. 29, 1989. The business secondary schools were reorgan bed In 
1988 and the Institutions of higher learning on May 28, 1942. For further details see bibliography. Items 
under the “Prewar System.” 

4 Herts Haaee end Seymour M. Rosen. ff dn cst lon la Rumania (Rumanian Pseplr't R spmkUe ). 
Washington: ILS. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Oflee of Education. 1980. p. 2 
•/bid. 
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teacher-training or normal schools (gcoli pedagogice or tcoli normale), 
the theological seminaries (seminarii teologice), and the vocational 
secondary schools ($coli stcundare profesicmale). The courses of 
study lasted 7 years except at the theological seminaries, where they 
lasted between 6 and 8 years. The gymnasia included the first 3 
years of secondary education and were preparatory for the lycea or 
professional schools. There were three types of gymnasia: schools 
exclusively for boys (gimnazii de bdefi) schools exclusively for girls 
(gimnazii de fete), and coeducational schools (gimnazii mizte ). The 
lycea included either the last 4 years of secondary education or the 
combined intermediate-secondary cycles of secondary education (i.e., 
4-year lycea based on 7 or 8 years of primary schooling) or 7-year 
lycea based on 4 years of primary schooling. Some of the lycea were 
coeducational and others were exclusively for boys or girls. 

The secondary schools were open to graduates of the 4- or 7-year ele- 
mentary schools. Graduates of the former were admitted to either 
the first grade of the gymnasium or the first grade of the 7-year sec- 
ondary school. 

The 1928-adopted curriculum of the secondary schools for boys 
is shown in table 2 and that of the secondary schools for girls in 
table 3. 

Despite great efforts by governmental and school authorities, 
secondary school enrollment remained relatively low throughout the 


Table 2.— N amber of bears per week, per subject, in tbe secondary schools for 

boys, by grade: 1928 
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years between World Wars I and II. During the 1937-38 academic 
year, for example, enrollment in both public and private secondary 
schools-mcludmg the gymnasia, lycea, normal, business, vocational 
and trade schools-was only 200,456. At the same time the primary 
school enrollment was almost 2.5 million.* 

Vocational Schools 

The system of vocational education was relatively poor. Practical 
training of apprentices was left to the master or employer, who often 
was more eager to exploit than to train them. There were only a few 
special schools for apprentices (?coU de ucenici). Most of the theore- 
tical preparation consisted of attendance at a few evening classes 
two or three times a week, with little or no differentiation among 
trades in the curricula and syllabi. These classes were offered either 
in the large shops or in the public schools. 


Institutions of Higher Education 

Before World War II, higher learning could be pursued in the in- 
stitutions l ocated at Bucharest, la*. Cluj, Cem&uti (Chernovtsy), 
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Chi§iniu (Kishinev), 7 and Timisoara — or on other campuses of some 
of these institutions, for example on the campus at Oradea where 
the University of Cluj had its School of Law. Courses wereoffered 
under 37 schools or faculties (Jacult&ti), concentrated at Bucharest, 
Cluj, and Ia$i. The programs required from 3 to 6 years for the basic 
degree ( ticenfi ), and an additional 2 to 4 years of study and research 
for the doctorate. The number of students was relatively small. 
During the 1936-37 academic year, for example, only 34,093 were 
enrolled. Of these, 25,650 were men. By far the most popular 
fields of study during the years between World Wars I and II were 
law and letters and philosophy. Of the 34,093 students in 1936-37, 
9,886 studied layr and 4,516 letters and philosophy. Only 2,260 were 
registered in the polytechnical schools. 8 

The Reform of 1948 

Rumania’s new education system was introduced on August 3, 1948 
as a result of Decree No. 175 of the Presidium of the Grand National 
Assembly.* Designed to achieve a highly centralized, uniform school 
system, the reform reoriented Rumania’s basic educational policies 
away from French-German educational concepts towards those of 
Soviet Russia. This change was reflected in the gradual reorgani- 
zation of the schools along Soviet lines, the adoption of Manjist- 
Lemnist principles of education, and the coordination of educational 
policies with the basic requirements of the planned economy. 


Policies and Principles 

The constitutional provisions relating to Rumania’s educational 
system were outlined in article 80 of the Constitution of September 
24, 1952, which states: 

Every citizen lias the right to education. This right is guaranteed through 
general, free, and compulsory primary education; through the system of State 
scholarships for deserving students and pupils in higher, secondary, and primary 
educational establishments; and through the organization in industrial firms. 
State enterprises, machine-and-tractor stations and collective farms of free 
vocational education for workers. Education at all levels is a responsibility 
of the State . 18 


' Oroiuti and Chtinau em In nrens ceded to the USSR In June 1»40. The pmnt Ruarien , 

appear in toe parentheoeo. 

• Brewiarui aiaiiMtie at RomAniei 1939 , op. eit„ p. 935, 

IMfl” 'uU-U* **** MwUOrUl Q/SrM (0mcM Gwtt * > ‘ Bucharest. Part I, No. 177, Aug. 8. 

* FOf °? th * dtocTlmln * tor y followed by the State again* certain minority group* and 

children of wrong aodal and economic background. a*a p. 80ff. and p. I48ff. 
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The basic aims of the new educational system were stated in 
Decree No. 175 as intending to: 

★eradicate illiteracy 

« ♦enlsrje and bring about the democratitation of basic education so as to 
include all school-ace children and Illiterates 

*«ducate youth in the spirit of the people's democracy and raise the cultural 
level of the people 

♦guide the extracurricular activities of pupils . . . 

Strain the intermediate and higher cadres of specialists needed for consoli- 
dating the people a democracy and building the socialist society 

♦train the teachers needed in education 

♦train researchers and creative people in all fields of science and culture." 

The ultimate objective of this new education is the creation of the 
new socialist man.” Hence, the interests of the individual have 
had to be subordinated to the interests of the State as crystallized 
by policies of the Communist Party. 11 Education as such involves 
not only the transmitting of the knowledge and skills required to 
uild the new society, but also the remolding of character in terms 
of values consonant with Communist ideology. To attain this dual 
goal of indoctrination and pragmatism, new principles have been 
adopted to underlie the new educational system. They stipulate 
that education be conducted on a "realist-scientific” basis divorced 
from all elements of "mysticism, obscurantism, and subjectivism;” 
that it be aimed to train youth in the spirit of “socialist patriotism 
and proletarian internationalism;” and that educational policies be 
geared to the pressing needs of industry and agriculture in accordance 
with polytechnization principles. 

Three far-reaching actions of the State have reflected the basic 
principles underlying Rumania’s new educational system; curriculum 
revision, emphasizing science and Marxism-Leninism.; school reorgani- 
zation, stressing especially development of vocational and technical 
education; and the literacy campaign. 

Campaign for Literacy 

Before World War II Rumania had one of the highest illiteracy 
rates in Europe. In 1930, of a total population numbering more 
than 18 million, 38.2 percent could neither read nor write. In counties 
like Vla§ca and Maramureg, the percentage was 43 to 56." To a 
large extent this high-illiteracy rate was due to the fact that school-age 
children eit her did not enroll in school or, if they were enrolled, did 

u Ojr. cil. p artfcW II. 

" '"frT* 1 ” °" *• "*• <* *• CowiwM* p«t r to «<*, n. p. MS. 

mZSfir&SRIZ * " "** 
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not attend. Furthermore, a relatively large percentage left school 
without completing their studies, while others, failing to be promoted, 
repeated the same grade for several years; still others, after having 
formally completed only the first four grades, relapsed into illiteracy; 

As a result of the 1946-48 literacy campaign, the number .of illiter- 
ates among the population age 7 and over declined from over 4 
million to 3, 197,278, or 23. 1 percent. Of this number, about 2,800,000 
were in rural areas. The campaign assumed paramount importance 
after the nationalization and collectivization programs had been 
launched. Ever-increasing needs for skilled and semiskilled workers 
in field and factory prompted the Party and Government to re- 
organize the campaign on a more rational and institutionalized basis. 
Article XXV of the 1948 Educational Reform Act stipulated that 
literacy courses be organized for all illiterates between the ages of 
14 and 65. These courses, lasting either one or two “school years” 
(October through March in the villages; October through April in the 
cities), were offered in three 2-hour sessions per week in the vil lag e 
and in two 2-hour sessions in the cities. They were taught by both 
regular school teachers and literate volunteers. Organized under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Education and conducted under the 
overall control and guidance of the education sections of the people’s 
councils, 14 the courses were the immediate responsibility of the Party- 
controlled social organizations. 

The number of persons enrolled in literacy courses increased from 
year to year. According to official figures, 670,000 attended them 
during 1948-49. By 1949-50. 617.000 adults had completed the 
2-year courses, which was deemed equivalent to graduation from the 
4-year elementary school. Toward the end of 1968 the Rumanian 
authorities reported that illiteracy had been completely eliminated 14 — 
a claim that cannot be corroborated in terms of the level and degree 
of literacy achieved. 


4 Organization god Administration 


Role of the Communist Party 


In the highly centralized political system of Rumania, ultimate 
control over every aspect of education is exercised by the Rumanian 
Workers’ (Communist) Party. In fact, the primary function of the 
Ministry of Education is to implement the Government’s educational 

“ Sm p. 229. 

U Tl * UquWnHon HliUraey In U» Rumanian PoopU’a Ropubtk, op. ett., p. 150-61. 
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policies as determined by Party directives. 1 * It is the Party that 
directly or indirectly formulates the general policies covering both 
structure and content of education. 

Although school administrators and educators in general have some 
latitude in the implementation of educational policy, the decision- 
making power rests exclusively with the Party. The Party’s policies 
are embodied in the directives and resolutions emanating from its 
Central Committee. Following their translation into legislative 
language, these are issued as decrees or decisions of the Council of 
Ministers. Such legislative enactments are often issued jointly in 
the names of the Council of Ministers and the Central Committee of 
the Rumanian Workers’ (Communist) Party. On the ha<ri<» of these 
legislative enactments, the school system is operated through a 
governmental apparatus that extends downward from the Ministry 
of Education to the education sections of the regional, district 
(raional), and local people’s councils. 

In addition to formulating broad policy decisions, the Party also 
exercises day-to-day supervision over their implementation. At each 
organizational and administrative level and for each type of training 
there exists a Party base organ to ensure that the policies and direc- 
tives of the Government are carried out. Strict adherence to the 
Party line in educational policies is also assured by the fact that 
politically influential educators hold leading Party positions and a 
large number of the members of committees or commissions concerned 
with various aspects of education or student-faculty life are also 
members of the Party and/or the UTM (Union of Working Youth). 
Such dual membership is exemplified by the makeup of the com- 
missions on curricula and syllabi, the appointment and promotion 
bodies, the 'examination boards, and the scholarship-granting 
committees. 

The formal organization and administration of Rumanian education 
as it existed between 1956 and 1961 is illustrated in chart 2. 17 At the 
top is the Ministry of Education. 14 In the case of schools of dual 
administration and control, however (i.e., those sponsored and 
supported by an economic ministry or a central governmental organi- 
zation), the Ministry of Education operates in conjunction with the 
educational section of the appropriate ministry or organization. 

" Stipulate** in article 1 of Decree No. 416, June 9, 1962, ooneernint the Ministry- of Education. See 
Minbterul CoUcfu dr Up, decrtU, hoi&rtri fi ditpaxifii, J96t, J Mai— SO luni, Bucharest 

Editura itUn^iAcft, 1992. p. 66-98. 

17 In 1961 ti»e educational syatem's structure waa somewhat altered as a result of the planned introduc 
tion of the 8-year school system (see p. 42). the establishment of a number of advisory bodies (see p. 18ff», 
and the transfer of cultural affaire to the State Committee for Culture and Art (ass p. 17). 

u Since World War II the Ministry has undertone several organixationai changes affecting Its name. 
Throughout this publication the Ministry is referred to as the Ministry of Education (Ministers! U wifi 
mlnislsi) — the name agreed upon during the June 1992 reorganisation. 
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Next in line are the education sections of the regional people’s coun- 
cils, guiding and controlling the activities of the education sections of 
the district ( raional ) people’s councils. 


Ministry of Education 

Before 1953 a number of central governmental organs were con- 
cerned with various phases of education. A single Ministry of Educa- 
tion was not established until October 1953. It was formed through 
the amalgamation of the Ministry of Higher Education (Ministerul 
inv&l&mtrUului superior), the Ministry of Public Education (Minis- 
lerul tnvd(&mtntidui public), and the General Directorate of Labor 
Reserves (Direcfia general#, a rezervslor de munc#)." During the 
March 1957 governmental reorganization the Ministry of Education 
was amalgamated with the Ministry of Culture (Ministerul culturii) 
and called the Ministry of Education and Culture (Ministerul Invdf- 
amintului fi culturii). 

In June 1962, the Ministry was again divided into its two compo- 
nent elements: education proper was taken over by the Ministry of 
Education (Ministerul tnvfl&mintului) and cultural affairs by the 
State Committe for Culture and Art (Comitetul de slat pentru culturd 
fi art#).* 0 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for implementing the 
educational policies of the Government as determined by the Ruman- 
ian Workers’ (Communist) Party. 51 It organizes, guides, and super- 
vises the entire educational process from the didactical, methodological 
and scientific points of view. For this purpose it cooperates with 
the other central organs of State administration and with the Academy 
of the Rumanian People’s Republic. . 

Among other things, the Ministry has the following under its 
jurisdiction: 

★universities and other institutions of higher learning 
★teacher-training institutes 
★university libraries 

l * S** D+crr* No. 452 in Ministerul Justice), Coierfie de lepi, deer He, kot&rtri fi diepazifii i 963, 1 Sept- 
embrit - St Oetombrie (Collection of Laws, Decrees, Decisions, and Orders, September 1 - October 31, 
1953). Bucharest: Kditura fUin(iflc&, 1953. p. 59. 

" Or*anixed under the framework or the Council of Ministers, the State Committee for Culture and 
Art la primarily responsible for Ira piemen tine the Party's policies on culture and srt. The committee is 
led by an executive bureau composed of a president, several vice presidents, and other members — all 
appointed by the Council of Ministers, The committee ia composed of the followfnf councils: Council 
Theatres (Coastim! l*o Ureter), Council of Musk (Cmuiiial'Miutrii), Council of Plastk Art* (CoMtJinJ 
arteUrr ptaeiiee), Council of Cultural Settlements (Conatfiid afexdminteter cultural*). Council for the Propa- 
gation of Cultural-Scientific Know|ed«e (Conmiliul pentru rieptndirea eunoftinfelor culturxit-fiiinfifue). 
Council of Cinematofmphy (Coneitiut einematograflei), and Council of Book Pub) is hi nf and Distribu- 
tion (Conatfmf editurilor fi al difudtrii c&rfii). SrtuUia (The Spark). Bucharest. June 6, 1942. 

11 See footnote 16 of this chapter. 
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★secondary, special, and experimental schools 
★educational fadlitks 
★educational entsrprisss 
★research institutes. 

In addition to guiding the educational entities listed above, the Min- 
istry also guides the educational activities of schools and institutes 
that are subordinate to other ministries and central governmental 
organs. 

Under the country's highly esntralired system of education, the 
Ministry's functions are all-embradng: it works out in detail and 
determines the school plans, the network, and the character of schools 
and institutions of higher learning and the trades and specialties in 
the cadre-training program; it elaborates and approves educational 
curricula and syllabi, as well as textbook and teaching materials; 
it establishes the system for training, perfecting, appointing, and pro- 
moting the teaching and scientific staff and for granting higher degrees ; 
it appoints, transfers, and dismisses the teaching, guidance, and 
administrative personnel; and it guides the formulation of scientific 
research plans of the institutions of higher learning, aiming to coor- 
dinate them with the requirements for development of the country's 
economy and culture. 

In line with the June 1962 organizational changes, the structure, 
of the Ministry of Education encompasses a number of general di- 
rectorates, directorates, and offices; a bureau and an inspecting ser- 
vice; and three councils or advisory bodies. Specifically, these are 
the following: 

General Directorate* 

General Directorate of the Schools of General Education (Direcfia generate a 
tnvqdmt nlului de culturd generate ) 

General Directorate of Vocational and Technical Education (Pireejis generate 
a insdfdnitntului pro/esional fi Uhnic ) 

General Directorate of University Education (Direef ia generate a fnaljdmfnfuJai 
uniter silar) , 

General Directorate of Higher, Technical, and Economic Education (Direcfia 
generate a fnrfjdmfitfuhu superior, Uhnic fi economic) — — 

Genera] Directorate of Personnel and Teacher Upgrading (Direefia generate a 
personalutoi pi perfection*™ cadrelor din tntdfdmtnt). 

Directorate* 

a 

Directorate for Teaching Soda! Science* (Direcfia prtddrii gliinfelor social*) 

Directorate for Planning and Labor Organisation (Direcfia planificdrii pi 
organisdrii muncii ) 
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Technical Directorate for Buildings and Investments ( Directia tehnicd de 
construct fi infertility 

Directorate for Financial Planning and Accounting (Directia plan finctnciar si 
conlabililatey 

Directorate for Equipment and Supplies (Directia doUtrii fi aproririondrii) 
Directorate for Foreign Relations (Direcjia pent nc relatii extemey 
Administrative Directorate and Secretariat (Direct i (P secret a riat-adm inistralivd). 

Offices and Other Entities 

Office for Internal Financial Control (Ofieiul de control finantiar intern ) 

Office for Studies and Documentation (.Ofieiul penlru studii t i documentary 
Legislative Office (Ofieiul juridic ) 

% Minister's Office of Control (Corpul de control al ministrului) 

School Inspection (Inspecfia fcolard ) 

Bureau for Handling Reports and Claims (Biroul penlru rezolvarea setisdrilor 
si reclamaliilor ) 

Councils 

Council for the Schools of General Education (Consiliul tnvdldmtnlului de 
culturi generality 

Council for Vocational and Technical Education (Conrtliul fnpdtfmfnfu/ui 
profesumal fi tehnicy 

Council for Higher Education (Consiliul tnvdtdmtntului superior ). 

The first of the three councils apparently replaces the Higher Coun- 
cil of Schools (Consiliul superior al fcolilor), established during aca- 
demic year 1959-60; and the third apparently replaces the Higher 
Council of University and Polytechnical Education (Consiliul superior 
al tnv&t&mintului universitar ft politehnic). 

Composed of faculty members, scientists, ministerial representa- 
tives, and experts in production, the Council for Higher Education 
examines the various problems confronting higher education and sug- 
gests measures for making organizational improvements, raising 
scientific, pedagogical, and methodological standards, and advancing 
polytechnization processes in the institutions of higher learning. 
Among the sections comprising the council are those concerned with 
organization and content of higher education, practical work in pro- 
duction, practice teaching, scientific activities, and methodological- 
pedagogical problems.** 

Until its reorganization in 1962, the Ministry of Education had 
two functio nal departments: the Department of Schools (Deparla- 

" “‘"‘•‘'T •* Motion and Culture o* Um Rnnlu p«p|V. lUpublk. lUuon tu llu Sduta- 

lumot Movement in ltlt-40 Submaud UUuUri ImUnuUumol Cbufemet <m Puttie Sdueulime. G 

Juls I960 . Bucharest: Tba Ministry, 19*0. p. 22. 
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mentul §coltlor) and the Department of Higher Education (Departa- 
mentul Inv&l&mlntului superior). 

The Department of Schools had jurisdiction over the various direc- 
torates in the area of general, vocational, and technical education, 
including the General Directorate of the Education of Resident Na- 
tionalities ( Direcfia generate a Inv&t&mtntului na(ionalitetilor conlo- 
cuitoare). Apparently the June 1962 reorganization decree eliminated 
this directorate. 

The Department of Higher Education had jurisdiction over the 
General Directorate of Higher Education (Direcfia generate a tnv&td- 
mtntului superior ), which in turn guided and supervised the activities 
of the universities and other institutions of higher learning. 

The High Commission on Diplomas (Comma superioard de diplome i 
operates under the immediate jurisdiction of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, but in close cooperation with the various directorates in higher 
education. 51 


Education Sections of the People’s Councils 


The education sections of the regional people's council (Sectiv 
invdtemint al sfatului popular regional) operate under the jurisdiction 
and guidance of the General Directorates of the Schools of General 
Education and of Vocational and Technical Education. The regional 
education sections supervise the education sections of the district 
(raional) people's councils (Secfie tnvdtdmtnt al sfatului popular 
raional), primarily in regard to implementation of the overall programs 
emanating from the Ministry. The regional education sections also 
appoint and dismiss the teaching and technical personnel of the sec- 
ondary, teacher-training, and vocational schools 54 in their respective 
regions. The education sections of the district ( raional ) people's 
councils are responsible for the operation of the preprimary, elemen- 
tary. secondary, teacher-training, and vocational schools." Their 
jurisdiction also covers appointment and dismissal of the teaching 
and technical staffs of the preprimary and elementary schools. 

In rank order, the education sections of the people's councils are 
staffed as follows: 24 (1) chief of education section ($ef de secfie 
tnvdfdmlnt), (2) chief of pedagogical council (§ef de cabinet pedagogic ), 

* For <feuila on the CoramMon eee p'. 15 MT. 

* ,n th * “*• vocational education the jurisdiction la ehared with the education aectlooa of the ap- 
propriate economic minia trice. 

* Jurisdiction over the preprimary and vocational achoola it ehared with the education aectione of the 
appropriate economic raintstrW. 

•Sea Decision No. 387 of March 27, 1956, In Mini* tcrul Ju*ti|lei, CoUrfU d$ Ufi, derrrii kotirlri 
ft diapozi/ti, 19S6. 1 Martie-SO Aprilie. Bucharest: Edltura de etat, 1956, p. 134-42. 
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(3) schools inspector ( Inspector $colar ), (4)‘ methodology expert 
{Melodist). 

To be eligible for the first two positions a candidate must be a 
graduate of an institution of higher learning in possession of the 
State diploma, hold the rank of professor, and have 5 to 10 years 
“experience in education." The positions of school inspector and 
methodologist can be filled by graduates of 2-year teacher-training 
institutes with 3 to 5 years' experience in education. 17 Although the 
personnel of these sections operate under the overall guidance of the 
Ministry, immediate supervision is exercised by the executive com- 
mittees (comitetul exeeutiv) of the people's councils. In theory, the 
executypp committees periodically evaluate the work of the educational 
sections, especially their guidance and supervision of the teachers' 
political activities. 18 A special school inspection service oversees the 
education sections of the regional and district people's councils and 
the schools under the councils' jurisdiction. 

School Inspection Service 

The school inspection service (Servidul inspectiei §colare) is com- 
post'd of three types of inspectors: (1) inspectors-general of the 
Ministry of Education, (2) regional inspectors, (3) district inspectors. 
There is one inspector-general for each of the 16 regions of the country. 
The number of regional and district inspectors varies according to the 
number of districts in each region and the number of schools in each 
district. A regional inspector is in charge of two or three districts, 
while a district inspector supervises 35 to 40 schools. As members 
of the school inspection service, they are primarily concerned with 
administrative and organizational problems: The level of teaching 
and the teaching techniques used in the various subjects are checked 
primarily by inspectors connected with the Scientific Methods 
Council ( Consiliul melodic $tiin(ific). The inspectors functioning 
within the various branches of education operate under the overall 
guidance of the appropriate General Directorates. Inspectors are 
appointed from among teachers who have completed a secondary 
school teacher training course or have graduated from an institution 
of higher learning and have demonstrated competence in both 
teaching and administration. Candidates for the position of in- 
spector-general must have, over and above the other qualifications, 
at least 7 years of teaching experience; for the position of regional 
inspector, 5 years; and for that of district inspector, 3 years. The 

*’ For information on lb* teacher-training schools and Institutes are p. 16911. 

“ Ses Decision No. 1669 in Mtnisteruh Juatitiei, Coterjir d* Ug\ t d*rr*U, koi&rUi ft diipozifii t»H. 
l /*li# « Awfu*. Bucharest: EdJturn de Stat, 1954. p. 109-13. 



















SOURCE: World Survey of Education II Primary Education G*n«*v» UNESCO, 1958 . 
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inspectors-general are appointed by and are responsible to the 
Ministry of Education; the regional and district inspectors are 
appointed by the regional people's councils on recommendation of 
the Ministry. 29 


‘ . Financing Education 

Methods 


With the gradual elifnination after 1948 of the private and parochial 
school system, 30 the suspension of the foreign or foreign-supported 
schools 31 and the concomitant confiscation and expropriation of the 
assets of churches, congregations, and private secular organizations 
used for the operation and maintenance of schools and student 
facilities, 32 financing of education has become the exclusive concern 
of the State. 

Education is financed from the general State budget, the budget 
of the ministries sponsoring educational units, the budgets of the 
people's councils and, until the beginning of the 1961-62 academic 
year, partially from the budgets of the schools themselves. Higher 
education and technical- vocational education are financed by the 
central administration of the State, notably the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The financing of those vocational schools and institutions 
of higher learning concurrently subordinated to other ministries or 
central governmental organizations is also shared by the sponsoring 
ministry or enterprise. Preprimary, primary, secondary, and 
teacher- training education, and schools for the handicapped, as well 
as auxiliary establishments such as the pioneer homes, orphanages, 
and dormitories, are financed by the regional, district ( raional ), or 
local people’s councils. • 


Budgets 


The budgetary process involves the submission of estimates by the 
principal or director of each educational institution to the authority 
havin g immediate jurisdiction over that institution. After neoessaiy 


P,imar '> r.ri,: UNESCO. 1958. p. *92. For jrc.trr 

; y r m in Rum * ni * (Publication No. 174). Pwia/Gcnov. 

’ “ u 0f Edu " tion - 1SM - “■ Sccaop. 1«1». at th. pr».„, p uh - 

** Art. XXXV of Decree No. 175 cited above. 

p. «044 D ” m! N °' 1W ° f JUly 2U m *’ ‘ n Such. ret, P.rt IA. No. 167. July 22. 1*48. 


* AUr “ l *’ l94 ®‘ FOT te “ “ MnU ° n> rart IA. No. 177. Au«. 
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adjustments, the individual budgets are consolidated into a State 
budget prepared by the Ministry of Finance (Ministerul finanldor) in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Education and other interested 
ministries. 

The main budgetary items for education are (1) salaries of teaching 
and auxiliary staffs, (2) laboratory equipment and equipment to 
implement the practical work program in production, (3) libraries, 
i4) scholarships, (5) construction, (6) dormitories, (7) repairs, 
8) maintenance. 53 

The annual appropriations in the National budget for education 
and for all purposes during the 10 years from 1951 (the first year 
such appropriations were itemized in the budget) to 1960 are given 
in table 4. ' 

Table 4.— Annual appropriations in National budget for education and for all 

purposes: 1951-60 


Appropriations (million* of tei)» 


For 

education 


For ell 
purpoeee 


Appropriation* for education as percent of 
expenditure* for all purpose* 


I960. J: 

3,491 4 

55,409 5 

6 3 

1959 

2,970 8 : 

48,259 5 

6 16 

1958 

2,771.2 

44,688.9 

6.2 


2.717 4 

43.854 3 

6.2 

1956 

2,445 7 , 

41,934 5 

5 83 

1955 

2,196 5, 

42,915 7 

5 12 

1954 

2,140 7 

38,352 0 

5.58 

1953 

2,296 2 : 

35,638 0 

6 46 

1952 

1,936.4 

28,988 2 

6 68 

1951 

1.682.5 

21,706 8 

7 75 


SOURCE OF DATA: Figure* are baaed on tables 172 and 174 of the Anuarul tint, stir al R.P.R. i960. 
Bucharest: Directs central* de autistic*. i960, p. 344-45, 348-49; and tables 113 and 115 of thu 
/(« mania* Sfaliafiraf Pocket Book 1961. Bucharest: Central SUtistical Office |l96lj, p. 198-99, 202. 

1 The figures may not reflect the actual value of the currency during the 10-year period. The official 
exchange rate* of the Rumanian Uu (defined as 148.112 milligrams of fine gold) per U. S. dollar, from 
1953 to 1980, were the foiling: 

' Kate 1953 195 4 J955 1956 . 1957 1958 1959 I960 

Ba*ic 11.20 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 

Touriat 11-20 6.00 6.00 6.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 15.00 

The unofficial exchange rate during the aame period fluctuated from 47.0 in 1953 to 28.0 in I960. 
(SOURCE OF DATA on the Uu: Pick's Currency Yearbook. New York: Pick Publishing Co., 1962. 
|>. 370.) 

. In absolute figures, educational expenditures increased from 1,682.5 
million let in 1951 to 3,491.4 million lei in I960. 34 During the corre- 
sponding period, however, total expenditures of the State increased 
from 21,706.8 to 55,409.5 million lei . With 1951 as a base of 100, 
the 1960 figures reveal that these total expenditures increased by 
255.3 percent, but the educational expenditures by only 207.5 percent. 
In 1951, expenditures for education represented 7.55 percent of the 
national budget; in I960, only 6.3 percent. An all-time low of 5.11 
percent was reached in 1955. 

u Financing of Education (Publication No. 163). Paria/Gcncva: UNESCO, International Bureau 
of Education, 1955. p. 227-29. 
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EDUCATION IN THE RUMANIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 
School Fees 


Although primary education has traditionally been free, students 
attending the general secondary, technical secondary, and teacher- 
training schools, and the institutions of higher learning had to pay 
school fees (tore polare) until the beginning of the 1961-62 academic 
year. Theoretically, these fees were established by taking into 
account the students’ academic work and/or the income of their 
parents. A governmental decision of 1953 established rigid criteria 
and scales for determining fee schedules.* Children whose parents 
were industrial workers, peasants, collective farm workers, military 
personnel, engineers, technicians, State employees, ofcretired persons, 
and who attended the secondary, technical, or pedagogical schools 
had to pay an annual school fee of 100 lei; or if they attended insti- 
tutions of higher learning, they paid 200 lei. 

Scholarship holders and children excelling in their studies were 
exempt from payings fees, as were children of former “antifascist 
political prisoners’’ and children whose parent or parents had fallen 

in the battle for the liberation of the Fatherland from the Fascist 
and capitalist yoke.” Also exempt were children of meritorious 
teachers and those whose mothers had been decorated for service 
to the State. A 75-percent reduction in fees was given to children 
of decorated stachanovi&i 1 * (stakhanovites — persons who had sur- 
passed production targets), miners, and peasants entering collectives 
Children whose parents earned less than 600 lei a month and children 
whose parents were peasants earning less than 2,400 lei a year had a 
50-percent reduction. All other children were required to pay a 
higher school fee. 

Unless they were entitled to any of the exceptions mentioned above, 
students in secondary, technical, and teacher-tTaining schools paid 
an annual school fee of 300 lei; in higher education, 500 lei. If they 
excelled in their studies, however, and had a good behavior record, 
they could be granted a 50-percent reduction. 

School fees were paid to the institution attended by the student 
and could be paid in two equal installments: the first up to October 15 
and the second up to February 25. 

On September 6, 1961, the Council of Ministers decided that 
beginning w ith the 1961-62 academic year all school and examination 


Fdr ofncW rtt * °* Mchanga, 1953-40, we footnote to table 4. 

Coirfu * Ufi, 4 frete. MJrfr, f . ***«,/.., 1,SS. i 

*mbr»—31 Ociombru. Bucharest: Editor. itiiojlfW*, 1953. p. 114-18. ^ 

frrleK Rum * nl “ ******** of a term originating in Soviet RueaJa. The Rimdmn term »ae derived 
produrtion^oUa,* Stakkan ”' ******* by Stalin In 1935 for having aurp—ed 
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fees would be eliminated, education at all levels thus becoming free. 
School fees owed and unpaid as of that date would be canceled.” 


Types of Education and Training 

The types of education provided in the People’s Republic of 
Rumania as of 1958 and the various age levels covered are illustrated 
in chart 3. As identified in this chart, the schools and institutions 
reflect the organizational changes of 1956-57, when they became 
approximately like their Soviet counterparts. 


Preprimary Education 

Organized on a voluntary basis, preprimary education” is provided 
for children 3 to 7 years of age. This type of education is given in 
nurseries and kindergartens administered by the central or local 
education authorities, the industrial or agricultural enterprises, or 
the trade unions. Depending upon the size of the school, classes 
may be organized on an age-group basis. The large schools have 
separate classes with the children divided into age groups 3 to 5, 
5 to 6, and 6 to 7. 

There are four basic types of preprimary nurseries: (1) part-time 
day nurseries (5 to 6 hours daily), (2) full-time day nurseries (10 to 13 
hours daily), (3) full-time weekly nurseries (Monday to Saturday), 
and (4) seasonal nurseries (6 to 8 hours a day for 8 or 9 months of 
the year). While the first three types are organized for children 
whose parents are employed either in industry or agriculture, the 
fourth type is primarily for children whose parents work in rural areas. 


Primary and Secondary Education 


The elementary and secondary schools of Rumania*' form an 
integral part of what is now known aa the school of general education 
system. 4 * State-organised, the schools of general education are of 

four types: (1) 4-year primary schools (grades 1-4); (2) 7- (8-) year 

* 1 

" mN tom* adnw ti in enivwrooJ in llmmasria. In MinuUrul ./utiftet, Cot* cfu 

+ kfi, dwrefc, MM ri f i diopmifii if f J, I leyisnshr m Mi Octree**. Boe turret: Edit urn 
1 * 0 . * 4 * 44 . 

"fee* iff. 

«Tfenfk *— ■■<»■ *nn feeeil * ndhsrl grwrreU ie HteraUy UmlaUd ae "school of general 
ad tore/* it le rnknl thrMfhm tfce pr wt . pih WnHi a m “nhool of general education." 
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Chart 3. — The Educational System of the Romanian People's Republic: 1957 
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SOURCE: World Survey of Education //: Primary Education. 
Geneva: UNESCO. 195S. p. 896-97. 


elementary schools (grades 1-7 or 8), the first four grades correspond- 
ing with those of the 4-year primary schools; (3) 11 -year schools 
(grades 1-11), which incorporate both elementary and secondary 
grades in one school; (4) special elementary schools for- the 
handicapped. 

Grades 5-7 of the 7-year and 11-year schools correspond to the 
former gymnasia, and grades 8-11 to the former lycea. . Although 
grades 1-4 are taught only in day sessions, grades 5-7 (8) of the 7- 
(8-) year elementary schools and grades, 8-11 of the secondary cycle 
are also given in evening sessions or correspondence courses. The 
school year begins September 15 and ends June 30. In the rural 
schools and the evening sections of the city schools the academic 
year begins October 15 and is divided into three semesters of equal 
length. At the end of the first and second semesters a 2-week 
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vacation occurs, and the summer vacation follows the third semester. 
Classes take up 5 or 6 hours daily, 6 days a week. 


Vocational and Technical Education 


Vocational education seeks to train politically reliable and technic- 
ally competent skilled workers needed by industry and agriculture. 
Geared to the immediate demands of the national economy, the voca- 
tional and technical schools operate under the immediate sponsorship 
of the large State enterprises, factories, plants, collective farms, 
machine-and-tractor stations, and institutions, with certain responsi- 
bilities being shared by ministries and other central governmental 
organizations. In the early 1960's there were three basic types of 
vocational schools: vocational schools for apprentices, technical 
schools for skilled workers and technical personnel, and technical 
schools for master craftsmen. 41 

In the establishment of vocational schools, the sponsoring agricul- 
tural or industrial enterprises must take into consideration three needs: 
(1) for raising the volume of production in conformity with State 
economic plans, (2) for developing the enterprises on a long-range 
biisis, and (3) for replacing the workers normally leaving the labor 
force through retirement. 

The organization, administration, and operation of the vocational 
schools are the combined responsibility of the sponsoring enterprises 
and the pertinent economic ministries or other central governmental 
institutions. The Ministry of Education has jurisdiction'over syn- 
chronizing instruction, applying approved academic and didactic 
methods, and systemizing the school inspection system. Curricula, 
syllabi, and textbooks are established and selected by the sponsoring 
enterprises or ministries in collaboration with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

The vocational schools for apprentices offer 2- to 3-year programs, 
depending upon the trade. Admission is based upon an entrance ex- 
amination which only graduates of the 7-year school may take. The 
technical schools offer 1- to 2-year programs and admit only graduates 
of the 11-year schools. The technical schools for master craftsmen 
recruit their students from the highly skilled workers in enterprises 
or other State economic units who have graduated from vocational 
schools or who have equivalent education. 

Both vocational and technical schools have an academic year begin- 
ning September 1 and ending June 30, divided into two equal semes- 
ters. 


« Sm p. 89ff. 
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Higher Education 



Like the vocational and technical schools, the institutions of higher 
learning* are also intended primarily to train the specialized personnel 
needed for development of the national economy and the disciplined, 
well-indoctrinated “activists” needed to bring about what the Com- 
munists call "the cultural revolution.” Higher education in the Ru- 
manian People’s Republic aims to have a "realistic-scientific” content 
based on the fundamental principles of Marxism-Leninism. Since 
1957, the institutions of higher learning have become increasingly 
polytechnicized and the social composition of the student body has 
gradually been altered through eliminating "unreliable”'elements and 
replacing them with students of working-class or peasant origin. 

Higher education is offered in universities and in polytechnical, 
technical, economic, medical, medical-pharmaceutical, agronomic, 
teacher-training, and art institutes. The number of years of required 
study ranges from 4 to 6, depending upon the field. Admission is 
through competitive entrance examination, although "gold medal” 
honor students from secondary and technical schools are admitted 
without examination. 

The student’s field of study and the institution which he will 
attend are determined by Government regulations. Each institi^ion 
and each field of study has an annual student quota, set up by the 
Party and the appropriate governmental organs and geared to immedi- 
ate man-power needs and long-range economic objectives. 

The institutions of higher learning operate under the overall direc- 
tion and jurisdiction of the General Directorate of Higher Education 
of the Department of Higher Education in the Ministry of Education. 
In the case of institutions with dual administration the Jurisdiction 
is shared by, this General Directorate with the sponsoring ministry or 
other governmental organ, although the educational policy for these 
institutions is established and controlled by the Ministry of Education 
alone. 

Upon graduating from an institution of higher learning, a student 
obtains a State diploma or license (licent&) enabling him to practice 
his profession or pursue graduate studies leading to the degree of aspir- 
ant (aspiranturd), candidate in science ( candidal tw or doctor- 

ate ( doctoratul ). Qualifications for obtaining higher degrees and 
- rules for issuing diplomas are determined by the High Commission on 
Diplomas of the Ministry of Education. 41 

■Swp. low. 

•>S«|>. IMS. 
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Enrollment 
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The enrollment figures for 1938-39 and 1948-49 through 1959-60 
are shown in table 5. Covering all levels of education, the table uses 
the pre-World War II figures for purposes of comparison. In addition 
to these enrollment statistics, 44 the table also gives the number of 
schools and institutions available for each type of education and, with 
the exception of the teacher-training schools and institutes, the num- 
ber of teachers. Quantitatively, Rumanian education has made 
considerable progress since the end of World War II, particularly 
since the implementation of the 1948 Educational Reform Act. This 
growth, however, has not been markedly homogeneous. 

Thejfetistical data issued for each branch of education are analyzed 
and e^B^ted in detail in the enrollment sections of chapters III and 


Long-Range Plans 

The long-range plans of Rumanian education were announced 
during the Third Congress of the Rumanian Workers’ (Communist) 
Party of May 1960, which established directives for the development 
of the national economy during 1960-1965. According to these 
directives, the main tasks of Rumanian education during this period 
are specified as follows: 

To make the 7-year schools universal by 1962-63; to train the skilled workers, 
the intermediate and higher cadres needed for the development of the national 
economy , culture, and health protection ; and to establish close ties between 
education and the realities of socialist construction. During this period there 
will be a gradual transition to the 8-year school of general education . . . 

To enlarge the national base of education at all levels, the investments from 
State fun ds will be over two times as large as those of 1954-1959. 

“ Although statical data from official Rumsniaa pronouncements and statistical publications have 
conaldofabln manning and significance, ona muat (carp in mind tha generally unvariilabla nature of theaa 
data and tha fact that they an designed primarily for aatarnal eonaumptlon. The typical problems men- 
tioned in various responsible Western sources concerning the use of Soviet atatiatlci are applicable also 
to Rumanian itatiitici, For 

(*) concerning tabulation procedure* and internal organisation of material* are sparse or 

lacking, (b) Significant gap* appear in many atatiatical aerie* ... On occaaion. for categories 
reported (n annual aerie*, yean and categories are aelocted which demonetrate the moat aubatantial 
Increase, (c) Thera are the problems of data reported without given percentages, or with unreported 
changing definition*, or given only In percentage*, (d) There are aggregation* of diatinct catc- 
which tend to eonceaj unfavorable trend* or exaggerate succs—a*. (Seymour M. Roaen. 
"Higher Education in the UA8.R.*' in Dimmtmn of Son* E co nomic Power , Pari IV, The Deeet - 
opmeni of Human Reeoa reea-Stmdico Prepared for (he Joint Economic Committee, Congns* of the 
United Staler, Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 19«2. p. 293.) 

For n more detailed discussion on the difficulties in working with this kind of statistics, see Nicholas 
DeWitt. Education and Ptofeeeional Emftogment in the USSR. Washington: National Science Founda- 
tion. 1961. p. 649-63. 
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During 1960-1965 about 15,000 classrooms will be built; of these, 4,000 will 
be for the schools of general education in the cities and industrial centers and 
about 11,000 for schools in the rural areas. 

- During 1960-1965 about 260,000 skilled workers, over 100,000 intermediate 
technical cadres, and abqui'S^OOO cadres of higher qualifications will be trained 
in the vocational and technical schools and enter the fields of production. 

For this purpose, the number of students admitted in the first year of the 
schools training these skilled workers will have to increase over 2.5 times over 
the 1959 figure, and the first-year schooling in the field of intermediate technical 
training will have to increase over two times during the corresponding period. 
The total number of students in the first year will be 38 percent larger in 1965 
than in 1959. 

In higher education, particular attention will be paid to technical education; 
the number of those admitted into the first year of the technical institutes will 
increase by 1965 to almost two times the 1959 figure. The total number of 
engineers employed in the national economy in 1965 will be about 80,000, as 
against the approximately 59,000 in 1959. 

In order to enable an ever-larger number of workers to graduate from 
secondary and higher institutions without leaving the field of production, the 
evening schools and correspondence courses will be continuously developed. 

The present facilities of higher education will be enlarged through new 
constructions, among other places at the Polytechnical Institute of Bucharest. 
Student dormitories to include about 15,500 accommodations will be built. 4 * 

One of the most interesting aspects of the long-range plans is that 
Rumania apparently has also decided to adopt the 8-year school of 
general education introduced in the Soviet Union in 1958. In line 
with the new polytechnical system of education, the majority of the 
students after completing 7- or 8-year elementary school- will be 
channeled into industry or agriculture with academic study on merely 
a part-time basis. Only students of superior academic ability are 
envisioned as continuing full-time secondary education through the 
11 years, and even they will have to do some factory or farm work. 

The reforms introduced since 1948, especially those adopted since 
1956, fulfil) a practical as well as an ideological purpose. They are 
expected to provide at a faster pace the large number of skilled 
workers and specialists with practical experience required to fulfill 
the ambitious targets of the State production plans, while also in- 
suring that the influential intelligentsia and the new managerial elite 
will have a background of proletarian experience. 

- SrimUio. Buriumt, May 19. 19M. 8w alM Ilia Murpikaru. "Avlntui lnvt(imlDtului ,1 rultuiil 
lo lumina boUrlrilor coofraulul al }H-fea al P.M.R." (Tli* Adv.nrrmmt of Education and Culture 
in the U*ht of the DecMoo* of the Third Confrma of the Rumanian Worker*’ Party'*). Rerisla d$ 
VtdagogU (Review of Pedafofy), Bucharest, X4I5-28. April 19*1. 



Chapter III 


Preprimary Education: Nurseries and 
Kindergartens 

Organization and Objectives 

P REPRIMARY EDUCATION in Rumania, closely approxi- 
mating its Soviet prototype in organization and objectives, has 
become an integral component of the country's planned economic 
system. It takes children between 3 and 7 years of age, primarily 
those of women employed in industrial and agricultural enterprises 
or engaged in “cultural-political" activities, thus fulfilling a dual 
function of child care and upbringing. In line with the general 
educational policies of the State, this upbringing emphasizes the 
training of children in the service of the new social order. In the 
words of Vasilichi, a former Minister of Education: “The State must 
give particular care to the child's first steps in life ... In bringing the 
children together in nurseries and kindergartens we teach them ... to 
know the world that surrounds them, we discipline them, we train 
them for communal life." 1 

Preprimary education is available in two types of schools: nurseries 
(c&nrine de zi) and kindergartens (gr&dinife de copii). They may be 
organized by trade unions, industrial and agricultural enterprises, 
State and civic organizations, and people's councils. The preschool 
units operate under the general guidance and control of the Ministry 
of Education through the education sections of the regional, district 
(raional) and urban people's councils. 

In terms of their function and purpose, the kindergartens are 
grouped into three distinct types: 1 

★Full-time kindergartens (pr&dinife de copii cu orar normal ) with a teaching 
and play schedule of 9 to 12 hours 

★part-time kindergartens (prddinife de copii cu orar redue) with 6 hours 

1 Akaandm Crotaianu. Capita Rumania— A Dorado ofSomi* Ruis. Now York: Praofor, 1966. p. 211. 

• Sm "Doeiaion No. S6S R«fmrdJnc tbo Orf maiiatioa and flnanrfnf of KJadorfartonn In xhm Rumanian 
Poopl.'. Republic" In If inbtond Color/* dr loft. dorr*. kcUriri p diupmiiii me | 

April*. Bucharoat: EdJturn do stat, 196*. p. 126-S2. 
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♦seasonal kindergartens (grSdinift dt copii tetoniere ) with 6 to hours, 
when in operation. 

Full-time kindergartens may be organized by enterprises, insti- 
tutions, economic organizations, and State or collective farms in 
accordance with the directives of their respective ministries. They 
may be organized also by the executive committees of district ( raional ) 
and urban people’s councils for the children of women working in 
small enterprises with no educational facilities of their own. The 
part-time kindergartens are organized by the people's councils, and 
the seasonal ones primarily by the collectives and agricultural associ- 
ations under the guidance of the district (raional) people’s councils. 

In addition to these three standard types of kindergartens, there 
are also a few such schools organized on a weekly schedule (aridimfe 
de copii cu orar stipt&mlnal) for children whose parents work in another 
locality and who have no close relatives to take care of them. In 
such cases, the children are taken to the kindergarten Monday 
morning and they stay there until Saturday afternoon, when the 
parents are expecte^te^ltethem home. 

With the exception of certatnJsolated cases, full-time kindergartens 
may be organize^ only if theyXfcave an enrollment of at least 50 
children. To establish kindergartens with 25 children, special per- 
mission is required from the financing, health, and educational 
authorities. 

The size of the nursery schools and kindergartens varies. In the 
large ones, children are divided into three age groups. The youngest, 

3 5 years of age, are in the nutsery group, those of 5-6 in the middle 
group, and those of 6 to 7 in th^ third group. 

The educational activities of preschool establishments are carried 
out in accordance with the programs outlined in the syllabi and 
instructions of the Ministry of Education. 1 These are prepared 
separately for the three age groups, specifying in detail the type of 
teaching and training required for the physical, intellectual, and 
"moral-political” education of children. An important part of the . 
educational process is devoted to "correct” character and habit 
training. 

Although the kindergarten teachers have considerable discretionary 
power to organize the daily routine, much of the curriculum is com- 
pulsory. All children, for example, must have a number of formal 
lessons, the length of which is determined by their respective age 
groups. The lowest age group must have one such lesson a day, 
usually lasting 10 to 16 minutes, the middle age group, one 20-minute 
lesson a day, and the third group two 30-minute lessons a day. In 
the course o f their compulsory lessons, the children in the oldest age 

1 See Ministerul Invft|imlntulul Public. Mttodiea aciifit&filor oUigatorii in inaiitufiiU prMreferc (Meth- 
od* of Compulsory Activities in Preschool Institutions). Bucharest: Cartes rush. 1950. 39 p. 
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group learn to count and solve simple arithmetic problems involving 
figures up to 10, answer questions clearly and correctly, tell stories, 
do simple geometric-like drawing, and use a pencil. They also learn 
simple verses and songs, as well as a number of games. 

Beginning with the 1962 school year, children in the oldest age 
grrfup also become familiar with common Russian words and ex- 
pressions. For this purpose, the Government issued a new book 
entitled Sandra Is Learning Russian. Rumania has thus become 
the first among the people’s democracies to introduce Russian as n 
compulsory subject in the kindergartens. 4 

During the periods of free play, the children are allowed, for 
example, to play games, watch puppet shows, or take short walks. 
Many of the walks are teacher-planned and they are all calculated 
to enable the children to acquire new impressions and experiences. 

* Considerable attention is devoted to assuring that the children 
receive at this early age a good foundation for their Communist orien- 
tation. 5 The games, verses, and songs they learn are permeated by 
political themes and the classrooms are decorated with portraits of 
leading Rumanian and foreign Communist figures. The children 
often march or go on excursions carrying small flags. In their art 
classes they are guided to draw emblems like the hammer and sickle 
and are encouraged to participate in the activities of the “Young 
Naturalists.” Through being entrusted with small responsibilities, 
such as keeping the classroom clean and helping to look after the ' 
school gardens and pets, they are taught appreciation of communal 
life and property. 

The educational process in general, according to a Rumanian ex- 
pert, emphasizes the following: 

^Enriching the children's minds with the perception of things closest to them 
the family, the kindergarten, the birthplace, and the surrounding natural 
milieil*. . . in order to familiarize them with . . . socialist reality . . . 

★ Nurturing a complex patriotic sentiment that will encompass the develop- 
ment of a feeling of love for the members of the family, the children and 
personnel in the kindergarten, the workers, and the leaders of the country. 
The framework of the child's activities is gradually enlarged through orienting 
his feelings of love and admiration for the mother toward feelings of love 
and admiration for the Nation, the USSR, and other socialist and peace- 
loving countries. 

* Developing habits of patriotic behavior by placing the children in concrete 
situations in which they can act on these feelings. 1 

The methods used for achieving these aims are varied. One of the 
ihost effective is to engage the children in preparing and organizing 

* Tk t New York Time*, Auf. 13, 19$2. »Sff p. I791f. 

•Alexandria lonearu. "Deep re eduotrea copiUor prefrolari In apiritul patriot* mului socialist |i al 
interanponalumulul prole tar " (On the Trainin* of Preschool Children in the Spirit of Socialist Patriotism 
and Proletarian Internationalism). RetiMade Ptdaqog*. Bucharest, XI:2:103-14, February 19$2. 
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"proletarian holiday" celebrations. In this context they are indoc- 
trinated with the “achievements” of the workers underCommunist 
Party leadership. They are also told little stories about the teachers 
of the working class (Marx, Engels, and Lenin), “the wonderful land 
of the Soviet Union,” and the significance of the various holidays 
(May 1, November 7, etc.) for “world progress." Concomitantly, 
they tire “informed" about how miserably children and workers live 
in capitalist countries, as demonstrated by pictures in the Party press.’ 

The Teaching and Auxiliary Staffs 

The nursery school and kindergarten teaching staffs tire composed 
entirely of women. They are graduates of special teacher-training 
schools for women ($coli pedagogice de educaloare ), which they enter 
after graduating from the 7-year school.' To keep up to date in 
their training they must periodically attend a number of refresher 
courses. The entire professional staff, including teachers, as well as 
the nonprofessional staff, of the kindergartens operate under the 
guidance of a director, usually a woman, who is appointed by and is 
responsible to the education section of the executive committee of 
tin* particular regional people’s council. 

Theoretically , the kindergartens with full-time or weekly schedules 
have a medical staff composed of a physician, a medical nurse, and a 
children s nurse. The medical nurse, who must have special training, 
is expected to aid the doctor in treating the children, keep their medical 
records in order, inspect them upon arrival each morning, and take 
care of their health in general. The children’s nurse is responsible 
for the children’s cleanliness and helps dress and undress them. , Part- 
time and seasonal kindergartens have no permanent medical staff of 
their own. Their health programs? are occasionally inspected by the 
district medical officer and nurse. 


Financing 

Preschool education in Rumania is not compulsory. Those par- 
ents (or guardians) who desire to send their children to kindergarten 
must pay a tuition fee depending upon their financial status. The 
ees are prorated on the basis of family income, number of children 
m the family, location of the school, and number of hours the child 
is at sch ool. Parents with collective incomes of less than 250 lei a 

' Ibid. ' 

* See p. 169C. 
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month are exempt from tuition payments. For children attending 
full-time schedules (9-12 hours), the monthly fees range from 7 let 
per child for parents (or guardians) with collective incomes of 251 to 
500 lei to 36 lei for those with incomes above 1,000 lei . For children 
attending the kindergartens on a weekly basis the range is between 
a minimum of 14 lei per month to a maximum of 72. In the part-time 
and seasonal kindergartens the minimum and maximum tuition fee 
are from 5 to 15 and from 2 to 6 lei, respectively. Substantial reduc- 
tions in the tuition fees are granted families with several children. 
The fees are' reduced by 20 percent for families with two children, 
30 percent for those with three, 40 percent for those with four, and 
by 50 percent for those with five. Families with more than five 
children are exempt from paying fees if their income is under 700 
lei; and if their income is above that amount they benefit from a 60 
percent reduction. 

As a rule the kindergartens are organized on the basis of extra- 
budgetary financing. Budgetary allocations are made only in case 
the independent incomes of the kindergartens are not sufficient to 
meet their expenditures. In the case of insolvent kindergartens 
operating under the guidance of cooperative or civic organizations, 
the difference is covered from the funds of these organizations. 


Enrollment 9 


Quantitatively, no other branch of Rumanian education has made 
as much progress as the preschool system. The number of kinder- 
gartens increased from 1,577 in 1938-39 to 2,998 in 1948-49 and 6,837 
in 1959-60. 10 Concurrently enrollment increased from 90,787 chil- 
dren in 1938-39 to 157,934 in 1948-49 and 315,998 in 1959-60.” The 
number of kindergarten teachers rose during the corresponding period 
from 1,819 to 3,951 and 11,326. 12 

• See table 5. 

10 See footnote 44 of chapter II. 

11 No statistics are available as to how many of tbeae children attended “full-time”, "part-time", or 
“seasonal" kindergartens. 

u For the regional distribution of the number of kindergartens and kindergarten pupils and teachers 
during academic yeara 1955-66 through 1959-60. see itiutantf tlatMU al R.P.R . mo, op. cit., p. 366 «7. 
For changes between 1959-60 and 1961-62. see table I. .Ce > 


Chapter IV 


General Education: Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 

Structure and Functions, 

t 

TN THE IMPLEMENTATION of the basic provisions of the 
1 Educational Reform Act of 1948, perhaps no other educational 
sector was altered as radically as the one encompassing the primary 
and secondary school units.' According to that Act, these units are 
intended to function in such a way that they will: 

★prepare the graduates required tor “the construction of socialism’’ 

★instill a spirit of "socialist patriotism and proletarian internationalism” 

★develop a scientific concept of life and society 

★foster an atheistic attitude toward unexplained natural phenomena 

★develop basic scientific principles and a socialist attitude toward labor and 
work through polytechnics! education 

♦develop mind and body in a well-rounded manner. 

The schools are to carry out their functions in various ways— for 
example, through teaching each subject in conformity with the pre- 
vailing interpretation of Marxist doctrine as favored by the Com- 
munist Party. 

The results of the first few years following pass&gp of the Edu- 
cational Reform Act seem to have been mixed. In terms of new 
schools built or old ones renovated and of increased numbers of pupils 
and teachers, the State was relatively successful. From its point of 
view, however, the quality and ideological orientation of the teachers 
left much to be desired, as <sjd the various programs and curricula 
prepared by the educational authorities. Educators, as well as party 
and Government figures, criticized the frequent revisions of syllabi 
and textbooks, the lack of laboratories or their unsatisfactory equip- 
ment, the shortage of agricultural experimental lots, and the over- 
crowding of school programs. Such criticisms found ample expression 

•Son particularly artldaa HI and \TC-XV of Act No. 175/lMA 
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during the Second Congress of the Rumanian Workers' (Communist) 
Party held in December 1955. Convened to discuss general problems 
relating to the adoption of the second Five-Year Plan, the Congress 
called for reorganization of the schools along polytechnical lines in 
order to bring about a closer relationship between theoretical-academic 
studies and industrial and agricultural production. It called for a 
“closer- to-life" educational system in which the students were en- 
visioned as becoming familiar with both manual labor and intellectual 
pursuits. 1 

In addition to emphasizing the requirement for practical work, the 
implementation of the directives of, the Congress involved the need 
for revising the entire complex of the primary-secondary school 
system. Plans were formulated early in 1956 calling for a reorgani- 
zation of these schools and of the school programs. These were 
allegedly “debated and discussed" in great detail in the course of a 
. great number of teacher-parent meetings and of many national and 
local pedagogical conferences. The end result was the adoption on 
July 20, 1956 of Decision No. 1380, issued jointly by the Central 
Committee of the Party and by the Council of Ministers.* While it 
retains the basic educational principles outlined in the Educational 
Reform Act of 1948, it calls for the fundamental revision qf the 
operation and network ofjthe primary-secondary schools which now 
constitute the so-called “schools of general education." 4 

Placed, like most other educational institutions in Rumania, under 
the guidance and control of the respective education sections of the 
people's councils, the schools of general education aim at bringing 
about the polytechnical education of youth through emphasis on the 
mathematical, physical, and natural sciences and through an extensive 
program of practical work in industrial or agricultural production, 
during both the regular academic year and a part of the summer 
vacation. This is supplemented by the “patriotic" education of the 
pupils through teaching all the subjects provided for in the curriculum, 
especially those dealing with “scientific socialism" or “political 
economy." 

The increased load of studies necessitated extending the schools 
of general education from 10 to 11 years. Accordingly, grades 1 to 7 
were placed in the elementary schools and grades 8 to 11 in the 
secondary. In the latter, beginning with grade 10, two special 

• For tho taxt of tb* Directive* of tb* Second Confrere aaa Diradmla c onf rm ulm of //-1 m al Parti- 
4uM Munriiorrae Ramin eu priwira la eai dr-al doitm plan tinei aal 4a dtxaollara a aeanamiai nafionaU ft 
•nii IMf-ilW. ( Direct ! vm of tk« B a wd Confrere of tkc RmwIii Workarv* Party Concamln* tk 
Second Five-Year Plan for Uw Development of Uw National Economy In 1964-1940). Bueharret: 
EdJtura da ■tat. 1966. p. 46-44. 

• Por Uxt of DacWon No. 1990/1964 nan MiniaUrul Caiacfia 4a Ufi. 4acrata, kaOrtri f> &*■ 

foaijit i$$t i Julia- St AupuaL Bocharret: EdJtura. •Uln|lflc4, 1964. p. 66-49. Por Ita Enftiah 
tranaUtloo. aaa tba Mbllofraphy laat item under “Lafal Sourrea.” 

• s a* footnou 40, chapter II. 
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sections may be formed: the scientific or rial section (sectia reaid ) in 
which physics, mathematics, and the natural sciences are emphasized 

“° ! equired: and the humanities sectioH (se^a 
umams/ted), m which Latin, Rumanian language and literature 
Russian language and literature, English (or French or German), and 
elements of Marxism-Leninism are emphasized. Although grades 1 
"t. 4 exc ' usl . vey day schools, grades 5 through 7 in addition 

coi^ The 3Ch °° a 8 ° ° ff r CVening 8eS8ions and correspondence 

and^nn7 h 'l T ° f grades 8 throu « h U- The elementary 
and secondary day schools are composed of the following categories: 

★‘•general school* of general education” covering all 11 grades 

“* Mboola 

“• *"* «"*■ ■* <* 

★prmnasiums roughly corresponding to the American junior high school and 
including only grade* 5. «. and 7 of the school, of general education 

*-ze£S srs zs?* 61 n - • •• 

As was the case to a large extent in pre- World War II days 

and Wgh 8chools in V* 1 ™ days the 
middle of the 1950 s were separate for boys and girls. In accordance 

with the provisions of the 1956 Decision the first eight grades of the 

ST95^67 gene ri eduCation if came coeducational beginning with 
the 1956-57 academic year. The other grades followed gradually. 

Like their counterparts in the Soviet Union and the other people's 

democracies, pupils of the schools of general education and the 

End SpCCiaI technical ^hools wear special school 

T heae ' were >ntroduced gradually beginning with the 
iyob-57 academic year.* 

The directive of the Second Congress envisioned a situation under 
which, by 1960-61, the fifth grade would enroll 90 percent of the 
g ™ duates; and under which, according to the Third 
^ , P a "’ 7 ' year sch001 wou,d ^ universal and compulsory. 7 
At first only the first four grades were made compulsory, but villages 

nt fTJJ?! communities having 7-year schools were required by virtue 

8 ,°v!L No -. 1035/1958 to make 7-year schooling period 
un iversal b eginning with the 1958-59 academic year.* 

‘Seop. 79H. 

£ 0r ^r 1 <* »*"* Uniform 1. U | lWml 

mt. p! 41 ’ 1 **** •*“»■* Buchwwt: Editor. .Ul.,!**, 

7 Sm footnote 2 of tbb Chapter. 

*£?!££ ThpT »• -w - cw 

£££“ c <— <- <- n- a. 
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But since this governmental action applied only to places where 
7-year schools already existed, it appears that the extension of free 
compulsory education is to a large extent only nominal. Further- 
more, with rural communities retaining the 4-year compulsory level, 
the lack of detailed planning to elevate their schools to the 7-year 
compulsory level has left an irregular pattern of schooling in the 
provinces. 

The process of making the 7-year school universal and compulsory, 
as directed by the Third Congress of the Rumanian Workers’ (Com- 
munist) Party in June 1960, was accelerated to such a degree that 
96 percent of the fourth-grade graduates were registered in the fifth 
grade during 1960-61. By 1961-62, it was anticipated, fifth-grade 
registration would include 99 percent of the fourth-grade graduates, 
thus signalizing the end of the drive to make the 7-year school uni- 
versal. On October 7, 1961, the Council of State of the Rumanian 
People’s Republic decreed that beginning with the 1961-62 academic 
year, a gradual transition (starting with the first four grades) be made 
towards establishing a universal and compulsory 8-year school 
system. Free and compulsory, the 8-year school is considered as 
representing the first phase of a 12-year school of general education, 
also planned eventually to become universal.* 

The effects of the October 7, 1961 decree will not be immediately 
evident, since according to its terms the implementation affects only 
those children entering fifth grade in 1961-62. The possible long- 
range consequence of the new schooling program, however, may from 
the State’s point of view be an improvement in the quality and 
political reliability of the working force at lower age levels than before. 
With an added year of formal education, the vocational training of 
future apprentices and farm workers will, it is hoped, be greatly 
enhanced. 


Curricula and Syllabi 


In the highly centralized educational system of Rumania, the 
curricula and syllabi for all schools and all grades are established by 
the Ministry of Education. In its directives and instructions, the 
Ministry follows the principles outlined in the various decisions of the 
Communist Party and of the Council of Ministers. 1 ' 

Each course has its detailed syllabus outlining, the material to be 
covered and the teaching aids to be used throughout the school year. 

•8n Docroo No. Z*9 oo Uw trtnrittoo to t W nlrsnsl, froo. sad eognpukory 8-jronr school In Mini* 
Uru| JortitM, Cotocffe 4* Ufi. durrsto, hoilrfH ft diaf—qH t$$t 0 l Octomhri*. Boefemt: 

EdJturo f tilo^ifteft. IM2. p. •. For rhunf In Xhm d-yuor school cwrtaalom, — p. A9&. 

»8oop. I7ff. 
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The General I Directorate of the Schools of General Education in the 
Department of Schools of the Ministry of Education draws up the 
curricula and syllabi .' The Institute of Pedagogical Sciences 
e ftttnfe pedagogice) 1 * then examines them, conducts field 
tests, and approves the result. At this point the Ministry of Edu- 
cation issues the final curricula and syllabi and neither the teachers 
nor the principals may introduce changes. However, although no 
alteration or exchange in the number of hours allotted for the different 
subjects is permitted, both the arrangement of the syllabus and the 
time of day specified for studying each subject may be adjusted in 
terms of particular conditions prevailing in any school 
The syllabus serves as a guide both to the classroom teachers and 
to the textbook authors. In addition to specifying the number of 
hours to be devoted to each area in the discipline, the syllabus also 
points out the elements to be stressed during the year. If there are 
no up-to-date textbooks to fit the requirements of the syllabus in use 
this syllabus also specifies the material to be deleted from or added 
to the available textbooks. 13 

Teachers and school officials are expected to report on whatever 
flsws they find in the syllabi. This they usually do at the national 
and local pedagogical conferences held regularly during the academic 
year. At these conferences teachers and school administrators report 
on their experiences with the programs and syllabi and later they 
may actually witness the incorporation of some of their "positive” 
views in the new plans. 

In line with the new “realist-scientific” principle followed in 
Rumanian education, as in all other fields of Rumanian culture, the 
curricula and syllabi reflect the ever-increasing emphasis placed on 
tne physical and natural sciences over the humanities. Table 6 
shows the percentage of time allotted to the humanities, the natural 
sciences, and other subjects, as outlined in the 1910 Educational Law 
reflecting the pre-World War I system), the 1928 Educational Act 
refl ecting the system between World Wars I and II j, and the 1948 

M,B,,try *- up ,h ' curri ^ - *«• 

U S*« p. 1 7611. 

^: t0r . , “'". Pk . t h ! Mlowl "« •VU'.W P-MbM for UK In ,h, Khod. of fnord Auction by th. 
fZrama d* ^ MlBtotry E<lucati(>n *>• «*»min*d in the U.S. Office of Education): 

l«Lr-t 1 16 ' ■ 2 « i®*°; 46 P ’ r , w>"x> * fitiei ptntru iltutU a VI - a ,, o Vll-a. 

klr?' l \ Programa * ft™* f >€ntru {Uu * U Vlli-XI. Bucharest. 1960. 64 p! Programa 
J*VlT. xt BttChar< * t * 1958 * 42 P- Programa dt natural* ptntru 

1 IH 16 p • ProoramT+T^L 19 ™' tit*'' Pr09Tama * tkimit ^lata <* Vll-a. Bucharest, 

^ V ' VU ' Buch *"* !•»». 21 p.; Programa dt 
XI Bucharest 1960 2* n p * 20 P- ; Programa it limba /ranetti ptntru elattU VIII- 

Protrama * iimba ptntru clattl* V-VII. Bucharest. 1958. 22 p.; 

r? v,,, - xi Bachmt - ,sw - 3 * »•= + zz* 

Mlarcat, l,jg IS p ucbarKt. ****• 20 p - Prttfama it dw. ptntru ciattlt V-VII. 
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Educational Reform Act (on which the present educational system 
is based). 


Table 6— Percentage distribution of time allotted to humanities, natural sciences, 
and other disciplines In the secondary schools, b jr type of school: 1910, 1928, 

and 1948 


Year 

Type of 
secondary 
school 

PerceeU«« of time allotted to — 

Total 

Humanities | 

Natural 

adeocea 

Other 

discipline* 

1910 

Clascal 

100 0 

88.0 

7.1 

9 9 

1910 

Modern 

- 100.0 

86.1 

26 0 

9 9 

1910 

RM C Science) 

100.0 

60.8 

86.8 

12.6 

1928 

(•) 

100 p 

59.8 

26.4 

IS 8 

1948 

* 0) 

100.0 

44.7 

46.8 

too 


SOURCE OP DATA: Standu Stoian. "Prtodplile teolll democratic* |t realbare* lor In Republic* 
Popular* Roralni" (The Principle* of the Democratic School nod Their Realtaation in the Rumania* 
People's Republic). fond* d$ Pidafofi*. Bucharest, VII:9:9, September 1966. 

1 No distinction mode In source an to type of secondary school. 

But although an ever-increasing importance has been given to the 
physical and natural sciences since the 1948 educational reform, the 
foundations underlying the schools of genera) education have come 
under severe criticism. Among other changes provided by the 1956 
decision was one for reconstruction of x the curricula and syllabi in 
accordance not only with the extended school period but also with the 
new ideas about polytechnical education. The 4-year elementary 
schools, for example, thus aim at teaching pupils to read and write 
effectively and at developing their thinking and speech. Subjects 
taught in the first four grades include Rumanian, Russian, history, 
geography, arithmetic, elementary physics, chemistry, biology, 
calligraphy, drawing, singing, physical education, and shop. The 
next three grades emphasize developing the pupils' ability to express 
themselves orally and in writing through intensified teaching of the 
subjects taught in the first four grades. Pupils in these last three 
grades are expected, however, to supplement their program by another 
modern language such as English, French, or German. They are 
also taught social and natural sciences "in the spirit of materialist- 
dialectical concepts." Mathematics is emphasized: arithmetic, plane 
^and solid geometry, trigonometry, and elementary algebra all appear 
in the curriculum. 

High school pupils have an even mop intensified program, including 
the compulsory study "of the following subjects: Rumanian and 
Rumanian literature, Latin, national and world history, philosophy 
(elements of Marxism-Leninism, psychology, logic), elements of 
political economy, mathematics (elementary algebra, theory of 
equations with a single unknown, elementary and analytical geometry, 
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trigononletry, differentia] and integral calculus), astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, natural sciences, physical geography, economics and 
political geography, national geography, drawing, music and history 

j>[ music, physical-education, practical shop work, and practical work 
in production: ' 

Ttble 7 -Number of hour* per week, per anbject, in the Rum.nJ*n-l«n*u»fe 
7 ’ ycftf school* of general education, by grade: 1958-59 


Subject 


Remark* 


Rumanian language and literature. 


History 

Ancient 

Middle Aces 

Modern and contemporary. 
Rumanian 


Constitution . 


» f 24 2C 28.1 M 


0 0 112 0 

o o !/ o o 

0 0 I 0 2 

0 0 0 0 


Engliah (or French or German). 

Mathematic* 

Arithmetic IIIIIIII 

Elementary algebra 

Elementary geometry. 


Phyaica 

Chemistry I.. II* 

Natural science* IIIIIIIIII 

Botany 1 1 1 1 *" 

Zoology Ilium 

Anatomy, human physiology, and* 
hygiene .... 

^Uagee) 1 " Ubi#Cta * nd work 

Elementary subject* on industrial produc- 
tion and shop (cities). 


Geography 

Elements of physical geography Vnd of * 
the continents: Africa, Oceania, and 

the Antarctica 

Geography of continents: Europe.’ 

w ***•» end America 

Rumanian I.IIIII 

Drswing 

Calligraphy.. 1711111 

Music -.Ill III 1 1* ‘ — 

Physical education and sport 


0 2(3) 0 

0 0 2 


0 4(B) 4 


0 4(3); 4 


Practical work i , 

S*™- o o 


SOURCE OF DATA: Ganfa tiuijimtmMui, Bueharwt, Apr. 24, 115$ 
Kumaniao-Unguage. 7-year schools of general education”). 


2 Elective. 


2 in villages; 3 in citisu. 


4 In grad* 6 in cities, 
only 3 hours of shop. 


Emphasis on singing in 
grades 1-4. 

Allotted class hours 
only. ( Extracurricu- 
lar-activities time 
not counted.) 

In all three rises ss. 
given 2 hours one* 
in 2 weeks. 


P* 2 ("Curriculum for the 
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The new curricula were constructed under principles which were to- 

★encompass the volume of theoretical knowledge and habits of practice work 
required for the multilateral training of pupils 

★observe the general principles of education 

N 

★divide the subjects in accordance with the method of concentrated teaching 
and with the students' capacities for understanding 

★contribute to the formation of the scientific conception of the world 

★aid pupils in their dialectical-materialistic interpretation of natural phenom- 
ena and social life 

★contribute to the pupils' education in the spirit of patriotism and proletarian 
internationalism 

★assure a correlation among the assigned subjects 

★be in concordance with the textbooks. 14 

The measured adopted immediately after enactment of the Decision 
of 1956 affected the substance of the curricula in the upper grades to 
a larger extent than they did in the lower grades. This was particu- 
larly true of grades 9 and 11, which are divided into a science or rtal 
section (sec/ie reald) and a humanities section (secfie umanistici). 
The percentage of time allocated to the natural sciences has been 
increased in the rial section of these grades over that shown in table 6 
for the 1948 secondary school as a whole. The 1957 figures are the 
following: 


Science (r4al). 
Humanities... 



Ptrcontafo of timo <*— 


Natural 

Social 

Other 

•rtVvM 

oeioneoo 

field* 

47.0 

40.6 

12.4 

42.5 

46.1 

11.4 


SOURCE OF DATA: Staneiu Stoian. “PHncipiila frolfi democratic* || rtaliaarea lor In Republic* 
Popular! Romlni'’ (The Prtnciplea of the Democratic School and Their Realisation in the Rumanian 
People* Republic), ftmafa do P'dagoqio, Bucharest, VII*:I1, September 19M. 

The results of the first 2 years (1956-58) seem to have been some- 
what disappointing, especially in regard to the State’s desire to bring 
about a closer connection between school and life and to strengthen 
the "patriotic” education of the pupils. A lengthened schooling 
period and a concomitant overloading of the curricula led to over- 
burdening pupils and teachers alike, as well as to a general decline in 
the standard of instruction and learning. To eliminate these short- 
comings the Ministry of Education established a Special Commission 
in May 1958. It was entrusted with the task of studying the various 
causes of the deficiencies and to propose measures for their remedy. 
In light of its findings and of the decisions of the plenary meetings of 
the Central Committee of The Rumanian Workers’ Party of June 
9-13 and N ovember 26-28, 1958, the curricula and syllabi of the 

“ KniHa dt Budurwt, V1:»:62-«, 1967. 
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schools of general education were revised. They were applied for the 
first time during the 1959-60 academic year. Special consideration 
was given to the 7-year schools, envisioned as becoming universal, 
free, and compulsory by the beginning of the Five-Year Plan (1961— 
65). The majority of the graduates of these schools are expected to 
enter the field of production. To achieve this aim the number of 
hours has been reduced, a series of minor subjects has been de- 
emphasized, and systematic practical work in industry and agriculture 
has been introduced into the curricula of the 7-year schools. 

The 1958 curriculum aims primarily to bring about a greater 
correlation between school and industrial and agricultural productive 
units and to eliminate the overburdening of the pupils through a 
substantial reduction in the number of hours per week devoted to 
academic mid extracurricular activities. In the new 7-year schools 
pupils are gradually trained for labor and they perform a number of 
tasks, consistent with their age and capacity, in the fields of industrial 
or agricultural production, depending upon the school’s location. 

In the villages, pupils of grades 5-7 devote 4 hours per week to 
practical work in agriculture; in the cities, they receive training in 
■ industrial production. Pupils of grade 5 have 3 hours of shop per 
week; those of grades 6 and 7, 4 hours. In addition, all pupils of 
grades 5-7 devote 2 weeks of their summer vacation to agricultural 
work in the villages and to industrial labor in the cities. 

Pupils of the first four grades have a less extensive program in 
practical work. In grades 1 and 2 they devote 1 hour a week, and 
in grades 3 and 4, 2 hours, to simple manual work that aims to develop 
respect for and inclination towards labor. The curricula provide for 
teaching physics, chemistry, mathematics, biology, and drawing in 
close cooperation with the pupils’ practical work in industry and 
agriculture. 

Beginning with 1959-60, the 7-year schools decreased the number 
of hours per week for academic and extracurricular activities, espe- 
cially in grades 5, 6, and 7, as shown on page 48. 

The reduction in the number of school hours despite the intensified 
practical work program was made possible on the one hand through 
incorporating in the regular curriculum a number of activities pre- 
viously considered extracurricular, and, on the other, through de- 
emphasizing subjects not necessarily related to production or deemed 
inconsistent with the mental capacities of the pupils. Thus the 
curriculum includes a number of hours devoted to guidance, the 
sports circles, and chorus; and eliminates or reduces the hours devoted 
to history or some of the natural sciences and geography. This is 
particularly true in grades 1-4. There history is taught within the 
framework of Rumanian language and literature and in the form of 
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spectively. The natural sciences are taught systematically, beginning 
with zoology in the fourth grade, followed by botany in the fifth, hu- 
man anatomy and physiology in the sixth, and hygiene in the seventh. 

Of the 3,046 hours devoted during the academic year to the hu- 
manities (including Rumanian language and literature, world and 
national history, civics, Russian and a Western language), 1,960 
(25.22 percent) are allocated to Rumanian language and literature. 
The objective of this course is not only to help pupils master their 
mother tongue but also, in the words of the President of the Higher 
Council of Schools ( Contiliul superior cd fcolihr), “to achieve the 
education of the pupils in the spirit of Communist ideology and 
morality.” 1 * The ideological content of the subjects is increased, 
particularly in grades 6 to 8. This is supplemented by the material 
in the history courses (ancient in grade 6, the Middle Ages in grade 6, 
modern and contemporary in grade 7, and national in grade 8) and 
the civic courses. The Russian language study has increased from 
21^ to 280 hours and study of a modem Western language (English, 
Frehch, or German) from 140 to 210 hours. Although the latter is 
elective, in the 7-year schools, it has become required in the 8-year 
schools. The "esthetical and physical education” of the pupils 
encompasses music (chorus), drawing, calligraphy, physical education, 
and sports. 

The village 8-year schools have introduced “agriculture” as a 
required subject in grades 5 to 8. Within its framework, the pupils 
are taught about the soil and agrotechnology, the nature and use of 
fertilizers, the cultivation of grains, horticulture, plant protection, 
animal husbandry, and rudimentary facts about farm machinery and 
the organization of agricultural production. 17 

In comparison with the weekly hours of the 7-year schools," those 
of the 8-year schools have increased somewhat. The curricular 
activities proper take up 24 hours weekly in grades 1, 2, and 3, 26 in 
grade 4, 29 in grade 5, 31 in grade 6, and 32 in grades 7 and 8. With 
the 6-day school week, this comes to 4 hours a day in the first three 
grades and 6 hours (once or twice a week, 6 hours) in the remaining 
ones." 

In the 7- and 8-year schools the natural and physical sciences are 
stressed primarily in combination with the students’ practical work 

“ ***• I>r*fo4«ni. "Can* t«rul unitar— orf ani*atork«l pedafofic— al fcoiii da 8 ani” (The Unitary 
OnaniaaUocal and PadafOfical Character of tbe E)*ht-Ye*r School), fend# 4* Parfaaoft*. Bucharest, 
X:7:8-f, July 1M1. 

11 Sea oaettoo II of Dedrton No. 428, May It, IMS, of the Central Committee of tbe Rumanian Work- 
«nr Party and the Council of If ialeten of tbe Rumanian PeopU'a Republic oa tbe Development and 
Improvement of Agricultural Education In Cafcrfia da kttiriri fi dupoatjtt #4* C*+*iUuUsi da al 

Peyuiare RemfiM. Bucbarert, X 1:14:101-24. May 28, IMS. For feamal IMlM con- 
oernin* teaching of “afrieulture” to tbe 8-year acbooto of genaral education durfnf academic year 1M2- 
•8, m Geaafe JaalffertataJuf (Journal of Education), Bucharest, Sept. 14, 1942. 

** Sea table 7. t» Petre Drffoieeeu, ep. ciL 
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requirement. In the secondary cycle of the schools of general edu- 
cation, however, these sciences receive a constantly increasing 
emphasis (see table 8). Students in grades 10 and 11 of the science 
(rtof) section have an intensive program in most of the sciences. All 
high school students (grades 8 through 11) must also devote a number 
of hours weekly to practical work in agriculture or industry, depend- 
ing upon the school’s location.* 0 

Russian is required from the fifth grade on, with 2 hours weekly. 
This means that all graduates of the future universal and compulsory 
elementary schools will have studied Russian for at least 4 years. 
A second foreign language— English, French, or German— is required 
from the sixth grade on. 

The social sciences in general and their individual fields in particular 
are stressed primarily in the upper grades. Although the “patriotic” 
education of children in the lower grades is pursued throughout the 
teaching of all subjects— especially Rumanian language and literature, 
Russian, history, the Rumanian constitution (grade 7) — since 1956 
the high school curriculum has provided for two new required subjects: 
"elements of Marxism-Leninism” and "elements of political econo- 
my.” Both are envisioned as "raising the theoretical level of the 
students” and inculcating in them a feeling of "socialist patriotism” 
and proletarian internationalism.”’ 1 A new project for teaching 
scientific socialism in grade 11 calls for a yearly program of 62 
hours. Of these, 51 will be devoted to the following topics: 

T Numt*r 

Tc r %c 

*AJm and significance of the course in Marxism-Leninism: the 
revolutionary theory of the working class 2 

# Dialectical materialism : j j 

♦Historical materialism 3 

♦Classes and the class struggle; the historical role of the 
proletariat 3 

^Social consciousness and its forms 4 

♦ Marxism-Leninism on the revolutionary party of the working 

dasa; the Rumanian Workers' Party as a Marxist-Leninist Party 4 

♦Socialist revolution: the historical-international significance of 
the "Great Socialist October Revolution" and the people's 
democratic revolution in Rumania 5 

♦ Marxist-Leninist teachings on the dictatorship of the proletariat ; > 

the people's democratic State as a form of the dictatorship of 

* the proletariat 5 

♦Alliance of the working class with the working peasantry under 
the leadership of the working class 3 

** 00 work in pnaral and on poiytoduiieal aducatioa in particular, paa p. 64 ff. 

“ 8aa also ekapter VIII of tkfc bullrtla. 
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Topic Number 

*^ rXis ^ Leni '" ist things .bout the national and the national- ” /W ’ 
colonial problem and the Mandst-Leninist solution of the 
national problem in the Rumanian People's Republic 4 

88 ^e driving force in the development and 
consolidation of the socialist order in Rumania 2 

* Marxist -Leninist teaching about war and peace 2 

★The inevitable victory of socialism in the entire world” 3 

° n pro ^ S3 . i " the a*** of general education forms 
an Integra part of every discipline, whether in the social or the phvsi- 
cal and natural sciences. Whatever the subject, pupils are constantly 
reminded of the “activities of the Communist Party in^STthe 
pcopJe ami of contributionsof the State in the “building of socialism" 
Examples in all subjects portray the “miserable mst under the 

SnT S ? gin f and **** »ndustriaIization P and eoifatfe 
zabon as the great achievement of the Party. In mathematical 

vie^ife of f ° r >Te P,C ’ mUCh ° f the data re,ates t0 the comparative 
Mrnlc anH Plta ^ S l VerSUS socia,ist Production methods. The eco- 
nomic and scientific attainments of the Western “decadent" world 

are often contrasted with the socialist economic and scientific attain 
^nts— characterized as “revolutionary advances™ uTr the Si 
^ ,0 p n ® leadership. 'The children’s attachment to the working class 

*■* ^ SSLSTJ 

of cosmopolitanism," which is said to be revealed "by formal 
is m ‘n art, ovemsOm.t'.n of Western technology, and minWaZn 
or negation of the achievements of the USSR.” 

Although the natural and physical sciences and the social studies 

ris: 1 ^ curricui -’ *■ oZ sSs 

are not neglected. The curriculum provides for a number of hours 
e*W ‘? raphy ’ drawing, music, chorus singing, guidance, and physical 

a V P^,vT J n g : ade3 . 1 ' 2 an . d 7-11, and for 3 hours in 
Pr ®f. Physical education is a required course in all grades 

•ncludmgthose in higher education.” I„ addition tocalisthenks and 

» Cwt* (Journal of Eduction). Buchnr«t. Sop,. n 19s# „ . 

IM di ^1!!^ *1 * d«v.Umnntului 

'Toward th« World of Claaa and th7 Party WithinTh^p.^^^ (Th« Tralninf of Love and Devotion 

c,«l« Of . Numtcl'rf ,n th * Cu/Hculun, of AU th. School 

30. 1»S1. p. 1080-81. • Ed “ C * UM> - ***«■' O/tool, Bueharmt, No. 107. Oct. 
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gymnastics and such popular sports as swimming, soccer, and skating, 
an ever-greater attention is being paid to hiking and excursions. At 
the end of the academic year, special sports competitions are organ- 
ized under the auspices of the Ministry of Education, with, the 
winners and all students excelling in any sport receiving coveted 
prizes and medals.” 

Guidance and counseling receive increasing importance in the 
upper grades of the elementary schools. Discipline plays a very 
important role in educating the children of Rumania for the "building 
of the new socialist society." To govern their conduct in and out of 
school, the Ministry of Education has issued a “code of behavior for 
elementary and high school students." In effect to some extent also 
before the 1948 Educational Reform and similar to one used in the 
Soviet Union,” this code makes it the duty of every student to: 

1- Acquire in a thorough and conscientious manner the body of knowledge 
offered by the school in order to become an enlightened and conscientious 
citizen useful to the working people and the Rumanian Nation. 

2. Attend school regularly and not arrive late at classes. 

3. Walk carefully in the streets, streetcars, busses, etc., observing all the 
traffic rules. 

4. Be clean when he comes to school and take care of his clothes and books. 

5. Maintain cleanliness and order at the bench, in the classroom, and in the 
school. 

Enter the class as soon as the bell rings, take his place at the bench, and 
not leave it except with the permission of the teacher or professor. 

Sit upright during the lesson, listen attentively to the teacher’s expla- 
nations and the other pupils’ answers, and not talk or let his attention 
stray to other things. 

Have a notebook in which the assignments given by the teacher or pro- 
fessor for the next lesson should be carefully entered. 

Prepare the lessons with care. 

Salute the teacher or professor and the director by standing up when they 
enter or leave the classroom. 

11. Stand at attention when he is questioned and sit down only with the 
permission of the teacher or of the professor; raise his hand if he wishes 
to answer or ask a question. 

12. Listen always to the advice and suggestions of the teacher or professor 
and to that of his counselor or school director. 

13. Pay respect to the director of the school, to the teachers or professors, by 
greeting them upon meeting them. 


* No. 69 R«f online the Organisation of Certain Activity* in Phyaleal Education and Sport* 

Within the Framework of the School Unit*. In Ministerul Ju*tJ(iei, Cokcfi* <k l*gi, <kcrtk, kot&riri 
fi diapoiifii, 1967 1 tanuark-98 Ftbmark. Bucharest: Edltura •tiinpfldt, 1967. p. 114-16. 

« Education in ft# USSR. VS. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of Education. 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1957. p. 64-66. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 
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14. Behsve modestly and in a respectful and disciplined manner in the school 
ftt home, on the street, tnd in public places. 

16 ‘ y^Tv. ? offend j n * expressions that belittle others, as weU as the 
student^ U8 * them ' Commit no act that wou ><* lower his dignity as a 

16 - #nd > uWic ««*«*-*• 

17. Be attentive to and considerate of old people, as well as of the younger 
ones, and be ready to give aid to the aged, the sick, and invalids. 

18 ' lrOU " d the hou#e ,nd Uke «■» of younger brothers and 

19 ‘ *!f h i vior tow,rd * hb colleagues, be friendly and 

sincere, Uke part in collective life, being ready to support the collective 
and to seek, on hjp part, the aid of the collective. 

20 ‘ eT" - ° f th * * Ch °° l * dm *olst ration for participation in any 

£2 SKSX'ISSr” "°* *•"“ * “* — - a a. 

2u * t ^ end ° nly those "hows, institutions, or public demonstrations which 

* ® ie ? n r f^ mn ^ nded *>y the »<*ool administration or for which per- 
mission has been given. 

22. Abide by the rules of the dormitories. 

23. Uphold the honor of his school, of his class, as well as his personal honor.*’ 

Misbehaving or delinquent children are punished severely. For 
p " p,ls giving a grade below “5” in conduct cannot be 
p^ted and must repeat the entire year regardless of other grades 

Polytechnization 

Communist educators trace the basic principles underlying poly- 
t0 Marx ’ EngB,s ’ and Lenin - According toM^-x, 

r 1 ^ hn,Sm L ,!f 11 18 ° ften caUed ’ is “ an ^“cation which, in the 
case of every child over a certain age, combines labor with instruction 
md physical culture ,” not only as a means for increasing social pro- 
duction, but as the only way of producing fully develop^ beings ”» 

V Cnini8t of “the unity oftLory with 

P , polytechmcal education forms an integral part of the 
Communist education of youths and aims to equip therTwith “the 

S23S.S' " d “ Hfc f ° Undati0n3 ° f tl» principal Unset 

8I T an * Phi ‘°"*> Nn Yark - PW-ophlc^ 

• Sm «tld. b, SUnd, StoUa U. ConUmforanul, Buduiwt, P*. «. „ 67 . 
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F °r an practical purposes, pofrtechnteal education is work-exoeri 
Reminisomt'of John ^ >mbi " es work and cJS^. 

2 22 ; SCr 
mo,din8 

hJte^e educattan al °"* polytechnic line 

Demo^ic"!,!^^^ “Tn^T Pe ° P !f 

of polytechnization has been introduced « the demand*^ a , 

~ y rz ? ha,e 

a well-rounded development of the individual In 1 <u« «-kTd^ “ ‘ 
GovOTment nationalized the home nlZef 
ambitious industnahzation programs; and it gradually Clitirtzed 
the land. It began to find itself greatly hampered however b^^ 
economy s initial backwardness and primarily amcultural y 
by the chronic shonage rf , mM ETStiTS 

overcommg these difficulties, the educational system was iStllv 
transformed along polytechnical lines. gradually 

t £ £Asssirc ar r T“r* r 

implementation of Decision No 1380 of 1956 the 

**■ of the school., „ geneC edS™ ^ ,0 reOT * M " 

Jwro?lh' > . b f'!i V “ °' P? ly , teh " ical “location, according to a 

r **“ prod ” tio ” - - <■>*««• 

*» World Wer II,. auch work pu^tlu --n.dl" , prM » 55 

k«.v W . they have Mmm . d p„» m P unt ” t^, “ 1 *" PP '* m * nU 10 •**»«•» Proper; now. 

Mno„ No. 1288 /1964 of the Coundl ol Mutate™' (Me Co£*Z »£? W< ” '* UblUhed ^ 

Crmany: EdnrrtL, .Vl*? VIII:6:««-48. dune 1959. Soviet Zone ol 
■Wen, o, h 3£ ^otX n^d^"' r 2 ‘ , ‘ * «**«>«• Bode„;:„ Z °^ 

1«2 p. Ruaaia: Education and Pro/taoional mn /, c^iPT wnment Printing Office. 1959. 

We Foundation. Waahing ton* U.S ^ u -S-8.*: b X Nicholaa DeWitt. National 

W.S.S.R. (Bulletin 1967 No l 41 I^T! ? 1961 ‘ *• ™-90. Education^ 

^n: UA Govern™ ant PrinuL ^ SbF*^' c°' — Welfare. WaaL? 

Official U.S. Education Miction to tkeU S3 R f to JWiwolidn; Report 0 / fAe 

Education, and Welfare. Wo^Tton^’ <£** < B ^» J 9 * 9 . No. 16). U A Department of Heith, 
Prvramc (Bulletin I960, No. 17) by William K Jilin*" P ^ nt . ,nf 0m< ** 1959 - 135 P- Sooiet Education 

■re 

'*"• ■" **** °' lu — «W— in Corah. «* 
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★organizing laboratory work, field measurements, and other practical appli- 
cations within the framework of teaching 

★teaching manual work (shop) in grades 1 through 4, and practical work in 
shops and experimental lots in grades 5 through 7 

★organizing practical work with electrotechnical machines and in the foun- 
dations of agriculture in grades 8 through 11 

★organizing field trips and visits in order to familiarize students directly with 
the work in industrial and agricultural enterprises 

★organizing practical and productive work in industry and agriculture 

★equipping students with knowledge, understanding, and practical habits 
within the framework of technical matters. 

The first experiments in polytechnical education were conducted 
during 1955-56 in eight schools selected by the Ministry of Education, 
of which three were under the supervision and guidance of the Insti- 
tute of Pedagogical Sciences of Bucharest. Further experiments 
were conducted in 100 schools during 1956-57, 50 selected by the 
Ministry of Education and 42 participating voluntarily. \/ 
Initially, many teachers confused the principles of polytechnical 
education with the idea of manual labor and shop work “as practiced 
in the past," or identified it with the principle of “poly vocational- 
ism." 34 Instructors teaching the scientific foundations and theoreti- 
cal elements of the various branches of production failed to secure 
cooperation from the master craftsmen entrusted with developing 
necessary habits for handling tools and carrying out production 
processes. Furthermore, in their drive to achieve practical results 
in production, teachers seemed to have forgotten “that the principal 
aim of such labor was the Communist education of youth.” 35 
Also, schools were insufficiently equipped for the technical program, 
not only because the laboratories and workshops were too few, but 
also because the teachers were poorly qualified. 3 * 

The blame for the poor outcome of the experiments was placed 
primarily on the educational institutions and the controlling organs 
of the various enterprises. 37 The General Directorate of the Schools 
of General Education and the Institute of Pedagogical Sciences, for 
example, were cited for failing to explain the aims and functions of 
polytechnical education and for failing to elaborate precise methodo- 
logical instructions to guide teachers in applying the new polytechnical 
approach in the classroom. Fault was found with the organization 
of field trips to industrial and agricultural enterprises and with the 
organization of technical circles in the schools and Pioneer homes. 
The controlling organs were accused of failing to follow up on how 

M SUnau StoUn, op. eit. 

* Rsnota d$ PtdaffOffiM, Bucharest, VHI4:6, March 1969. 

* SUndu Stolen, op. ciL 

• « Conclusion* of Iko CoUepfem of tKo Minitirf of Education, op. ciL 
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polytechnical education is brought about nf 
sufficiently with local entemri<uui t n * anc ^ n °t cooperating 
education enterprises for support of the schools of general 

* rr en “ owrstii> " 

agricultural units. The latter tocroti. the lndustnal and 

of the people’s councils and with fho f!!j, W1 | h the , education sections 
to cooperate more closely than hofor • °° pnncipa ^ s ’ af® expected 

experiments. p of ^ roun( ^ for agricultural 

302° urban ^oL^^hwlfh 86,10018 and 237 of th e 
workshops, however were ill-Amr rJ!) 6 wor ^°P- Many 

tools.* 8 Practice teaching in ’ €q '*\ ppe ?’ Peking both material and 

no opportunities exist for teaching 5 ? a *" cultu «” Where 
efforts are made to provide unde? schoS** SC ! ence ?, m produc tion, 
nets” (cabinetetehnice) tS wiTcontSn^ T^’ 

the re,ponsibiiii >' •>< 

Wically. they Tto t it ™ Lip T P “ P '*' S “'"“i 13 " 
general education and tearhor t — • kindergartens, schools of 

lively few *Z"7 Misti tutions. Actually, tela- 

scribed by the educational • • imensions an( * equipment pre- 

equipped U M “! lob “ «* ill- 

experimental opportunities in the natu^’ 11 ^ purpose 13 10 provide 
development of constructs hahit * 80,611068 an< * to stimulate 

™ - 2 2 

aided impetus when the ° f * ducat '° n received 

~ rasa-- “z~ 

- A “» «• WO. p. 2-4. 

* N - tx»«. f ,bru "r i»«: KW H, u. y 1M2. 

+ W flST' m “ t * 1 8eho °‘ Lo ‘*” MlBbtarul 

Hific*. 1964. p. 90-91. 1 ' 1964 1 IulJe-31 Aufim. Buclur«.t: Editur. 
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vacation to practical work in industrial or agricultural production. 
This summer practical work is usually performed duying June. It is 
envisioned as supplementing and completing the children’s education j 
and preparing them for future employment. Furthermore, it is 
expected to contribute not only to their physical, mental, and poly- 
technical education, but also to their “patriotic” moral training. 
Communist sources constantly emphasize that practical work in 
production is the foundation of the socialist education of youth and 
that, in Lenin’s words, “only by working together with the workers 
and peasants is it possible to become true Communists.” 41 

In the course of practical work, the-pupils are expected to develop 
a “positive attitude toward labor,” to strengthen their willpower for 
solving problems and overcoming difficulties, and to gain a feeling of 
aelf-confidende and belief In their creative capacities. Moreover, 
they are expected to develop respect for public property through the 
careful handling of machine* and tools and through the economical 
use of raw materials and natural resource*. 

New programs relating to practical work in industrial and agri- 
cultural production stress that as far as possible the requirements for 
polyteohnical education should be adjusted to the age and capacity 
of the children a* well as to the available facilities of the schools, as 
determined by their location. Care is taken to organize the work in 
a systematic manner in order to give pupils an opportunity to acquaint 
themselves gradually with the various phases of production. Practi- 
cal work is expected to assume a “pronounced collective character” 
and to be stimulated by various incentives and competitive devices. 

In line with these general principles, pupils in grades 2 and 3 
of the village schools perform simple tasks like taking care of the 
trees lining the streets, destroying harmful pests and insects, and 
beautifying the school yard. Pupils in grades 6 and 6 carry out a 
number of useful activities in agriculture and animal husbandry. 
They help cultivate cereals, harvest crops, and feed and mind cattle 
and other domestic animals. High school students perform all of 
these tasks at a higher level under the auspices of the tractor-and* 
machine stations and the State and collective farms, 

The nature of the practical work in the city schools is determined by 
the facilities available there and in the community. In schools hav- 
ing no workshops or laboratories, the fifth’ and sixth-grade pupil* 
prepare educational materials for various disciplines, especially the 

«v. I. Uauln t 4 Work*, yof, ftl (Rumliw «U. p.276, u in "f>ractica in prod^h, 

mijloc important paotni prephtiran multilateral* a slavUor” (Practical Work 1° Production, an Important 
Um for tip Multilateral Training of pupils), fyrida rfi P«fop oft*, gnehanat, VUI*:5. March »9». 

8as also Anya Coman, ppra GtUan, sad S«*-SMva ConatanUnasow, "Unala problems ala «|i*dLnj 
atitudintl eomunbta fapfc 4a munci la alayl In eondipUe Inatruiril practice tp, products” (Soma Problem 
of Training Communist Attitudes Toward Labor In Children Under t bm Condition* of Practical Work in 
Production). Rniata <U Pedopopi* Bucharest: Xl:4:16~32. April 1962. 
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Textbooks and Teaching Materials 

The Ministry of Education selects and approves each academic 
year's textbooks and teaching materials for the various grades and 
subjects. 44 The books and the materials represent a particularly 
important means for disseminating the Party's views in both elemen- 
tary and high schools. 

During the period immediately after the Educational Reform Act of 
1948 many textbooks were either provisional or were translated almost 
verbatim from textbooks in the corresponding grades of Soviet 
schools. 45 Following the transitional period, however, Rumanian 
authors or “author collectives" have been permitted to follow a more 
“national" approach by taking into consideration the “positive" 
achievements of the educational system of pre-World War II Rumania. 

Basically, the overall orientation of the textbooks is a “realist- 
scientific" one, based on the principles of Marxism-Leninism. 

Results from various nationwide competitions, organized by the 
Ministry of Education, determine which textbooks are to be used 
and how they are to be prepared. Whenever the need arises the Min- 
istry issues detailed instructions relating to the type of textbooks 
to be prepared, the subjects to be covered, and the grades and school 
levels for which the textbooks are envisioned. After the Council 
of Ministers has approved the instructions they are published in most 
Party newspapers and in all professional journals. The accepted 
manuscripts are then published by the Didactical and Pedagogical 
State Publishing House (Editura de slat didaciicd pedagogicd), estab- 
lished in 1951. At first the edition is a limited one for experimental 
use in a few carefully selected schools. These schools are normally 
supervised by the Institute of Pedagogical Sciences (Instiiutul de 
$tiinte pedagogice ). Following any revisions introduced in response 
to suggestions of the Institute and the educators first using them, 
the textbooks are then published in a definitive edition established by 
the educational authorities. 

Written in accordance with an outline in the syllabus prepared by 
the Department of Schools of the Ministry of Education for each 
subject and grade, the textbooks are clear and brief, with passages 
that are to be noted particularly appearing in italics. Figurative and 
emotional devices are frequent. New terms or foreign words appear- 
ing for the first time are explained. Small, mostly black and white, 

14 For a list of the 1954-65 textbooks see Miniate rul Invi^lmlntului, LiMa manuaUAor walabiU In ansi 
feolar 19H-19S5 pentru fcoiil* eUmenlar *, fcolile de y apU ani, fcoiile medii (de tec* a hi), y coHU pedagogic 
de In e&jdlon yi de eduealoare (List of Textbooks To Be Used During the 1954-1955 Academic Year in the 
Element * r>-, Saven-Yser. Secondary— 1 Ten-Year School* and In the Teacher-Training Schools for Men 
and Women). Bucharest: Editura de stat didactic! yl pedagogic!, 1954. S8 p. 

u For example, the astronomy textbook for the science (r4oi) section of grade 11, printed as late as I960, 
Is a translation of a Russian textbook by B. A. 'Vpronteov-Veiyamlnov. See appendix A. 
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The school authorities have been less successful in their plans for 
greater use of audiovisual aids in classroom teaching. Although the 
governmental agencies concerned with education have increased the 
production of documentary films and stills and of audiovisual equip- 
ment, their classroom use appears to be sporadic and unorganized. 40 

Occupying a central place in the teaching process, the general 
guidelines and ideas underlying the subject matter of the textbooks 
are those of Marxism-Leninism. While this is true of all subject 
matter, it is particularly stressed in the social sciences. 61 

History textbooks follow very closely the dialectical periodization 
of history, reflecting the stages of social class-property development 
as outlined by Marxist historiographers. Also the textbooks in 
political economy (those in grade 10, for example) offer a doctrinaire 
outline of Marxism-Leninism, emphasizing the stages of capitalist 
and socialist developments and the inevitability of a gradual world 
transition from capitalism through socialism to communism under 
the leadership of the USSR. All textbooks are constructed so as to 
incorporate not only the subject material proper but also material 
conducive to developing in the pupil’s mind a "healthy attitude 
towards labor, a rationalistic concept of life, and a spirit of socialist 
patriotism and proletarian internationalism." 

The superiority of the socialist system is “demonstrated" by 
portraying the achievements of the USSR and the people's democ- 
racies and the negative elements of the Western world. The United 
States of America is portrayed as the chief villain after World War II, 
while the Soviet Union is depicted as the leader in the struggle for 
peace and the people’s liberation from colonialism and capitalist 
oppression. The United States is described as a country dominated 
by monopolies exploiting the workers, where the malfunctioning of 
the economy is matched only by the suppression of the Negro. 
Having become the strongest capitalist country, the United States, 
it is stressed, aims at world domination. For this purpose it launched 
the Truman doctrine, organized the NATO pact (“a direct tool for 
the preparation, of a new World War against the USSR and the 
people's democracies") and other pacts, and established hundreds of 
bases around the socialist countries. 62 > 

The outbreak of World War II is attributed to the struggle of the 
imperialists for world domination. Following the attack on the 
Soviet Union in June 1941, 63 the war took on a liberating character 

M In 1959 the National Film Archive* (ArAtea nafionalS de film*) of Buchareat prepared Caialopd 
odnotal of filmelor didaciice, ftiinfifiee fi educative (Annotated Catalog of Didactical, Scientific, and Educa- 
tional Films) to aid interested achooia in eefccting documentary. Buchpreat: Tf pogra/la tnvi(imtntului. 
1959. 

“ Alexandre CreUianu. Capti m Rumania. A Decade of Soviet Rule, op . <nl., p. 214-19. 

** History textbook for grade 10. See appendix A. 

M Thia name textbook doea not mention the Soviet-Oerroan Pact of Auguat 1939.' 
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due to the "struggle of the popular masses led by the communist 
parties in the capitalist States and to the struggle of the USSR” 
In the course of the conflict 

' • ' the Sov ' e . t ^ ni ° n alone th « entire brunt of the war against Hitlerite 

USA^nd a F d 5 h 0P !!!I a “ ieS - During 1941 - 45 the fading circles of thl 
USA and England wanted to get m contact with the leaders of Hitlerite 

On[!"th n e y he n r° rder ‘a ap ' eement with them “gainst the USSR. 

the en l, Sm ( “ T y ° f the 8oldi < ?rs - offi «rs, and peoples, only 

the crushing victories of the Soviet Army, decided the fate of the war and 

brought about the military defeat of the Hitlerite war machine.** 

Rumanian history textbooks emphasize that the bombing of 
Hiroshima and- Nagasaki was done by the American Air Force and 
that the bombing itself (in the words of one of the textbooks) "had 
no military result whatsoever, hitting the peaceful population; and was 
condemned by the entire civilized world. 


Examinations and Grading^ 


9 

The pupils’ academic and extracurricular performance is of great 
interest, not only to their parents but also to the State. Both the 
examinations and the grading procedures are carefully outlined in 
instructions issued periodically by the Ministry of Education 
Teachers are expected to test the pupil’s performance in relation to 
that of his colleagues and to his ability, as well as to what is expected 
of him by the school authorities. His daily work is evaluated through 
oral recitations in class, homework assignments, occasional ex- 
temporaneous quizzes, and periodic examinations. 

Promotion from all grades except 4, 7, and 11 is based on the pupil’s 
cumulative record of daily work and the results of quarterly and 
year-end examinations. Pupils in grades 4, 7, and 11 are promoted 
on the basis of the cumulative record and the results of final stand- 
ardized State examinations prepared by the central educational 
authorities. The grade 11 examination, crowning the completion of 
the entire cycle of the elementary-secondary program, is the so-called 
maturity or bacalaureat examination. Success in that examination 
entitles the pupil to a maturity or bacalaureat diploma, enabling him 

to take entrance examinations offered by the institutions of higher 
learning. , * 

Graduation from grade 4 requires a successful written and oral 
ex aminatio n in Rumanian (or in the native language) and arithmetic. 

44 Hiatory textbook, op. cit. 

“ Ibid. 

by \l.U^7‘ r ' b r , ,° n °: d " N °- 62 ° f F ' b - 27 - 1957 *n* Ord.r No. 91 of Apr. 5. m 7 . «u«l 
by the Ministry of Education for the 1957-58 academic year Pnr tK» . . 

M., , , M7 .„d Ap , 12 . 19S7 iMun C «*o ° rd "* - tb * 
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In addition to having to take the examinations required for passing 
from grade 4, pupils graduating from grade 7 have to take oral 
examinations m the following subjects: natural sciences, Rumanian 
geography, Rumanian history, and Rumanian constitution (civics) 

1 hese examinations are given twice a year: once at the end of the 
academic year (June 5-15), and again at the beginning of the follow- 
ing academic year (September 5-12). 

Agisted by a delegate teacher assigned by the educational section 
of the district (raional) or the urban people’s council, the regular 
teacher of grade 4 conducts graduation examinations for her pupils 

A commission conducts these examinations for grade 7 pupils. 

The maturity ( bacalaureat ) examination" may be taken bv ill 
graduates of grade' 11. Although both written and oral examina- 
tions are required in mathematics, Rumanian (or the native language) 
and Latin (for students taking the humanities course), only oral 

srr°“r the following 8u Wecta: physics, chemis- 

y, geography, foundations of Darwinism, Rumanian history 
political economy, and Russian. The examinations are given by a 

r F rr ° f S r i i S * Wh0 * head is appointe(i * the Ministry 
of Education. Candidates receiving a grade of “5” or better in ail 

^ pa ^ and ** eligible for the bacalaurea, 

P * ^he diploma itself lists all grades received in high school 
Students holding this diploma may be given responsible positions in 
production or after fulfilling certain additional requirements they 
may attend an institution of higher learning. Candidates who fail 
the maturity examination may take it a second time within 2 years- 

a Se T d J t ' me °y wh0 do not a PP ear for re-examina- 

t,me “ m “ ^ V* 

anl'tL^t^Y exam,nations in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and the natural sciences cover a wide range of 'topics. In chemistry 

for example, candidates are examined in the following: 
★atamic-molecular.theory and general laws of chemistry 
★determination of the molecular weight of substances in the gaseous state 
★calculations for chemical reactions, using fotapulas and equations 

★oxides, bases, acids, and salts (composition, nomenclature, and properties) 
★hydrogen 

★sulphur and its compounds 

★nitrogen and its main compounds 

★phosph orus, orthophosphoric acid, and the phosphates 

tl Z-* r r , T™‘ nU - *« d - «■* of «w .*«. u, be 

suit Ganta Apr. 21, J’m"*"' * d “*‘ T” 1941 
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★carbon and its inorganic compounds 
★silicon, silicon dioxide, glass, and cement 

★hydro-carbons (methane, ethylene, acetylene, and benzene) 

★isomerism 

★Butlerov's theory of the structure of organic compounds 

★petroleum and its derivatives 

★dry distillation of coal 

★ethyl alcohol 

★glycerine 

★phenol 

★formaldehyde 
★formic acid 
★acetic acid 
★esters 

★fats and soaps. 

Candidates are also examined in the following (studied in grade 
10): sugars, nitrogenous organic substances, periodic laws and the 
periodic table of the elements, atomic structure, electrolytic dis- 
sociation, metals (physical and chemical properties), alloys, sodium, 
potassium, calcium, aluminum, and iron. 

Although the Rumanian schools followed the Soviet system of 
grading*" for a relatively brief period, at present they follow the 
one used during the interwar period, i.e., the numbers “10” through 
being the highest and "1” the lowest mark. A mark of 
‘'5" is the minimum final grade required for passing. Marks are 
entered in the pupil’s record book (carnet de studii), which is to be 
signed by his parents or guardians. His quarterly grade is established 
by considering the average of his marks during the quarter and on 
the written examipation at the end of the quarter. The pupil’s 
annual grade, on the other hand, is established by averaging his 
grades, in the three quarters. Pupils who have received an average 
of 5 or above in all subjects are considered promoted. Those 
receiving grades below “5” in two subjects are given a chance to take' 
another examination in these subjects during the period immediately 
preceding the beginning of the next academic year. Such pupils are 
referred to in Rumanian as corigenfi. Pupils receiving grades below 
5 in three subjects or failing the examination for the second time are 
also considered as haying failed and they must repeat the entire year. 
Drastic mea sures are in force against “misbehaving” or “delinquent” 

“ According to tbo Soviet qmtem ot trading in um during 1952-56, n mirk ol "5" win countered ei- 

4 r ir* S , P T inf ' “ 2 " “<* “1” Mure. (Sen Deciiion No. 1795 /1952 of the 

Council of Minister* in BuUitnui Ofu-iai, Bucharest, No. 47, Sept. 16, 19S2.) 
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by ^ fact that ^ose receiving a grade below 
5 m conduct are considered as having failed and must repeat the 
entire year, irrespective of their subject-matter grades. ^ 


Enrollment 


R.I^n comprehensive figures relating to various aspects of 
Rumanian education since the establishment of the Rumanian 
Peoples Reputfic were published in 1957. From that date on the 
Rumanian Government has published yearly statistical reports 
covering education, among other fields. The statistical data used for 

present bulletin were taken from the i%o ediu ° n 

%ures ,or ““ «*“* »' 

An analysis of tablel 9, 10, and 11 reveals the following facts* 0 

L , 1938-39 r* 194fM9 ’ th « **al number of children attending the 

1 846 202 orTTT * uc “ tl0 " ^ des increased from 1,604,481 to 
1,846,202 or 15.1 percent. The increase occurred in spite of the country’s 

diminished temtory resulting from the incorporation of Northern Bukovina 

d Bessarabia into the Soviet Union (June 1940). Following the 1948 

^ im79T O ^m e nn 0Mment iK er ^ Ua,,y « whi 

I7n’ / ® epnnm * Mth ‘be 1955-56 academic year, however 

of 2 3r8 e 447 aRa , , 2fi^ 8an ^ r rea3e ’ a " d by 1959-60 il bad Reached a high 
of 2,338,447— a 26.7 percent increase over the 1918-49 figures 

r ssas.'srrS 

mately two and a third times greater than 10 years earlier. By’ 1959-60 

over uir mg^Tle^ef 7 ’^ ' 7 ° f 342,557 < about 120 P«»t> 

academic year the first academic year following the second reorgaSS 

J 1 Iraduahv 8y3te "L the 8ame time the num ber of pupils 

19M60 n, ,5 ? ly ,ncrea8ed from 55 - 020 i" 1948-49 to 203,044 in 

tiST"- 7! -“ "" - •— -a- - 

SiiMnTws^ number attending grades 1-4 in 1938-39. 85.7 

percent m 1948-49, and 78.5 percent m 1959-60), the situation was reversed 

801 °- th * 2 !’°° 4 pupiIs in ^ ades 8-H in 1938-39, only 

f i CCnt ^ WeF€ m rural areafir ; »nd in 1948-49, 353 out Of 55 020 

(only 0.64 percent). By 1959-60, this percentage had in«*S consider 
ably, but waa still only 10 percent (20 31^1 nf fha ♦ » i , , 1 

DuniUi in ^ A A ceni of the total number of 203,044 

pupils) in these grade*. Once again the greatest progress was achieved 
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f?,, 8 11 “ rt l re ' atlvely 8ma| l, especially in rural areas. Of the 

1,224,185 pupils m grades 1-4 in 1962-53 and who therefore were of the 
proper age for grades 8-11 in 1959-60, only 203 044 or 16 5 nereenr f th 
actually attending these grades. I„ the 

children of appropriate age (20,313 of a theoretically eligible 1 004 4441 
were actually in grades 8-11 in 1959-60. P 1.004,444) 

5 ' IL2T " tt* 1 in rural areas ma »y PUP» 6 * 8 * * * * * in grades 1-4 are 

‘ h , tho8e norinal| y attending these grades. Although the rural 
popuhtion age group 7-10" was only 847,814, a total of 1 034 726 were 
enrolled in grades 1-4 during the 1956-57 academic year. During the 
same year, when the entire cycle of the school of general education consisted 

ouStUI of Ml th ildren (,6 ‘tP erCent) ****** *™des 8-10 out 
, 141 , 881,434 the corresponding age group of 14-16. Although 
the rural population in this age group was 601,873, only 6,104X1.01 percent) 

whS by 1**59 WwhlnL^f ^ ^ SitUati ° n had 

rn tLt vear 2M044 nTr ry !f'°° ,ing was a * ain «“«« to grade 11. 
in tnat year 203,044 (16.8 percent) were enrolled in grades 8-11 out of a 

aOsS’So’SS^ P ° pul ?‘ ion < 14 * * - 17 yoa») of 1.206,720" Of these, only 
20.313 (10 percent) came from rural areas, even though the rural population 

14 ' 17 waa fl«.56 5 (67.7 percent). The numbH vZgS . 

of the 419 736 P ^n CyC 8 C I f thC *?° ndary Scho ° l was 7 - 784 * or 1.86 ^rLt 
of the 419,736 village girls in this age group, 3.83 percent of the total 

203,044. 4nd 8.4, p^ t 92,260 drt.lSLH' 

(The ratios quoted above would be even smaller if only day school pupils 

T® C ?. n8ide r^ 8 ' nce ‘ he enrollment figures for grades 5-10 (11) include 

sbU of o 8 ^ er8 ^ ed the ** ^ and «>e evening session Avail! 

able statistics do not differentiate between the two categories.) 

6 ' ail'd S *T l ° haVe impr0Ved 9teadi| y- Between 1938-39 

^rint WCTe added in the Schooh ° f general edu- 

“J‘°" i ? mCreaae ' accom P a nied by an enrollment increase of 

26 7 DercenTriT ! 948_ J 9 to 1959 60 • with a rise in enrollment of 

toJZr-*? nUmb ? ° f ‘en'hers increased by 48.1 percent, from 66,105 
to 97,907. This was reflected in a reduction of the average class size in the 

and^sTr^K’ ° m 40 PUPi ' 8 ** 0,888 “ 1938 " 39 10 34 in 1948 - 49 

‘ 1938 a " d h * h 8ch °° ,S increased '">m ‘3.865 in 

1938 39 to 14,988 in 1948-49 and to 16,222 in 1958-59, only to decrease 

lMsUq^ffToaoLo^ 10 con8olida ‘'ons-to 15,600 in 1959-60. Between 
to 9 957 “but the 9 60 !!* ° f 4 ' year 8chools decreased from 11,439 

and the i i b t th ^ U "I b ! r ° f 7 ' year 8ch0018 increased from 3,332 to 6,130, 
and th e “-year schools from 217 to 513 (almost double)." 

** Children enter first grade at age 7. 

J|TJ» powntw -hoc-s. population finally h lf her. ola, U, th. birth b.tw„„ ,»« 








Table 11.— Number of pupils la Schools of general education, by grade. 
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.. National Minorities 

^ the ? han «ea introduced in Rumania's general educa- 
12^*^ ° f tran3formation3 *** also occurred in private 
mS T 1 1 th ® educat,on of national minorities. Althoi«h the 
minwity schools were the subject of a number of legal actsin the 

i^r'^ y i°r 1,<>Wi - 8 W ° r,d War H ' the fundamental change 

in their structiue and functions was brought about by the Educational 

Rrform Act of 194S, Soon thereafter 1 the Government ordS "x 

muEf" ° f a , thC a33eta of churchea * congregations, religious com- 
nnunfaes, pnvate associations, individuals, and physical and juridical 

ESJi? T^r f January 1948 for the operation and 

the children of the national minorities from that date on had to 

y ” ^ inaatUti °" S ’ '"** “»* 

IteSj nZZl? b ’ b T* Paid to *• Wht. >»l aeration, of 
the rodent nationalities in the sense that instruction is given in their 

SyiSfe “ , and T Mt “ f ““ “ 

. , ^ socalist. The aim is obviously not exploitation and further 

^ taraI Ventage of the particular nationality within 
Of ttTZS™ CUltUre ’ ^ 

sch^^tb^hT^ . brin ? n * the private, parochial, and minority 

SJiSrflJ f ayst * m ’ ** Rumanian Government 
Akho,^ d m f fure'Ko-supported schools in the country. 44 

were ei^hfed Run »nian citizenship 

were enabled to continue their schooling and teaching resDectivpfv 

° f the8e Xh0 ° h take^er by’ 
tne btate with the rights of a lessee. ”« 

nif 3 **’ 8 viewpoint , regarding educational policies toward the 
“Mnonties is reflected in an article by Uszl6 Bdnyai a 
Director General in the Ministry of Education in 1957. At the 10th 
anniversary^ of the establishment of the people’s democracy in 
Rumania, w hen Mr. B6nyai reviewed educational achievements in the 

^ 2 ; i * 4 * 1 “a** 10 * *0 Um EiproprUUoo of th. Propwty of 

Aaf. 8 , 1948 , p, $$ 24 - 26 . M**Uor*l Oficxol, BucW, Parti A., No. 177 , 

thlt °* , * 4 *’ 

qtttaUjr anModad by DtctofonNo 416/1 QMm1ii -r °°' Th* provWoa mm «ub«*- 

»■"— l -* r r 

h RsmtnUa 
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I languages of the resident nationalities, he contended that past govem- 
I ments of the country had used education for inculcating chauvinist 
I prejudices in youth and for alienating children from their own cultural 
I background. He further claimed (as illustrating the previous 
i ” nfaTO f“ * n n j ot Providing equal educational opportunities to all 
the people) that during the 1930-31 academic year only 41 percent of 
the Ukraiman, 53 percent of the Turkish and Tartar, and 68 percent 

t f the ^ us ®^ an ch iWren had been able to graduate from the first 
four grades.” 

In contrast, the article emphasized the Government’s actions on 
behalf of the minorities after March 6, 1945— especially after 1947. 
During that year a special General Secretariat was established in the 
then Ministry of Public Education to deal specifically with minority 
sch°°ls A nuirfber of facilities were provided for each of the 15 
nationalities living in Rumania, and the Hungarian minority was 
especially well taken care of by a series of new schools ranging from 
kindergartens to various institutions of higher learning. A high 
school was built for each of the Russian, Serbian, Slovak, Tartar, and 
Greek minorities. Four- and seven-year schools were established in 
which the language of instruction is Bulgarian, Turkish, Croatian, 
Czech, Armenian, or Y lddish. There are also 4-year schools in 'which' 

Polish is the language of instruction. Special teacher-training schools ‘ 
were. also established in which the language of instruction is Hun- 
garian, German, Serbian, Ukrainian, Russian, Slovak, Tartar, or 

Following the enactment of Decision No. 1380/1956, the State 
established a General Directorate of Education for the Resident 
Nationalities (Dtrecfta general a tnrMmtntului noiioiudil&tiloT con- 
locuitoare) to deal specifically with matters related to the education 
of national minorities. This directorate, however, seems to have 
been eliminated by the June 1962 reorganization of the Ministry of 

- , Its . func 1 tlons were to -cooperate with the other organs 
of the Ministry m solving problems related to schoohplans, develop- 
ment of school networks, organization and guidance of the educational 
process, and equipping the schools; and to collaborate with the 
people s councils in controlling and inspecting the functions and 
activities of minority schools.” 

The curriculum of the minority schools is similar to that of the 
?and 12) ng Rumanian 33 the lan 8 ua 8 e instruction (see tables 

. . The first comprehensive figures relating to educational facilities for 
= j >ial minorities ahd to the number of students attending them 


" fUfitim d$ 

Ibid. 


P*do-tU, Buch&rwt, Visit Jt-41 . DmoIw 1957. 
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Tmble 12. Number of houre per week, per subject, in the schools for the notional 
minorities, by grade and a*e: 1957-58 


Subject 


Percent 


Mother tongue 

Rumanian 

Literature in the mother t&nguell 
Rumanian literature.. 

Russian """ 

English (or French or German).." 
History 

Ancient History 

History or the Middle Agm_/_ 
Modern and contemporary 


hktory 

iistory of the 


^ .of the Rumanian * ~ * [ 

n People s Republic 0 0 0 O n' f _ 5 l 4i 

Constitution of the Rumanian 0 0 > 2 2 O.W 

Mathematics 2 2 2 J J £ 1 i 0 4* 

Arithmetic 0 0 0 n 2 2 £ 24 h.m 

Elementary algebra 0 0 0 0 n ? . £ 7 8 86 

* X 2 0 ■ ° » * * 2 « 

Chemistry a222£826 2 40 

Sdttice of nature (rudiments of" ® ® . 3 ’ 8 , 1 . 44 

biological science end of physico- 

MErszsr* - ° 0 1 2 0 0 0 s !44 

SSStaSS-vr:::;:::::::; ® ' J 2 2 2 2 ' 0 * 1 « 

Anatomy, physiology, "and" ° ° 0 2 0 2 0.96 

Geo ooiJSX 11 046 

Notions of physical geography ® ® 8 1.44 

and the continents; Africa, 

South America, Oceania. 

end Antarctica 0 0 0 n a n - 

Geography of the contineota: 0 0 0 3 0 0 8 1.44 

America *** * nd Nortb 

Geography of the Rumanian ^ ^ ^ ® ® 2 y ® 2 0.96 

* 1 ? 1 ? 0-2 2 ON 

Hyodwrtu»«.„.:.:::::::: I 1 }} A 1 1 7 » >• 

\ * * | ? *° l .i IS 

Handwork and practical work 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 10 4 81 

? ATA: Vtvr^ 00 ' Pr ^ arati0n an4 l"*iug ofOu Primary School CurrinUmm (PubUes- 
4). Geneva; UNESCO. International Bureau of Education, 1968. p. 181. 

were published in 1957. 70 The data pertaining to the minority 
schools of general education (table 13) show a small but steady 
increase in enrollment from 1943-49 to 1951-52, when it reached a 
P^k of 244,649. Beginning with 1952-53, attendance declined until 
1955-56, when it was 208,658; and then in 1956-57 rose again, 
reaching 214,785., » 

The explanation for the gradual decline' in minority school enroll- 
ments may perhaps be found in the fact that more and more children 
of the nat ional minorities choose to complete their schooling in 

>• Antmt lotiMic of R.P.R. 1967. Bucharest: Edjtura atilattAcft 1967 n *n*_Ae 1, 1. , „ 
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Table 13.— Number of schools and sections' for the national minorities and m 
of pupils, by type of school and grade: IHM« thr™«h I95J-5" 


1948- 

49 

1949- 

60 

1960- 

61 

1951- 

62 

1952- 

63 

1958- 

64 

1964 

55 

1966- 

66 

2 ' 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Stkoota of Gcnvil 
Edactliait 


NUMBER OP SCHOOLS AND SECTIONS 


l-rcar 

School*.,.. 

1,874 

1,449 

Section*.. * 

76 

73 

79 (\ 

7-yrar 

School* "... 

708 

Section* 

82 

80 

10 - (/!-) gear 
School* 

33 

82 

Section* 

2 

^ 6 

Teacher-Training Schools 



School* 

16 

1 

22 

Section* 

8 

Technical School* 



School* I 

81 

24 


Vocational School* 
for Apprenticed 


Schools.. 

Section*. 


Higher Education 1 


Faculties. 

Section*.. 


1,602 

1,468 

I 1.462 

1,444 

1,445 

81 

89 

89 

74 

w 

784 

744 

712 

724 

714 

84 

85 

44 

40 

84 

87 

86 

88 

41 

44 

8 

9 

15 

21 

29 

28 

24 

26 

25 

17 

6 

10 

8 

8 

18 

18 

18 

21 

19 

12 

51 

86 

26 

16 

11 

4S 

46 

60 

42 

41 

20 

16 

16 

17 

16 

0 

0 

0| 

0 

0 


.416 1,848 

118 261 


School* of General 
Edaration* 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 


Grade* 1-4. 


iDcumcai education 

Vocational achoola for ap- 
prenticta 


169,868 

172,006 

171,976 

178,748 

160.681 

148,910 

184,476 

127 684 

66,292 

69,204 

68,946 

68.912 

1 66,698 

71,048 

70,087 

67,026 

6,192 

6,441 

6,707 

6,989 

8,884 

11,806 

121688 

18,998 

8,827 

4,276 

5,617 

6,217 

6.728 

6,671 

2,688 

1 197 

5,608 

7,492 

10,061 

12,198 

11,448 

11,917 

7,660 

1.186 

0 

2.886 

0 

2,887 

8,648 

3,612 

8.666 

8,804 

8,151 

8,268 

6,974 

4,188 

6,425 

8,616 

6,061 

8.487 


181,773 


< 00 - 07 . - * — *»»'• V- 

op * r *‘* wtliiD “"■« «""•»*•» - tb. 

SZ'Z. “ d •«■"* ■'•boot, for working 

1 Did not^x^Uwfpre Augtat 23 , 1944 . 

Rumanian schools. Thus, the number of children attending schools 
or sections 71 with instruction in a minority language declined pro- 
gressively from 1952-53 to 1955-56, although the number of such 
schools remained roughly stationary— at around 2,350 during this 
period. Th e 1956-57 additional enrollment in the minority schools 
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Table “-Number ol .wheels end actions' for the national minority* ,nd Bumb „ 
or pupils, by lanfuafe of instruction: 1955-56 anA 1 BM-JS 7 D " 


r Total 

Hun- i 

garlan 

1 Gor- 
1 roan 

Ukrai- 

nian 

Rua- 

_»ian_ 

Sorb Slo- Vid- Tar- Turk- 

vak dlah tap iab 

2 

9 

• 4 

6 

6 

7 6 9 16 i| 


Education* 

H*»f 

SCHOOLS 

i - 1.416 1,022 


NUMBER OP SCHOOLS AND SECTIONS* 


1966-67 : Tgia 

SECTIONS 

19(6-H i ia 

26? 

7-f#ar 

SCHOOLS 

iccfcj? 686 

1966-67 015 

SECTIONS 

1966-56. S7 

1966-67 Jo 

10 - (11-) Mar * 

SCHOOLS 

1966-66 5j 

1966-67 «2 

SECTIONS 

1966-66 47 

W64-67 81 

TearW'Tralnlafl 

School. 

SCHOOLS * 

1966-66 10 

1966-67 o 

SECTIONS 

1966-66 14 

1966-67 IJ 

a 

1966-67 al 

Vocational SdM^a V 

r " r 


022| 146 

940 167 


1966-56... 

20 

\ 19 

1966-67 

18 

X 18 

SECTIONS 

1966-66.../... . 

40 

88 

1964 67 

69 

48 

Higher Education 

, faculties 

1966-66 

13 

18 

1966-67 T 

11 

11 

SECTIONS 

1966-66 

0 

0 


ScAoala of Gen«rm| 
Education* 
GRADES 1-4 


NUMBER OF PUPILS* 


GRADES 6-7 


GRADES 
8-10 ( 11 ) 


Toochor-TraUtaf 

1.197 672 

1966-67 5Q9 . 246 

Techuleal ScM. 

IJJJ-fJ 1,186 1,161 


V«»tiou*| School. 

wS£-iKS «i- 7>02 * ‘-“ 4 

ISItl?:::::::::: 1:S i'iS 


9|10,819 

6,685 

! 2,868 

1,868 

1,186 

185 

1.610 

2 11,660 

6,604 

3,007 

2,104 

1 1,180 

178 

1.481 

9,12 ,216 

1,370 

662 

416 

181 

117 

j 268- 

* 10,108 

1,369 

672 

444 

169 

182 

280 

8,049 

268 

48 

98 

70 

0 

0 

8,872 

301 

99 

96 

61 

0 

89 

149 

187 

61 

60 

18 

0 

88 

76 

94 

86 

88 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

8<? 

0 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

299 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

606 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 105 

0 122 


1967. p. 


SOURCE OP t>ATA : AnmanU at R.PM. J967. Buehartut: Editor. |tiin|Ulc*, 


1 Tb. miaority-lanruaf. Mction. operate within tbm framework ot aehoola uriof R umanian u the 
rtfuUrUociUf. of laatruetioo. 

% 1 IncfVb. rvonlnc •ckoota for worldly and riUa^f* youth. > 
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of 6,123 pupils resulted from an increase of 70 such schools or sections. 
Although the number of minority school units for grades l-ll was 
2,424 in 1956-57 as against 2,354 in 1955-56, the increase was due to 
an increase in the number of sections. Actually, the number of 
minority schools proper was reduced from 2,152 to 2,020 during the 
corresponding period. That this decline is expected to be a lasting 
trend can be seen from the enrollment figures of the minority-language 
teacher-training institutes, which train teachers for the schools of 
general education: the number of students at these institutes declined 
from a high of 6,217 in 1951-52 to only 503 in 1956-57. 

A statistical breakdown of the number of minority schools func- 
tioning during 1955-56 and 1956-57 in terms of the language of 
instruction and of the number of children attending them is given in 
'table 14. The yearly fluctuation in enrollment notwithstanding, the 
largest number of schools use Hungarian as the language of instruc- 
tion Thus, .during 1955-56, 1,632 of the 2,354 minority school units 
used Hungarian as the language of instruction and 374 used German. 
The remaining 348 were divided among 13 other languages. Yiddish 
was used in only four school units. 

The enrollment situation was almost identical. In 1955-56 the 

on^L e J lr °! 1 T nt * n the minority 80,100,8 of K ene raJ education was 
2 j ,6 ^f ’ 162 - 024 w ere attending Hungarian-language schools 

and 26,086 German. - The remaining 20,548 were divided among 
school units using the 13 other languages. The Yiddish units of 
general education, for example, were attended by only 302 pupils. 

The ratio of enrollment in terms of the population with a mother 
tongue other than Rumanian is revealed by a comparison^of the 
number of pupils shown in table 14 with results' of the Rumanian 
census of February 21, 1956. When the number of pupils in 1955-56 
(table 14) is compared with the figures in column 3 (mother tongue) 


Table 15.- 


Populallon of Rumania by nationality and mother tongue: Census of 
February 21, 1956 


Population 


Tool. 


Rumanian... 

Hungarian 

German * 

Jewiah (Yiddish)""; 


£yp*y- 

Ikrainian and Rutbcwiian. 

Serbian, Croatian, and Slovenian ' 

K unman 

Slovakian ”” - - 

Tartar — 

Turkish - 

Bulgarian I * 

Cmrb 

Other and not etated,” ~ 


Nationality 


17. 18t.lt* 

14.996, 1H 
1.587,676 
384,708 
146,264 
104,216 
60,479 
46,617 
38,731 
23.331 
20,469 
14.329 
12.040 
11,821 
42,756 


Mother tongue 


SOURCE OF DATA: Figures baaed on table. 16 and 16 of tbe AnmanU tkdiMic ol 
Bucharest: Directs central* de ftatitfc*. I960, p. 82-83. 


17, 469,466 

16.080,686 

1,663.700 

395,374 

34,337 

66,882 

68,262 

43,067 

45,029 

18,936 

20,674 

14,228 

13,189 

6.196 

29,011 


R.P.R. i960. 
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of table 15, the per-thousand ratio of attendance is Hungarian 96 1 
German 83.9, Tartar 86.3, and Jewish 8.8. (For the country as a 
whole the corresponding figure is 99.9.) If nationality rather than 
mother tongue is used for computation, the ratio is still different 
Whde the raUo of enrollment per thousand of population goes up to 
. “ in the case of the Hungarian minority, it falls to 2.1 per thousand 

in the case of the Jewish. It is interesting to note that the Tartars 
numerically a much smaller minority group than the Jews, are about 
as well provided with educational facilities, proportionately speaking 
as are the medium-size ethnic groups. 

The extremely small ratio of attendance in the Yiddish language 
schools is explained on the one hand by the drive against "cosmo- 
politanism and Zionism” that began in 1948 and resulted in the 
closing of almost all Jewish cultural and educational institutions; and 
on the other hand, by the increasing attendance of Jewish children in 
Rumanian- and Hungarian-language schools. The ratio is in reality 
much smaller still, for the census figures relating to the Jews are not 
quite accurate. Although it may be true that for fear of anti- 
Semitism only 146,264 identified themselves as Jews (and of these 
only 34,337 gave Yiddish as their mother tongue), the actual number 
of Jews living in Rumania early in 1956 was much greater. Accord- 
ing to a New York Times article of February 26, 1959, discussing the 
migration of Rumanian Jews to Israel, there were still “250,000 Jews 
left m Rumania . . . “ 

On the whole, the educational policies pursued by the Rumanian 
State toward the resident nationalities are not dissimilar to the ones 
pursued toward the majority group. Although the element of 
chauvinism (which to a considerable extent characterized Rumania’s 
educational system in the past, as it did the systems of the neighboring 
States) has greatly diminished, it has been replaced by a new nation- 
alism euphemistically referred to as “socialist patriotism” and 
proletarian internationalism." 

In spite of the great efforts of the Rumanian Communists to 
assimilate the resident nationalities, especially the Hungarian, within 
the larger framework of the new society, the difficulties that charac- 
terized the traditional mtergroup relationships of the country seem 
to be persisting. For example, so far the State has been unable to 
overcome the ferment engendered by the Hungarian Revolt of 1956 
among the Hungarian intellectuals of Transylvania. The unrest has 
been particularly noticeable among faculty, students, and writers, 
in an attempt to stem the tide of national antagonism the State 
embarked on a new policy toward the education of minorities. The 
brat indication of such a policy came during the second National 
Conference of the Union of Students’ Associations held in Bucharest 
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February 19-22, 1959. In his speech to the conference, Professor 
Ludovic (Lajos) Tak6cs, then rector of the Bolyai Hungarian Uni- 
versity of Cluj, declared: 

. . we cannot continue the separation of schools by nationalities because it is 
impossible [in this way) to bring up youth in the spirit of proletarian inter- 
nationalism, devotion to the people, and the cause of the working class." 

Professor Atanase Joja, the then Minister of Education and Culture, 
although making no definite proposals along these lines, referred to 
Lenin s teaching that “the youth of diverse nationalities living within 
the same State should be taught in the same schools.” 71 The first 
steps in this direction were taken in the spring of 1959, when the 
Government announced that the Hungarian-language ‘Bolyai Uni- 
versity would be amalgamated with the Rumanian-Ianguage Victor 
Babe? University and that students thereafter wouid study in 
Rumanian. Plans were disclosed for the amalgamation in the 
Hungarian Autonomous Region, and in Transylvania as a whole, of 
some of the Rumanian and Hungarian high schools as well. The 
fundamental idea underlying this step, according to Government 
statements, is to insure that students intending to go on to a university 
will know enough Rumanian to study in that language.** 


Evening Schools and Correspondence Courses 

In addition to the regular day schools of general education, special 
evening schools and correspondence courses were organized in 1954 " 
for the “working youth in towns and villages desiring to obtain or 
continue their formal education without leaving the labor force.” 7 * 
Established for grades 5-11, 7 ‘ the evening schools graduated 35,000 
students during the first 4 years of operation. 77 The principal aim 
of these schools is to assure the national economy of an ever-larger ' 
number of literate skilled workers and technicians. 

Although their popularity gradually increased, the correspondence 
courses and the evening schools of general education came under 
severe criticism by the Party early in 1959. They were accused of 
ha ving adm itted a large number of students who were not employed 


ni ^.^ThsT"* EUr0I> * COTnml,U *'’ York) ' 8:4 M . 1»M. quotim from SHoUia. Bucha- 

"W 

” S®* wild* by Paul Underwood In Tki S' IK York T im««, June 10. 19S9. 

14 U&ITmlZ* *? h ^ entabliahed under Decree No. 4S8. Oct. 

N<> - 45 ‘ **• iU f K TWr » r »*"Urtlon and (unction, were 

equated by Mtniaterlai Council Decialon No. 2047. Nor. 1, 1064 (Coler/ia 4r botfrtn dupori/ii a to ' 

.Z£\n£;K;t t RP £- Buehm ^- No - “• Nov - *• w&4 >- *»• ^n :.t 

■brof «Led in L969 following the reorganization of the schools. 

N ^ four grades operate only y day schools. 

” Sfinlaio, Bucharest, Ms/ 13, 1969. 
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in industrial or agricultural enterprises and of having permitted 
scholastically poor students and "hooligans” (i.e. f elements hostile 
to the State) to continue their studies. The school authorities and 
the various controlling institutions were blamed for the hiring of 
unqualified teachers and were accused of having neglected their 
academic responsibilities. 

In an attempt to “improve the social composition” of the students, 
the evening schools and correspondence courses were first reorganized 
in March 1959.” According to this plan, the general education 
evening schools for working youths are of two types: (1) those organ- 
ized under the auspices of industrial and agricultural enterprises 
and (2) evening sections set up by high schools of general education. 
Extending £ or 4 years, both admit only graduates of the vocational 
schools forjlpprentices and graduates of the trade or agricultural 
schools who have worked after graduation for at least 1 year in 
production. In exceptional cases, these schools may also admit 
workers employed in production who have graduated from a 7- (8-) 
year school, have completed their apprenticeship requirement, and 
have a 3-year employment record as a skilled worker.. These workers, 
however, must take a 6-month preparatory course before registering 
in the evening schools. 

Although these' requirements were left basically unchanged, the 
correspondence courses and the evening schools of general education 
underwent a second reorganization in October 1962.” In accordance 
with these changes, the evening schools now operate only with grades 
8(9) to 11<4^), admitting graduates of the 7- (8-) year schools with 
training in industrial or agricultural production, constructions, or 
forestry. The correspondence courses are offered under the auspices 
of the correspondence sections of the day schools of general education 
and continue to operate with grades 5 to 11(12). Applicants must 
be under 25 years of age, and admission to grade 8 of both the evening 
schools and correspondence sections is based on competitive exami- 
nations "within the limit of the annual schooling plan” determined 
by the State. 

Workers to attend the evening schools are selected in the various 
enterprises by taking into consideration their production efficiency 
and the degree of “their participation in communal affairs.” The 
“proletarian social composition” of the sti^Jem body is assured 
through careful screening of the applicants by special selecting com- 
missions. Such commissions are composed of the director of the 

S« Decrw No. 89 relating to the abrogation of Decree No. 488 /1964 in Bnlrtinul Oficial , Bucharest, 
No. 8, Mar. 20, 1969. The text of tb« Decision of the Central Committee of tb« Rumanian Worker*’ 
Party and of the Council of M inlaten for " improving tba correspondence course* and evening school* 
of general and higher education” was published In SHnirio, Bucharest, Mar. 11, 1969. 

” Decision No. 1062 of October 28. 1982. CoUcfia * koUkriri t i dUpoMi t ii els Conrtiului d# Miniftri 
ai Rtpublicii Popular * Romtn* t Bucharest, XI *2:869-70, Nov. 10, 1982. 
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enterprise, the delegate of the Party organization, the secretary of 
the UTM organization, the president of the enterprise committee, 
and the school principal. 

The curricula and syllabi are established and the textbooks selected 
by the Ministry of Education, as are details relating to the date and 
nature of examinations. 

Following the 1959 reorganization of the evening schools and 
correspondence courses, the curricula and syllabi were revised in 
order to correspond more fully with the aspirations of the State. 
Although the number of hours devoted to academic subjects was 
reduced to 20 per week (21 in grade 11), the bulk of the time was 
allocated to mathematics, physics, chemistry, and the natural sciences. 
Of the 20 hours for academic subjects, 4 are devoted to mathematics 
in grades 5-8, 5 in grades 10 and 11, and 6 in grade 10. Two hours 
are given to physics in grades 6-9, and three in grades 10 and 11. 

T^le 16.— Number of hoars per week, per subject, In (redes 5-7 of the evening 


Subject* " 

6 

Grade 
8 7 

Total 



Rumanian language and literature. 

History _ 

6 

*• 2V 

5 4 


2 

0 

2 2 
0 1 


2 

4 

2 2 

4 4 


0 

A 

2 2 

Natural sciences. 

ft 

u Z 

Geography 

2 

& l 

2 2 


1 

1 0 


r~ — «|ir. IPOV, p. t. 

1 Guidance fa given once a month lor 90 minuter 
* Not required in the correspondence eourseg. 

Table 17— Number of hoars per week, per subject, in grades 8-11 or the evening 
schools of general education, by grade : 1958-59 


Subject* 


Rumanian lanfuafe and literature.. 
History 


Scientific socialism J! 

Rumian I * 2 

Mathematic*. " f 

Phy*«_.._ S 

Chemistry- ~ \ 

Natural sciences. t 

Geography * * % 


8 

9 

10 

11 

29 

29 

29 

21 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 1 

2 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 
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Chemistry is taught 2 hours per week in grades 7-11. Although the 
"patriotic” education of the students permeates the teaching of all 
subjects, it is achieved primarily through four: history, civics (or 
political economy and scientific socialism), Rumanian language and 
literature, and Russian. The last is a required subject in all grades, 
with 2 lymrs per week in grades 5-10 and 1 hour in grade 11. 

During the 1958-59 academic year, 295 schools had evening - 
sessions. In 1959-60 their number increased to 396. That year, 
enrollment in the evening sessions and the correspondence courses 
was 93,328 as against 70,000 the previous year. Of these, 22,981 
were in grade 8, representing 43.7 percent of the evening students 
enrolled in grades 8 to 11.'° 

Evening session attendance and student promotions do not seem 
to be at the level expected by the State. Very rarely does attendance 
exceed 90 percent. The lowered requirements and the improvements 
introduced in March 1959 increased considerably the percentage of 
those promoted in the upper grades. In Baciu, where only 53 
percent of the students in grades 5. to 11 were promoted in 1958-59, 
75.6 percent were promoted in 1959-60. In Bucharest the percentage 
promoted in grades 8 to 11 increased from 43 to 63 during the same 
period.* 1 

Students attending evening schools or taking correspondence 
courses receive a relatively large number of privileges. Their work 
shifts are normally organized so as to enable them to attend school 
and prepare their lessons, and they are not assigned “supplementary” 
work on school days. They are exempt from paying all school fees, 
and if they fulfill their production requirements and are promoted 
regularly from grade to grade, they receive a 30-day paid leave over 
and above the regular yearly vacation. Students preparing for the 
bacalaureat examinations may receive an extra 10-day paid leave and 
also (like those preparing for the State examinations) upon request 
may receive an additional maximum unpaid leave of 15 days. 

Although the Rumanian Communists’ expectations in 1954 that 
evening schools would be established were not fulfilled initially, the 
new effort to “improve the social composition” of the students cannot 
be minimized. At present, the various Party-controlled educational 
institutions and selecting commissions are very active in assuring that 
these schools are reorganized in accordance with the new Decision. 

It is still too early to draw any definitive conclusion as to their pros- 
pects. It is safe to assume, however, that barring any unforeseen 
events, these schools will further enhance the importance of vocational 

**Sw.rtid«by I. Ch. Bok a In C-imptmU Buchmrmt, Mtr. II. 1M0. p. 2. For ehup. In 
nine *mton and correepondence school enrollments between 1969-60 end 1961-62 see table II. 
a " *** C<r,h,t V - Mor# *» “Uneie problems prlvtnd desflfurare* lnvi(imlntului atral 

(Som# Co *** fTlf,n * ^ Schools of General Education). Lupio 

* Cioed, Bucharest, XL2 .61-70, February I960. 
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and technical school over classical-theoretical institutions and will 
constitute an important means in the hands of the Communists for 
the "socialist” transformation of Rumanian society.* 1 

\ 

Special Workers’ Schools of General Education 

Under Decision No. 1009 of the Council of Ministers, August 10, 
1957, M special “workers' schools" (§coli muncitore$ti ) were established 
to begin with the 1957-58 academic year for employees occupying 
positions for which they did not have the required academic and/or 
professional qualifications. 84 In accordance with chapter 1 of the 
Decision, special 3-ydar workers' schools with evening sessions were 
established and correspondence courses were inaugurated, both offer- 
ing the same educational program as the regular schools of general 
education. 

Divided into science ( rSal ) and humanities sections, the workers' 
schools admit graduates of the 7-year elementary schools upon 
recommendation by the Ministries, the central institutions, or the 
central committees of the regional ^r, the urban people's councils. 
At the end of 3 years students are expected to pass a regul^bacalaurecU 
examination. The network, curricula, and operation of these schools 
are regulated by the Ministry of Education. 

Educational centers offering preparatory courses ( Centre de con - 
sullatii; Centre de pregtUire) are set up if at least 15 persons register 
for such a course. These centers, usually established in various 
institutions and/or enterprises with the cooperation of the nearest 
school having correspondence courses, and supervised by the edu- 
cational services of the ministries patronizing them, hire teachers 
employed in the regular schools of general education or selected from 
among the specialists of the particular institutions or enterprises. 
Following proposals by these schools and enterprises, the executive 
committees of the regional people's counciis appoint the teachers 
officially. 

In order to facilitate the schooling of wage earners who wished to 
acquire a formal education the following concessions were provided 
for them in chapter 4 of Decision No. 1009: Their weekly working 
hours were reduced from 48 to 40, and if they attended school regularly 
they were g ranted a 40-day paid annual leaVe in addition to their 

/^buritif the 1958-69 academic year, the number of pupUn tn trade 1 of ike vocational and africul- 
tural school* «urp***ed for the Ant time the number of pupil* in trade 8 of the school* of teneral educa- 
tion. Lupla da Clart, Bucharest, XXX1X:6:304, May 1959. 

* For text of Decision No. 1009 /1957 see CoUcfia dt kefir tri fi disparifii ala Conailiului da Miniatri 
ok RrpuUiaii Popular* Romtns, Bucharest, Vol. 6, No. 64. Auf. 10, 1957. 

' ** and other requirement* for these position* were spedAed by Decision No. 1380 /1956 

of the Council of Ministers. 
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. regular vacation, as well as a 20-day paid leave for the bacalaureat 
examination and a 30-day paid leave for the State examination 
Special arrangements were made to enable them to use the laboratories 
and scientific equipment of the enterprises in which they were 
employed. 

According to article 15 of the Decision, special preference for 
entering the various workers’ schools was given to Party, trade-union, 
and UTM members, and to other “activists” who were recommended 
by the units employing them. These “activists” received over and 
above their regular vacation, a 20-day paid leave to prepare for the 
admission examinations of the institutions of higher learning. Wage 
earners who were 40 years of age when the Council of Ministers passed 
Decision No. 1360/1956 and who occupied positions for which they 
did not have the educational requirements were exempt from the 
provisions of the later Decision, No. 1009/1957, if the Government 
agencies decided that their qualifications were sufficient for the 
positions held. If they elected to complete their studies, however 
they could benefit from Decision No. 1009. 

Detailed instructions relating to the implementation of the Decision 
were issued by the Ministry of Education in September 1957.** 

Beginning with the 1957-58 academic year, workers' schools were 
established in the regional administrative centers and in the city of 
Bucharest. These schools have evening sessions and correspondence 
courses and form an integral part of the network of school units 
operated by the executive committees of the regional people’s councils. 
They use the buildings of the schools of general education and have a 
curriculum equivalent to that offered in grades 8-11. The division 
of the workers’ schools into science (rial) and humanities sections 
takes place during the third year of the 3-year course.** At the end 
of their studies, graduates are expected to pass a bacalaureat exami- 
nation, and those awarded diplomas have the same rights as students 
g raduated f rom the regular schools of general education.* 7 

• Sm Co*. In'ilimtnhUmi, Buehorwt. 8apt. *7, 1»57. 
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ond tb. promotion .yrtW? Th.lo.trur- 
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Special Schools for the Handicapped 

Rumania has relatively few special schools for the handicapped. 
> In 1958-59, there were only 28 schools serving children with speech, 
sight, and hearing difficulties. Their enrollment was approximately 
4,000 as against 3,594 in 1957-58. •• During 1959-00, 40 schools for 
the handicapped were operating, with an enrollment of a little over 
5,000,“ and during 1961-62 only 36, but with an enrollment of 5,746. 

"International Yearbook of Education (Publication No. 212). Par1a/G«n«va: UNESCO 1959 
XXI:S59. 

•* The Miniatry of Education of the Rumanian People’a Republic. Report on the Educational Movement 
in 1969-1 960. Submitted to the tSrd International Conformed an Public Education, Geneva. July i960. 
Buchareat, 19«0. p. 25. ' 

»• The Miniatry of Education of the Rumanian People'e Republic. Development of Education in the 
Rumanian People '$ Republic in the 1 961-1999 School-rear. Submitted to the Uth International Confer- 
ence on Public Education , Geneva, July 1960. Bucharest, 1952. p. 80. 
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Chapter V 


Vocational and Technical Education 


Scope 

W ITH THE CONSOLIDATION of political power late in 1947, 
the Rumanian Communists were ready to*begin a massive 
program leading to the “socialist transformation of the national 
economy.” Although sweeping nationalization and collectivization 
drives were outlined in 1948-49, their swift and successful imple- 
mentation was initially made all but impossible because of the chronic 
dearth of professionally competent and politically reliable skilled or 
semiskilled manpower. The State was therefore compelled to devote 
increasing attention to developing and expanding vocational and 
technical education. Vocational education in the Rumanian People’s 
Republic is primarily training for a specific job or function in industry 
or agriculture, the educational programs reflecting the various and 
constantly changing occupational needs of the country as determined 
by the Party and governmental agencies. 


The Post-Reform System (1948-50)' 

Since the adoption of the Educational Reform Act in August 1948, 
the Rumanian system of vocational educatiort has undergone three 
major changes. The first basic directives relating to the organization 
and functions of vocational schools were issued in September 1948 
the second in 1950 51, and the third in 1955-56. 

The 1948 directives called for the establishment of two basic types 
of vocational schools: “vocational schools for youth” ( §coli profesionak 
pentru tineret) with a schooling period of 2 to 3 years, and “training 
schools for adults” (?coli de califuare pentru adulfi) with a schooling 
period of 1 to 2 years. The former amalgamated the so-called 
schools for apprentices” ($coli de ucenici ), which were the basic 
t ypes of vo cational schools in prewar Rumania. 

1 For material on the pre-1946 ayatem, p. 12. # 
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Designed to satisfy basic manpower needs in the field ’ of indus- 
trial and agricultural production, the organization and administra- 
tion of these schools Were entrusted to special departments of economic 
ministries. The overall coordination of the curricula and programs 
was assigned to a "Commission on the Coordination of Vocational 
Education" ( Comisie de coordmare a inv&t&mtntului pro/erional). t 


The First Five-Year Plan (1950 55) 

Although the vocational schools greatly increased in number, 
the shortage of skilled workers became ever more acute. This short- 
age was felt especially during the launching of the country’s first 
Five-Year plan, which envisioned ambitious programs to develop the 
national economy.* To ease this shortage, the State decided to 
emulate the Soviet system of labor reserves, introduced in the USSR 
in October 1940, and to reorganize the Rumanian system of technical 
secondary education. 


Labor Reserve System 

i 

The Rumanian system of labor reserves ( sistemul rezervelor de 
muncd) was introduced in May 1951. 4 It was envisioned primarily 
as training workers in skills required by various segments of the 
national economy in accordance with specific target plans outlined by 
governmental authorities. The original plan called for recruiting 
and training as workers 45 to 55 thousand urban and village youths. 
The training, free, was offered in two types of schools: vocational 
schools (scoli proferionale) and training schools operating in factories 
and plants ($coli de calificare de pe Ungd fabrici 9% urine). The former 
accepted youths 14 to 16 years of age and offered training programs 
of 2 to 3 years, depending upon the field of specialization. The 
factory and blant schools accepted youths 16 years of age or older 
and offered accelerated training programs of 6 to 10 months. Al- 
though the schools charged no tuition, their graduates had to sign a 
contract obligating themselves to work for 4 years in jobs to which 
they might be assigned. 

The school programs envisioned not only technical education for 
stu dents, b ut also their thorough Communist indoctrination. The 

» Vangheii Mificu. and Flore* Dane*. "Deavoltarea lnv*limlntului proferional fi tehnic din tar* 

r^r«n’*MivTpt.“ w R " , “ a * p ‘ d ‘ wi * <R " iew - 

1 See footnote 2 of chapter IV. ' 

*°* ® 8 rt J atinf 10 the and distribution of labor rreervea in BuUiinul Oficial, 

Bucharest, No. 56, May 18. 1951; p. 631-32. 
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textbooks and visual aids were mere translations or copies of material 
placed at the schools’ disposal by the Ministry of Labor Reserves of 
the USSR. 1 

Both the vocational and the factory and plant schools operated 
under the overall guidance of the General Directorate of Labor Re- 
serves (Direcfia general & a rezereelo r de muncd), attached to the Council 
of Ministers.' The primary responsibility of the directorate was the 
recruitment and assignment of skilled and unskilled labor reserves in 
accordance with State plans and requirements of the economy. 


Secondary Technical Education 


In addition to establishing the labor reserve schools, the Rumanian 
authorities devoted considerable attention to developing secondary 
technical education. Primarily, a number of secondary schools were 
developed to train the intermediary technical personnel needed by 
various branches of the economy. The program of these schools 
aimed at balancing the requirements for general, technical, and prac- 
tical education. About 20 to 25 percent of the curriculum was de- 
voted to practical work. During the first 2 years it was performed 
in the school laboratories and shops and during the remaining 2 
in the field of production proper. Besides these schools, secondary 
technical education also included the secondary art schools ($fo/i 
medn de arid), the secondary schools of physical education (gcoli medxi 
de educate fizici), and the teaoher-training schools (fcoli pedagogice ).’ 
During the 1954-55 academic year— the last year when these types 
of labor reserve and technical secondary schools functioned— 550 
schools were operating with a total enrollment of about 160,000. Ac- 
cording to official sources, these schools trained almost 100,000 workers 
and over 37,000 technicians during 1952-54.* 


The Revised System 

The entire system of vocational education came under severe 
criticism in 1955, when preparations were made to inaugurate the 
second Five-Year plan. It was felt that since most of the vocational 
schools did not offer on-the-job training, many graduates found 
the transiti on to the productive process rather difficult! When as- 

• V«n»!iHi Milieu, o«l Flora* Dutf, op. rfi. p. 5 * 

U.' ££?£ N °’ ,W/I * 61 ^ ^ C °'“ dl °* <« OUcUl. B«hw«t. No. M. May 

* For deUUo on loochor-Ualnlnf tebooli too p. 

and Flore* Daocf, op. ciL, p. 60. 
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signed to jobs, others produced poor-quality products or rejects, thus 
contributing to the general decline in labor productivity. The cost 
of production, it was felt, continued to increase because of the high 
rate of capital depreciation brought about by negligent and incom- 
petent handling of tools and equipment. Still other new workers 
especially secondary technical schools graduates, whose training wm 
deemed equivalent to that of classical high schools graduates, tended 

to go into nonmaniial administrative, rather than productive posi- 
tions. ' ^ 

As the schools were then organized, they afforded no opportunity 
for technical training for those graduates of the 10(ll)-year schools 
of general education who were not interested in entering an insti- 
tution of higher learning or were not qualified to do so. 

Demands for the reorganization of the vocational schools' increased 
and in 195 j the Party and Government issued a new decree to this 
effect (Decision No. 91/1955). As amended on July 31, 1956,* the 
decree provided for the training of skilled workers and technical per- 
sonnel in three types of vocational schools: 

* Vocations! schools for .pprentiw* (ftclt profetionaU it uccntci ), including 
schools for the labor reserves 

★Technical schools for skilled workers and technical persorinel (sroh Uhnicr 
pentrn munciiori cali firaji pi personal tehnic ) 

★Technical schools for master craftsmen {peoli Uknice <U mo^/n). 

These schools operate under the auspices of lal-ge enterprises, 
factories, plants, machine-and- tractor stations, collective and experi- 
mental farms, ministries, and central institutions and organizations. 
In certain areas where no large enterprises exist, similar vocational 
schools may be established to train personnel needed by the local 
smaller enterprises. 

As ' a general policy, each large industrial or agricultural enterprise 
having a vocational school of its own establishes its own requirement 
for skilled and technical personnel by taking into consideration the 
need to increase production in accordance with the various directives 
of the central planning authorities, the long-range developmental plan 
of the enterprise, and the need to replace retiring workers. Under 
normal circumstances, these trained workers may not' be transferred 
by the sponsoring Ministry to any other enterprise. Ministries not 
having sufficient enterprises with educational facilities may train 
some of the skilled workers they need by using the facilities of other 
Ministries. A number of the enterprise-sponsored vocational schools 
have dormitories and boarding facilities, which are reserved for 
tr ainees fro m other areas and for orphans with no guardians. 

* See item U In bibtiofrophy. Decision No. 14M /I956. 
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Although the organization and smooth functioning of the schools 
are the direct responsibility of the sponsoring enterprise, their co- 
ordination, educational guidance, and supervision are the responsi- 
bility of the ministries or of the sponsoring central institutions and 
organizations. The Ministry of Education is entrusted with the 
supervision of the schools from the methodological point of view (pid 
with the preparation of textbooks. It also prepares the syllabi and 
curricula in cooperation with the respective sponsoring agencies. 
The practical education of the trainees is conducted by skilled 
workers and master craftsmen instructors, and their general and 
theoretical education is given by graduates of the institutions of 
higher learning holding State diplomas or by engineers and technicians. 

Vocational Schools for Apprentices 

Basically, there are two types of vocational schools for apprentices: 
(1) vocational schools of enterprises and institutions (§coli profesionale 
. ^ I* 11*9$ tntreprtnderx ft institufii); (2) vocational schools (schools 
of labor reserves) of the Ministry of Education (§coli profesionale 
[fcolile rezervelorde muncd] ale Mintsierului tnv&t&mlntului ft cultuni). 

These v schools admit graduates of the 7- (8-) year schools between 
the ages of 14 and 16. 10 Admission is based on the student's rank in 
the entrance and medical examinations. Through his parents or 
guardians, each accepted student must sign a contract whereby he 
undertakes to work for 3 years in the enterprise or institution that 
has trained him, or in any other place that he might be assigned to. 

The formal training of the apprentices lasts from one to nine months 
and is given in special school shops. At the end of this phase, the 
apprentices continue their training in actual production. The 
apprenticeship lasts 2 to 4 years, depending upon the trade and 
specialty. 11 First- and second-year apprentices in fields requiring 
2 years of training spend 6 hours per day in production, and third-year 
apprentices up to 6 hours during the first two quarters and up to 8 
hours during the third quarter of that “academic year." In addition, 
they have to attend a number of theoretical courses and devote spare 
time to ‘'cultural-educational activities". 1 * 

V? ” , ? ,**“ * T * du * t - <* th * *-r«r Homrnury ockoota. ' S« trticl. II 

of DnWwi Mo. 1404 dud In lootnot. 24 of thto ctupwr. 

tfcl'IkL 11 : 1 °* tr ^** ,n Whtdl t '** ,lDf h ol,,rw 1 *>r 0“ .ocMIomI school, (or ipprantiora u ><41 ss by 
iom vorationd and trad, school. «u spprorad by th. Council o f Ministers „„ Aufust 6. 

1»M tudw DraMon No. 164* (Minlrtoral Justl|M. CMstgi. ds Is pi. Imk. hoOriri fi duponfl. Ml 
{/!*£*? “?**■ . Editor., UI M l«c*. 1»M. p. 102.) It. ™«dm«t on s^nbn 
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Normally, the second- and third-year apprentices are assigned to 
work alongside skilled workers or in teams having a number of 
specialists. In rarer cases, they are grouped in separate brigades of 
their own. Under this system, foremen train new and unskilled 
workers in the production process. The brigadier (foreman) assigns 
the newcomer to a variety of jobs and supervises him as he carries 
out assignments. As the newcomer becomes proficient, he is moved 

to more responsible jobs. Practical work is also done in the school 
shops. 

Some of the vocational schools have relatively up-to-date work- 
shops, lecture halls, and well-equipped laboratories for demonstration 
and student practice work. The majority of these schools, however, 
suffer from serious shortages pf modern equipment and rely on the 
enterprises in the respective communities for such facilities.. 

In the villages, apprentices are trained in vocational schools oper- 
ating under the auspices of fhe State farms, agricultural collectives 
and associations, and machine-and-tractor stations. During the 
agricultural season the trainees work in the fields and repair shops 
Lectures are restricted to the winter months. 1 * 

The vocational schools for apprentice labor reserves functioning 
under the direction of the Ministry of Education are organized as 
production units to meet local needs in maintenance, repairs, and 
installations. Apprentices in these schools are trained to install and 
repair water; light, gas, and power devices, for example. 

Ultimate responsibility for the activities of the vocational schools 
operating under the auspices of enterprises or institutions lies with 
the managers of the latter. In the discharge of their duties they are 
assisted by the school principals. These principals are additionally 
responsible for the operation and activities of the vocatio nal schools 

functioning under the guidance of ministries or other central State 
organizations. 


At the end of the apprenticeship period, each trainee must first 
take a practical examination before an examination commission. The 
successful candidate receives a "skilled worker certificate” ( certificat 
de munator calificat) that entitles him to take the graduation examina- 
tion given by the vocational school. A certificate holder who passes 
tfris examination obtains a graduation diploma (diploma de abeolrire), 
and those who fail it may take it once more. 


££££??* , ’* 2HW “ <W ‘ k “*• **lnl»try of Eduction (with th. «m«r- 

™ o» U*. SUt. Plannlnt Commute ud th. inUreted mlntauim nd otcl (ovwnmeul oreni- 
7 th * lkt of Vodc to b. offered by th. eoetloMl and trod. Khoob. In addition. 

rfV^^r *7T'7 t T’ f * Choo " ,,< p * Tlo<i ,or •“* *yp» o' voetioonl *hoof. For th. toot 
J - Mtahtonu JtMHM. CoUefit d. W. dwm*. kMHri ,i d^,« , S^. 

Umbn+-3i Oeicmbru. Bucharest: Edlturs gUin(iAck r 1962, p. 67-91. 

"S**Or+r of the Ministry of Education of Jan. 29. 1967 in Gas*, ImpdfimtntuJui (Journal of Educa- 
tion), Bucharest, Feb. 1, 1967. «iuca- 

U For details on sericulture education see p. 101 ff. and p. 124ff. 
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After the examinations the trainees are assigned to their jobs, 
but those holding only a certificate are assigned to a lower wage group 
than those holding both certificate and graduation diploma. Train- 
ing in a number of fields is available not only in the regular vocational 
schools for apprentices but also through so-called "courses of short 
duration {cursuri de scurtd durati). Such courses may be offered 
either in fields requiring a short period of training, such as butchering, 
mine carpentry, and canning of milk products, ,or— in case of great 
urgency and need— in certain other fields. 14 

In spite of the strenuous efforts of the last few years, however, 
it appears that on-the-job training continues to suffer from the basic 
shortcomings that plagued the system before the reorganization of 
1955-56. The skilled workers entrusted with the training of the 
apprentices, for ejample, seem to be more eager to fulfill their pro- 
duction norms at the expense of their instructional responsibilities; 
the managers of enterprises having ultimate responsibility for the 
entire vocational educational program, in turn, are more preoccupied 
with the general tasks of production and shift their duties to the school 
directors. 

Particularly great defects seem to have occurred ih the vocational 
schools of agriculture, mining, and construction, where the students 
are usually employed in more arduous tasks. For one thing, the num- 
ber of applicants for admission into these schools has been rather 
small. The blame is laid on the 7-year-school instructors for failing 
to guide their graduates towards these occupations. 14 In an attempt 
to increase the number of applicants, the admission policies of these 
schools were eased in 1957-58 so as to exempt all applicants from 
taking the entrance examination required by the other vocational 
schools. Applicants are now admitted to these agricultural, mining, 
and construction schools on the basis of their grades in the 7-year 
schools. 

A series of other measures was taken to improve the overall func- 
tioning of the vocational schools. 

In order to improve the social composition of the apprentices 
and eliminate the high rate of changeover in the student body, 
the schools were ordered to apply the principle of territorial recruit- 
ment, i.e., to give preference to those applicants of “proletarian origin" 
having fathers employed in any of the enterprises of the respective 
community. The number of hours devoted to theoretical instruction 

•* Decree No * M vch 1969. for example, provided for short-term preparation of tochjilcal-adminta- 
tratlvo peraonnal desperately needed by the Government at that time. For text of the decree aee BuU- 

*' 19W ’ P ‘ 49 * Th * — «np»*me»t*d by DecUon No. 

CwrneU of Ministers. M amended by Decision No. 506, May $0. 1962. See CoUefia 
du^on^uoiaCoaatitiifttf d* Aftntyfrt at fUpubhtii Papular* Romtn*. Bucharest. XI:17:134- 
•o, June o, 1962. 

“ e ™ du * ,on * of th « “CoUeffum of the Ministry of Education of March 4. 1957" in Coxafa IM- 
mlnfujut, Bucharest. Apr. 6. 1957. r 
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was reduced from 6 to 5 and all subjects deemed “nonessential” or 
not directly connected with the vocation pursued were eliminated 
from the curriculum. Concurrently, plans were laid to print and 
standardize textbooks and produce teaching aids. 

To improve the technical and practical training of the apprentices, 
plans were made to assign groups of them to special master craftsmen 
instructors who would guide them from the first year until graduation. 
Theoretically, these master craftsmen are envisioned as joining their 
respective groups in the academic courses also, the better to integrate 
theoretical and practical training. The theoretical courses encom- 
pass a number of subjects in general education, such as mathematics 
and political and physical education, as well as subjects of a voca- 
tional nature. Among the latter are those relating to special tech- 
nology, general technology, technical physics, technical design, organ- 
ization of production, and calculation of norms and cost. 16 


Technical Schools for Skilled Workers and Technical Personnel 

The technical schools (§coli tehnice) are also organized under the 
auspices of enterprises, institutions, ministries, and central State 
organizations. 17 As- a rule, such schools are established only in 
the more populated centers, and, whenever feasible, next to an 
industrial complex to which they may be linked. The program lasts 
from 1 to 3 years, depending upon the trade or field of specialization. 
With certain exceptions, the technical schools admit only graduates 
of the secondary schools who have passed the required admittance 
and medical examinations. Upon admittance, like the students of 
the vocational schools for apprentices, the students of the technical 
schools also must sign a contract whereby they undertake to work after 
graduation for 3 years at an assigned job. They are customarily 
assigned to jobs for which they were trained by the ministry main- 
taining their school. The technical schools are envisioned as pre- 
paring skilled workers and technical personnel for fields that require 


and trad * < and * Crlculturml • choota «P*r»t*d by the mini. trie., department* 

2 f t ECad * mi<! ye * r Miniaterul !nvft(imlntului V i Culturii. lndrumi- 

(Gtdde to " / “S** Z° f ** l0naU ' 9COliU * m# * m * *' “ericoU: Anul fcolar 1960-1981. 

U l Ad ' b " °" nU> tb * Vocational, Trade, and Africultural School.: Academic Year 1960-1961). 

,n * i * , "'2 tulu, • l5 *°‘ 17 « P- TW. cuide abo five, the area, of training or .pe- 
p 1^76 X ^ and ,ndud€> * “"‘P 1 * ^ apprenticeship contract in appendix 3. 

of th * ^ ^ • C w h °° U “ d th€ t * chn,c * 1 'or master craftsmen (indudinf the area. 

19«£«i d ^l b / th * minUtri «*- department., and people', council, during academic year 

*‘ n,aUnd ^limlntulul •* C *turii. tndrumdior pvUru admiUr^a in ,coliU fI 

X. to AdmUoa Into the Technical School, and the Tech- 

ImS a C ; a ? Um * n: Academic Year 1960-1961). Buchwe.tr Tipografl. InvipUnlntului. 

live th * C °" traCt dfrMKl hy th * * tud * nt * tho *choo|, and the enterprbe reprints- 

uve appeara on p. 17-18. 
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a higher level of education than do the fields for which the vocational 
schools prepare their graduates. 

After graduating from the technical schools and then spending at 
least 2 years in production, workers may be appointed assistant mas- 
ter craftsmen ( ajutori de nufitri). If they then work in this capacity 
for 1 to 2 years, they may take the examinations for the* diploma of 
master craftsman without first having to attend the special technical 
schools for master craftsmen. 

Although the semiprofessional training given by the technical 
schools is designed to be terminal, those who have finished this train- 
ing, have graduated from high school, and have spent at least 2 years in 
production may register in the correspondence sections of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning without having to take the normally re- 
quired admittance examinations. Not many do register, however, 
since most of the technical school graduates in production who pre- 
viously graduated from high school have already been rejected by a 
university or an institute. 

A number of technical schools also accept graduates of the 7- (8-) 
year schools. These technical schools offer daytime courses lasting 
from 2 to 4 years. 

The technical schools vary in scope, requirements, and duration of 
studies. There are technical schools for skilled workers (§coli tehnice 
pentru muncttori califaafi), technical schools for technical personnel 
(Voli teknice pentru personal tehnic) and special art schools ($co/t 
specialedeartd). 

All of these schools are terminal. Their programs usually last 
from 1 to 3 years, with theoretical and practical instruction given at 
the schools and production training on the job. The training is 
designed to enable students to master ajmckly and easily such indus- 
trial techniques as their job assignments may require. The skilled 
labor ratings which they receive with their graduation certificate are 
determined by their daily work grades, demonstrated proficiency in 
skills of the trade, and final examination grade. 

The technical schools for skilled workers are lower in rank than 
those for technical personnel. They specialize in training workers for 
areas where the shortage of skilled personnel is particularly acute. A 
number of the specialties offered by the technical schools for skilled 
workers were within the domain of the vocational schools for appren- 
tices before 1957. u Among these specialities were typography, radio 
construction, and operations in synthetic drug manufacturing. 

The technical schools for technical personnel are designed primarily 
for graduates of the high schools of general education who either fail 
to qualify for admission to the institutions of higher learning or 


U8w “■ P* r *f r *ph II. of Dodrfoa No. 1404. dud 1. footooto 24 of Uo promt etupUr. 
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decide against attending them. These schools are envisioned as 
, training students for semiprofessioiial auxiliary functions. Specif- 
ically, they may train students for such semiprofessional public health 
work as that of X-ray technician (2 years), nurse (2 to 3 years), 
clinical laboratory assistant (2 years), and veterinary aid (2 years)! 
Or, the training may be in work connected with industry, agriculture, 
education, and culture. 19 

The arts schools were first organized in 1954.*° Established under 
I the auspices of the regional and urban people's councils, they operate 
iinder the immediate guidance of the cultural sections of the executive 
committees -of the respective councils. These schools were self- 
supporting institutions receiving additional aid, if necessary, from the 
State institutions and enterprises. The school taxes were established 
at 3 percent of the student's or the parent's net income. The rate was 
reduced to 2 percent per student if the family had two children study- 
ing in these schools and to 1.5 percent per student in the case of more 
than two children from the same family. In 1954, the following 16 
cities had people's art schools: Arad, Brasov (Ora$ul Stalin), Bucha- 
rest, Br&ila, Cluj, Craiova, Lugoj, Oradea, Petro$ani, Ploie$ti, Re§ita, 
Satu Mare, Sft. Gheorghe, Sibiu, Sighet, and Tg. Mure?. 

During the 1959-60 academic year, 41 art schools offered day 
courses in choreography, fine arts, and music, with a total enrollment 
of 12,261 pupils.* 1 


Technical Schools for Master Craftsmen 


The technical schools for master craftsmen are theoretically organ- 
ized only in the highly developed industrial and agricultural centers 
with facilities to assure the thorough and economical training of 
the applicants."** These are recruited among the highly skilled 
workers of large enterprises and the graduates of vocational schools. 
Applicants may not be above 35 ydars of age and must have had 
at least 3 to 5 years' experience in production. In addition, they 
must have fulfilled their military service requirements. Graduates 
of these schools are expected to become the principal assistants to 
engineers in the organization and management of the various produc- 
tion processes. 


11, paracraph C of DkWod 1404. 

» Daewoo No. 17*0 of September 20, 1054. Minieterul JuattyM. CoUcfit do U ? », ferrate, ktdiriri m 4 
uponfti 1M4 i Srptombrio-tt Oetombrio. Bueharaat: Edltura da itat, 1054. p. 12-13. 

.. Mlnlotry of Education and Culture of the Rumanian People’* Republic. Report on the Ednen- 
IM V ,W : Submia ^ fttoUd International Coherence ** Public Education, Go noon, 
UblVin° BaekmM ' For Btatiotieal ebaofo* from 105O-d0 through 1001-62 *ee appendix 

B See footnote 17. 
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Table 19— Number of schools, pupils, and graduates imfechnica] education far 
master craftsmen, by field of training: 1955-56 through 1959-60 

[0 Indicate* that achool or coutm did not exiat] 
f Indicate* that •outgo did not ahow any ft^uraa) 


Fldd and yaar 


mn«. 

1966-67. 

1957-48. 

1968-69. 

lMf-M. 


Total 


Mlalnf and Potroloan 


1966- 66. 
1960-67. 

1967- 68. 

1968- 69. 

1969- 60. 


RUrtrte Powar and Etectr*techni*aea 


1966-66. 

1966- 67. 

1967- 68. 

1968- 69. 

1969- 60. 


Motallany and Machine Caatiai llaa 


1966-66. 

1966- 67. 

1967- 6S. 

1968- 69. 

1969- 60. 


1966-66. 

1966- 67. 

1967- 68. 

1968- 69. 

1969- 60. 


1966-66. 
1966-67. 
1967 681 

1968- 69. 

1969- 60. 


1966-66. 

1966- 67. 

1967- 68. 

1968- 69. 

1969- 60. 


1966-66. 

1966- 67. 

1967- 68. 

1968- 69. 

1969- 60. 


CtoMlatry 


tenter laduatry 


UcMIadnatry 


Pm 4 ladnatry 


Coajtmetfeaa aad (oadractiw Material 

1966-66 

1966-67 

W67-68 ::::: 

1968- 69 

1969- 60 


School* 

Pupila 

Graduate* 

Total 

Day 

achool 

Corre- 

spondence 

couraea 

97 

7.927 

8,678 

8. 928 

a 

96 

12,728 

6.669 

8,421 

827 

87 

12.817 

7.629 

4.848 

3. IM 

84 

9,880 

8.629 

2,964 

2,954 

84 

14,792 

7, 112 

6.744 


6 

898 

446 

462 

0 

7 

1.287 

611 

626 

o 

7 

1,222 

770 

486 

274 

8 

1,288 

812 

412 

271 

9 

2,166 

1,011 

1,116 


8 

909 

86 

786 

0 

1 

741 

64 

617 

0 

1 

898 

84 

814 

88 

1 

801 

106 

196 

61 

1 

476 

171 

804 


, 6 

721 

472 

202 

0 

6 

2,866 

.644 

1,208 

87 

6 

2,181 

1,109 

884 

404 

6 

1,747 

946 

618 

407 

7 

8,810 

1,088 

1,689 


4 

208 

208 

127 

0 

6 

696 

696 

246 

88 

6 

484 

484 

801 

88 

6 

476 

476 

819 

161 

6 

421 

421 

868 


6 

186 

126 

60 

0 

8 

608 

74 

429 

0 

1 

120 

82 

88 

12 

8 

114 

72 

42 

2t 

2 

69 

69 



6 

486 

268 

178 ' 

0 

6 

861 

406 

446 

116 

6 

919 

469 

460 

191 

7 

900 

610 

890 

281 

6 

1,226 

681 

646 


4 

607 

206 

401 

0 

8 

607 

181 

826 

46 

2 

214 

117 

97 

76 

1 

168 

187 

16 

60 

1 

690 

201 

389 


2 

846 

160 

686 

0 

2 

1,016 

279 

786 

0 

2 

669 

899 

260 

120 

1 

682 

876 

166 

191 

9 

1,860 

409 

826 
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°K f . £Sft? 232 * •?*hnI«J *<t 0 «tion for 


Field and year 


Tra a^ fl and Telerommanlcatioa 


1956-56. 

1956- 67. 

1957- 68. 
im 69. 
1969-60. 


Adrien I tare and SUrlcaltare 


1955- 66. 

1956- 57. 
1967-68. 

1958- 69. 

1959- 60. 


Polytrapky 


1955- 66. 

1956- 67. 

1957- 68. 

1958- 69. 

1959- 60. 


Otfcer Fields 


1966- 66. 
1956-57. 

1967- 68. 

1958- 69. 

1959- 60. 


Schools 

Pupils 

Total 

Day 

school 

Corre- 

spoodsnc* 

courses 

7 

786 

468 

328 

8 

1.128 

668 

470 

6 

1.069 

876 

693 

8 

674 

186 

488 

8 

488 

189 

294 

48 

1.948 

1,226 

718 

60 

8,801 

8,077 

224 

46 

4,768 

8,784 

969 

47 

8.607 

8,132 

476 

46 

4,479 

8,068 

1,426 

1 

70 

26 

0 

1 

160 

86 

80 

1 

138 

48 

14 

1 

89 

28 

6 

1 

134 

32 

46 

1 


\ 


7 

819 

276 

44 

6 

346 

286 

69 

6 

166 

166 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


_ — — *»•* Ducaarw: directs* central* de statistic* 

1960. p. 874-76, table 184 (‘Technical education for master craftsmen"). 

Admission into the technical schools for master craftsmen is made 
on the basis of recommendations by the enterprises, in the order of 
the results obtained in admittance examinations and within the limits 
of the established quota of openings. Normally, the only applicants 
recommended are those who have excelled in their theoretical and 
practical studies while attending vocational school and who have 
later become leading workers in production. 

The training period lasts from 2 to 3 years. About half the time 
is allocated to theoretical studies; the rest is spent in production. 
For the duration of their studies the master craftsmen students are 
paid a wage equal to their average yearly wage during the 12 months 
immediately preceding their schooling. This amount, however, 
cannot be higher than the wage of an assistant master craftsman in 
the particular field. At the end of their studies, the graduates are 
awarded the title of master craftsman ( maistru ) and are ass igned to 
work for 1 to 2 years as assistant master craftsmen. If there are 
no openings in this capacity, the graduates may be appointed as 
chiefs of labor brigades. 

Graduates who have excelled in both theoretical and practical 
learning may be recommended by the enterprises in which they 
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are employed to continue their studies in the day sessions of the 
technical institutions of higher learning. Candidates so recom- 
mended, however, must pass a high school equivalency examination 
in two or three subjects, as well as the admission examination given 
by the institution of higher learning. To fs^K&ate their preparation 
for these examinations, the Ministry of EkruKation organizes special 
courses whenever needed. Successful candidates receive a scholar- 
ship equivalent to the wages of an assistant master craftsman in the 
particular field of specialization for the entire period of higher educa- 
tion. The students must sign a contract with the scholarship-donor 
enterprise to work for at least 5 years after graduation in that enter- 
prise. 

These privileges are also extended to the graduates of the enter- 
prise-supported schools which are made equivalent with the technical 
schools for master craftsmen, as well as to master craftsmen who 
are graduates of a regular high school and have at least 2 years’ expe- 
rience in production.” 

_ Aside from the three standard types of vocational schools pro- 
vided for in the reorganization acts of 1955-56, special vocational 
schools may be organized from time to time depending upon the 
particular needs of the economy as determined by the Party and 
Government. Thus in 1957-58 special vocational schools for fore- 
men, as well as trade and agricultural schools, were established to fill 
the gaps in' these fields. 


Schools for Foremen 

A new type (since 1957) of vocational school, designed to produce 
highly skilled technical personnel for leading positions in industry 
and agriculture, the schools for foremen have a student body composed 
of graduates of the high schools of general education and of the techni- 
cal schools for master craftsmen, admitted on the basis of competitive 
entrance examinations. The schooling lasts 3 years. Graduates of 
the schools for foremen, with a rank intermediate between that of a 
master craftsman and that of an engineer, are expected to be able to 
organize and supervise production in those sections of plants and en- 
terprises wh ere engineers are not absolutely necessary. 

* See DmUoq No. 832 amending article 40 of Deefaioo No. 14S4 11964, In llinietenil JuvtJ(lei. CoUc- 
/«• 4t l*fi, dacrtU, keUriri ft dieperiju l Mai-90 luui*. Bucharest: Editor* itiiatiilc*, 1067, p. 
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Agricultural Schools 


The agricultural schools («coft agncoU) were first reorganized 
during the 1957-58 academic year.” With the schooling period ex- 
tended under the reorganization to 3 years, these schools admitted 
only graduates of the 7-year village schools. Operating under the 
guidance of the Ministry of Education, the agricultural schools were 
self-supporting, deriving their income from the work rendered by 
the students and from school taxes. The curricula and the syllabi 
were established by the Ministry of Education and the instruction 
was offered in school shops or in the shops of the State farms and 
machine-and-tractor stations. Graduates received a diploma equiva- 
lent to the one received by graduates of the vocational schools for 
apprentices. 

During the 1957-58 academic year only three or four such schools 
operated in each region, on an experimental basis. 

Following the collectivization drive and the subsequent estab- 
lishment of the High Council of Agriculture (Consiliul superior al 
agncuUunt) in April 1962, however, the entire system of agricultural 
education was again reorganized. Bearing in mind a long-range agri- 
cultural plan, the State decided to— 

testabliah ■ Bystem of mass agrosoo technical education for peasants 

♦introduce "agriculture" as a required subject in grades 5 to 8 of the 8-year 
village schools* 

★train farm mechanics 

★train master craftsmen in farm mechanics 

★train agronomic, horticultural, and veterinary technicians 

★train agricultural hydrotechnicians 

★train cadres in higher studies* 

★train cadres in specialised agricultural economics. 

Under Decision No. 428 of May 12, 1962,” the so-called agrozoo- 
techmcal courses for the peasantry are organized by the district 
(ratonof) people’s councils. These courses, offered during the winter 
months, extend through 3 years. Open for peasants up to 40-45 years 
of age, the courses consist of two or three lectures per week, followed 


*• See DocMon No. 1404 relating to tho «atabiiehm*at of agricultural and trad* ecfaoole and to eartain 
m^aauraa coaming the improving of vocational and technical education, in Minieterul JuetitM Co- 

'■ **'**'“ 1 lairXsS 

“See p. 49. 

“Seep. 124ff. 

J “ d t t‘, CoUnril * •* *<■»»■>*» P *°p*«'* lUpsbllc. 

P ! d *‘°° - D ** - °P m ««‘ “<• taprownwat ot AfrlciStural EducaUon." la Cotorti. * 

* "*** «* Pejmlmn lUm 1-. Bueha/aat, XI:M*M-*4. 
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by discussions and demonstrations. Students passing the examina- ; 
tion at the end of the thijrcl year receive a course certificate. j 

The same Decision cailed for 15,000 farm mechanics to be trained 
annually in the 3-year vocational schools operated under the auspices 
of collectives and State farms and machine-and -tractor stations. 
These institutions admit graduates of the 7- (8-) year schools recruited 
from the geographical area of the agricultural unit sponsoring the 
school. Practical education in workshops takes up two-thirds of the 
schooling period. 

The master craftsmen in farm mechanics are trained in the 3-ye;ir 
schools for master craftsmen operated by the enterprises and sub- 
ordinated to the Ministry of Metallurgy and Machine Building {Mi- 
nisterul metalurgiei $i construe tiikr de ma$ini). These schools admit 
annually a total of 490 graduates of the vocational schools for farm 
mechanics who have had at least 3 years' experience in production 
and who pass an entrance examination. The candidates must be rec- 
ommended by the State farms or machine-and-tractor stations and 
must be at least 23 to 30 years of age. Half of the schooling period 
is allocated to practical work in production. \ 

On the basis of a competitive examination, graduates of the 7- (8-) | 

year village schools are admitted to the 4-year technical agricultural : 
schools operated by State farm units to be trained as agronomic, 
horticultural, and * veterinary technicians. After graduation from j 
these technical schools the students serve as assistants to engineers 
and veterinarians. The plan is to train 890 agronomic, 3,700 vet- 
erinary, and 940 horticultural technicians annually. Practical work l 
takes up 50 percent of the first 3 years and all of the fourth year. 

Agricultural hydrotechnicians are trained in 2-year technical schools j 
subordinated to the State Waters Committee (Comitetul de stat al 
apelor ) . Giving special consideration to village applicants and using \ 
a competitive examination as a basis for admission, these schools j 
admit the graduates of the schools of general education who possess 
the bacalaureat diploma. When the requirement for this diploma is 
waived or when the number of candidates falls below the quota, the I 
competitive examinations are not given. j 

Admitting graduates of the 7- (8-) year village schools, special j 
4-year technical bookkeeping schools train their students in special- 
ized agricultural economics. When they graduate, these students are 
expected to have an adequate background not only in bookkeeping 
but also in agriculture, economics, and statistics, and thus be able to 
evaluate and analyze the economic activities of the various agri- 
cultural units. 
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Trade Schools 

Organized during the l957-58 academic year, the trade schools are 
designed to prepare skilled workers for rural areas. 11 Admitting grad- 
uates of the 7- (8-) year village schools, these schools have a 3- to 4- 
year program concentrated on such trades as wheelmaking, mechan- 
ical servicing, locksmithing, roofing, and tailoring. Like the agri- 
cultural schools, the trade schools are self-supporting and operate 
under the guidance of the Ministry of Education. 


Enrollment 29 


In Rumania, as in the other “socialist" countries, training the 
skilled and semiskilled personnel needed by the various branches of 
the national economy is considered to be one <^the primary functions 
of education. For this reason the State has given perhaps more 
attention to vocational and technical schools than to any others. 
Students in the schools of general education are being directed more 
and more for their further education to these schools rather than to 
the institutions of higher learning. As a result, vocational and 
technical school enrollments in the late 1950’s increased, especially 
in comparison with pre-1948 enrollments. 

The total number of youths attending vocational and technical 
schools in 1948-49 was 136,540. Of these, 61,372 (table 18) attended 
vocational schools for apprentices, and 75,168 (table 20) attended 
technical schools. At the end of the first Five-Year Plan, however, 
enrollment had actually gone down to 117,569, despite the fact that 
the State had been paying more than proportional attention to this 
branch of education. But as a result of measures inaugurated during 
the 1956-57 academic year, enrollment began *to increase, reaching 
148,865 by 1959-60. Of these, 102,012 (table 18) attended the 
lower-grade vocational schools for apprentices, with over half in 
agriculture, forestry, metallurgy, and machine-building courses. A 
total of 46,853 attended the various types of technical schools. Of 
this number, 14,702 (including 6,744 taking correspondence courses) 
were in the technical schools for master craftsmen (table 19). 

During 1959-60, approximately two-thirds of the master-craftsmen 
students were registered in the fields of agriculture, forestry, metal- 
lurgy and machine construction, and mining and petroleum. Only 
475 students (including 304 taking correspondence courses) were 

u See footnote 24 of thia chapter. 

» See footnote 44 of chapter II. For eta tie ti cal chance* from 196*-40 through 1941-42, tec appendix 
table* I and III. 
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T,ble .!& *f •'“"I '•*?»'« 


Item 


Schools 


Total. 


Mines end petroleum. 
Electric power and elec 
technique! 


construction. . . 

Chemistry 

Lumber industry. 

Light industry 

Food industry 


, otruction materials, 
rsnaport and telecom 
nication 


ture 

Culture and art 1 . 


cooperatives). 
SaniUtion 
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Pupils 


Total. 


Day i 

Evening t 

Correspondence 


Dap or keola 

Electric power and eiectro- 

techniquea, total 

Dap 

Metallurgy and machine 
construction, total... 

Dap tekooU 

Chemistry, total 

Dap s rAtw j a 

Lumber Industry, total! 1 1 
Dap athool s 

Ligh^mdustjy^ total” ’"I 

Food industry, totaj 

Dap erh oois 

Constructions and con- 
struction materials, total. 
Dap pc koola 

Transport and tHecommu! 

nication, total 

Dap ackooU 

Agriculture and aUWcul” 

ture, total 

Dap sfA/wif r 

Culture and art, total! ! ! ! ! 

Dap arkoola 

Economics (commerce, fi!" 
nance, statistics, and 

coopemUvea), total 

Dap tc k oolm 

Sanitation, total!!!! 

Das acKoola 

Physical culture and sport, 

total 

_ . Dap tckooU 

Other, total 

Dap ackooU 


1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1961-62 

464 

889 

377 

376 

11 

12 

10 

9 

4 

B 

7 

8 

8 

18 

19 

26 

27 

6 

6 

5 

4 

12 

12 

18 

12 

11 

12 

14 

14 

8 

6 

7 

9 

10 

17 

2 f 

21 

7 

9 

11 

13 

69 

88 

90 

96 

10 

11 

22 

23 

110 

118 

80 

78 

80 

24 

26 

80 

6 

6 

6 

6 

148 

40 

80 

26 

- 76, 168 

78.948 

94 , 94 * 

116,682 

- 75,168 

74,948 

94,999 

145.298 

— 

— 

— 

1.284 

— 

— 

— 

4,180 

1,702 

2,444 

8.779 

4,204 

- 1,703 

6.444 

6.776 

4,164 

1,149 

2.317 

8,256 

4,518 

1.169 

6.517 

6,646 

4,066 

4,660 

6,407 

9.722 

12,466 

4 . 6*0 

6.407 

6,766 

11,470 

739 

1.100 

1,507 

1,978 

759 

1,100 

1,607 

1 ,901 

1,561 

1,777 

2,142 

2,660 

„ 1 .661 

1,777 

6.146 

3,660 

1,861 

2.286 

3,624 

a.ni 

1,361 

46.666 

8,63 4 

3,808 

423 

T .041 

1.491 

2,801 

456 

1.041 

1.461 

8.964 

1,815 

4.768 

7.671 

8,414 

1,316 

4.766 

7,671 

6,916 

1.255 

1,760 

1,961 

2,877 

i ,544 

1,740 

1,961 

8,768 

7,747 

11.887 

19,841 

28,167 

7,767 

11 ,387 

13.361 

66,196 

116 

449 

1.967 

2,282 

116 

669 

1,667 

3.178 

27.649 

29,791 

24,650 

80,818 

67,646 

66.761 

64,440 

38,088 

8.097 

4.088 

6,567 

6.898 

3,097 

4,066 

6,667 

6,696 

765 

1.030 

1.888 

1,695 

744 

1,030 

1,566 

1.666 

21,480 

8,170 

9,054 

4;344 

31,630 

6.170 

6.064 

4.644 


1952-58 1968-54 1954-56 


871 


Ml Ml 

1.822 


3 ,644 

a, 5oo 

5.712 

3,990 

12.784 
11,646 
1,881 
1 ,737 
1,829 
1,813 
8.248 
3,008 
2,799 
M . T 31 

8,051 

7,376 

2.881 

3,733 

22,707 

2,299 

3,336 


261,497 

36,676 

6.698 

6,693 

1.466 

1.638 

4.580 

4.614 


196.966 114.629 


192.426 

2.466 


6.448 9.994 


8.528 

3,803 


8.006 

7,397 

8,766 

3,368 


28.716 

36.860 

6.445 

6.446 

1,687 

1,667 

4.729 

4 . 6*4 


79.078 

— 

72 , m 
1,544 

5.148 

2,874 

3,313 

2,789 
t ,630 

5.922 
6.JP4 
2.758 
3, ill 
1.965 
1,773 
8,144 
6.P67 
8.484 
3 ,UOU 

6,662 

8,173 

3,818 

3,36$ 

20.586 

30.586 
1,721 
1.191 


10,106 

6.4*6 

6,835 

6,835 

1,043 

1.063 

4.371 

3,665 
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Item 



ronat ruction 

Chemistry 

Lumber Industry. 

Light industry 

Food industry.... 


at ruction mnterinb. 


nicatin 

Agriculture and lilvici^ 


ture. 


Economic* (commerce, fi- 
nance, statistics, and 

cooperatives) 

Sanitation 

Physical culture and sport 
Other _T__ 

Tear Ua« Cadres 

Total 

Minins and petroleum 

Electric power and electro- 

technique* 

Metallurgy and machine 

construction 

Chemistry 

Lumber industry "" 

Light industry 

Food industry 

Construction* and eon-” 

■t ruction materials 

Transport and telecommu- 
nication 

Agriculture and silvicull 

ture 

Culture and art 1 ”” 

Economics (commerce, fll" 
nance, statistics, and 

cooperatives)... 

Sanitation 

Physical culture and spottl 
Other 


1948-49 

1949-60 

1950-61 

1961-62 

1962-68 

1968-64 

1964-66 

7,829 

ft. CM 

14.111 

28.682 

17.194 

21.661 

21,912 

92 

118 

266 

926 

1,016 

1,021 

660 

78 

260 

410 

718 

610 

984 

822 

616 

I 184 

88 

648 

74 

21 

48 

1,879 

280 

864 

420 

181 

2,466 

876 
668 

877 
277 

1.882 

289 

404 

680 

802 

2.428 

826 

482 

869 

868 

1,674 

649 

489 

780 

782 

72 

166 

608 

1,821 

1.224 

. 1,811 

1,876 

84 

77 

826 

691 

681 

628 

688 

190 

606 

17 

2,181 

200 

6,427 

886 

4.842 

281 

6,022 

881 

4.289 

681 

8,601 

2,480 

8,602 

1,115 

6,897 

709 

161 

864 

7.294 

1,628 

870 

628 

4,216 

895 

229 

898 

4,491 

1,201 

270 

940 

8,844 
1.880 
276 
' 982 

6.482 

6,69ft 

6.946 

6.696 

6.686 

7.216 

6.688 

166 

186 

216 

288 

289 1 

246 

,228 

76 

168 

206 

269 

281 

280 

281 

448 

66 

119 

164 

28 

460 

66 

121 

177 

67 

668 

72 

188 

201 

98 

646 

97 

126 

296 

144 

648 
101 
117 
228 
167 j 

- 817 

94 
118 
222 [ 
211 

461 

169 

96 

241 

174 

116 

874 

409 

646 

516 

667 ! 

494 

126 

182 

186 

188 

267 

887 

862 

688 

140 

671 

166 

889 

821 

1.094 

642 

1,060 

661 

1,169 

696 

1.160 

482 

1,662 

200 

61 

2,(60 

1.767 

80S 

78 

881 

1.698 

876 

88 

648 

1,622 

498 

97 

246 

1.828 

667 

96 

«4| 

1,462 

660 

102 

807 

' 996 
688 
83 
264 


I960, p. 870-71, table 18 
1 Including potygraphy. 


registered that year in the fields of electric, power and electrotech- 
nology (table 19). — — . 

A similar situation existed in the technical schools. They had a 
total registration during 1959-60 of 32,151. The day students 
numbered 30,593, and of these, 12,898 were in the various fields of 
culture and arts," 5,456 in economics, and 5,836 in health and sani- 
tation. As in the technical schools for master craftsmen, the number 
of students registered for electric power and electrotechnology was 
small— only 734 (table 21). 

The total number of vocational schools of the various types in 
1948-49 was 965, including 511 for apprentices. By 1959-60 the 
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T»We Namber «f achoMa, Nptb, and graduate* la teelmleal edacation hr 
•eJd of training: 1*55-5* through IK»-«0 

to IndJeataa that coorao did not Sifct or that there were no graduatea] 


FWdnnd yon r 


ItU-M. 

HM7. 

int-m. 

lw-n. 


Total 



««W an/ i)|unB.| 

Pupils 

Sehoota 

Total j 

i >»y 

aehool 


•4 
110 
133 
I S 3 
184 


IS. 233 
IS. SIS 
18.983 
25. 1*3 
32, ISI 


itss-ss. 

1968- 57. 
1957-58. 
19MM. 

1969- 80. 


MWh and rotnlonm 


13. 7IS 
14,427 
IS. 973 
23,914 
33. SIS 


Graduate* , 


Motallargy and Mac W»e Cenotrectlaa 


1965-68. 

1964-57. 

1957-58. 

1968- 69. 

1969- 40. 


1965-68. 

1968-67. 

1957-68. 

1965-63. 

1965-80. 


1966-68. 

1968-67. 

1957-68. 

1968-63. 

1968-80. 


1965-68. 

1968-67. 

1967- 68. 

1968- 69. 

1969- 80. 


UlMladaatry 


1965-68. 

1968-67. 

1957-68. 

1968- 69. 

1969- 80. 


rood 


> Material 


1965-68. 

1968-67. 

1967- 68. 

1968- 69. 

1969- 80. 


ThuMporl aad T< 


1966-68.. 

1968-67.. 

1957-68.. 

1968- 69.. 

1969- 80.. 


1966- 68.. 
1968-67.. 

1967- 68.. 

1968- 69.. 

1969- 80.. 


3. 444 
S, 834 
4,403 

s.sss 


3 

137 

J 

137 

I 20 

3 

72 

72 

0 

1 

S 3 

83 

o 

5 

273 

1 273 

79 

4 

407 

407 


2 

17S 

j 178 

0 

5 

j 422 

422 

77 

8 

841 

841 

312 

14 

1.211 

1.211 

518 

17 

\ 1.616 

1,516 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

147 

147 

0 

2 

148 

848 

<2 

4 

696 

606 

168 

4 

794 

794 


1 

185 

120 

0 

8 

9(6 

929 

74 

6 

661 

681 

194 

8 

790 

790 

300 

10 

1.286 

1,995 


2 

87 

87 

0 

2 

88 

88 

27 

1 

42 

82 

18 

8 

296 

226 

22 

8 

279 

273 


2 

208 

203 

62 

2 

197 

197 

162 

1 

ts 

99 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 j 

67 

67 


1 

Ml 

931 

117 

4 

408 

408 

192 

8 

480 

480 

99 

6 

812 

319 

187 

11 

978 

978 


12 

1,878 

1,373 

416 

18 

1,820 

1,320 

987 

9 

1,240 

-1,240 

668 

9 

1,032 

1.092 

673 

11 

988 

984 


14 

934 

924 

0 

12 

1,174 

1.174 

449 

16 

998 

. 988 

672 

It 

877 

- 988 

941 

17 

1,428 

1.499 
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” educatlon - *» 



Schools 


Economies (Commerce, SUtlub, 

1955 - 54 

1956 - 57 

1957 58 * 

1958 - 59 

1959 - 60 "*• 


1955 - 56 . 

1956 - 57 . 

1957 - 58 . 

1958 - 59 . 

1959 - 60 . 


Csltsre and the Art* > 


1955 - 56 . 

1956 - 57 . 

1957 - 58 . 

1958 - 69 . 
1950 - 60 . 


HcalUi and SaniUtlon 


Physical Collar* and 9»er«s 


Other Field# 


Tout j 

Day 

school 

j 

1 

4.108 

8.015 

5,034 

3.153 

4,825 

2.536 

6,163 

2,262 

6,456 

4,331 

8,083 

2,924 

3,865 

3.716 

7.182 

7,021 

10,553 

10,400 

12,898 | 

12,825 

1 

3,689 1 

3,689 

2.354 | 

2.354 

2,597 1 

2,597 

8,652 j 

8,652 , 

6,836 

I 

6,836 | 

i 

118 

118 ! 

80 

80 ! 

0 f 

0 1 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

j 

0 

526 

! 

306 

492 i 

492 ! 

265 

265 

257 

244 j 

291 j 

291 i 


Graduate* 


SOURCE OF DATA: Anuarul Staiiatie a l RPR tggo ~r ii i 1 

I960, p. 372=73. Uble 133 (“Technical education”) “ ntraU de ^ttotlci. 

' Include, the v«dd Khoota of the Dep.nm.nt of Culture. 

!°nnll!f d deC , I ^ ed t0 773 ' 0f these - 505 were vocational schools for 

orm^’ ^ ^ ^ " iCaI 9Ch0 ° ls> and 84 were technical schools 
for master craftsmen. Available statistics do not show how many 

were independent vocational schools and how many were merely 
sections or branches of other schools 

nm “ h0 ° l '■»'"'««"> defined from 

10,796 in 1948-49 to 9,436 in 1959-60. Although the number teach- 

ZZ 1he n Zl^ h 7 IS fr ° m 6,482 t0 3 ’ 355 durin « that 

period, the number teaching in vocational schools for apprentices 

2- ,r0m 4 f» *» » A(mm. available 
vocational education and how many were only part-time. 




Chapter VI 


Higher Education 


Introduction 

I N RUMANIA, as in the rest of the Communist world, higher 
education has the dual aim of preparing the highly skilled technical 
personnel needed by the planned economy and of creating an ideo- 
logically and politically reliable intelligentsia responsive to the 
requirements of Party and Government. A full-scale drive toward 
achieving these aims was launched in 1948 soon after the major 
nationalization programs had been enacted. It involved first of* all 
a gradual elimination of "unreliable” students and teachers and their 
replacement with "loyal elements of proletarian origin.” Con- 
comitantly, the curricula and syllabi were changed by placing a 
greater emphasis on science and technology and on the teaching of 
Marxism-Leninism. Most of the older textbooks were withdrawn, 
as were teaching aids of a "bourgeois” nature. To replace these 
textbooks, many Russian ones, especially those in, technical fields, 
were translated into Rumanian. In other fields, notably the humani- 
ties, teaching continued to be based on mimeographed courses pre- 
pared by the instructors themselves. As late as 1959, for example, 
there were still no printed texts for Rumanian histoiy, Rumanian 
geography, Rumanian literature, or world literature. 1 

The student associations were reorganized and the students en- 
couraged to join the Communist youth organization. 1 As an added 
inducement to "reliability”, students now find many available scholar- 
ships. In 1961, for example, scholarships were held by over 60 
percent of the student body. 

To stimulate development of the physical and natural sciences, the 
polytechnica! schools were transformed into polytechnical institutes; 
and two new institutes, the Institute of Mines of Petro^ani and the 

1 Speech by m« njeacu at tha Second National Conference of tha Student Aaeodatioc*. SHnfeta, 
Bueharaet, Fab. 20, I960. In the aama •poach ha also mentioned that non# of tha ei«ht mb)ecta tauckt 
tn tha Department of the Technolofy of Machine ConatroctJona of tha Polytechnical Inatltnta of Bratov 
(Oraful 8ulin) had! any printed or mimeofmpbad texta 
• See p. IMS. 
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Institute of Petroleum and Gases of Bucharest, have been established. 
As a gesture towards the large Hungarian minority in the country, 

th * language of instruction were 
established at the Dr. Petru Grbza Agronomic Institute of Cluj, the 

Ion Andreescu Institute of Plastic Arts of Cluj, and the Gh. Dima 
Conservatory of Cluj. Also, as early as 1944-45, two exclusively 
Hungarian institutions of higher learning had been established in 
Transylvania: the Bolyai University of Cluj* and the Medical- 
Pharmaceutical Institute of Ttrgu-Mureg (Marosv4s4rhely). As with 
al! other Rumanian schools, however, education in these Hungarian 
units is based on the Marxist concept of nationalism, thit i^an 
education national m form but socialist in content ” 

I " Sp *f °! th f ^ at efforts of State, many teachers and students 
continued to harbor what the Communists call “tendencies of 
bourgeois national lsiq , and were less than enthusiastic about gearing 
their studies and talents towards the technical requirements the 
economy. In June 1956 the Party foun'd it necessary to issue new 

<un!w^ re ] at,ng ‘f the Poetical and ideological education of the 
students A year later this was followed by a decree completely 

system of h‘gher education along Soviet lines. 

im nrL: u ^ aniz t ti0 " act envisioned the following measures for 
improving Rumanian higher education: 

1 edUCati0n *? h the practic *' requirement, of the various 
branches of the economy and of “culture** 

♦ Improvement of the teaching of social sciences 

* improvement" of the social composition of students 

♦“improvement" of educational and political activities among student. 

★raising teachers’ qualifications 

fiMnCUI * U ° C,lti0 “ ,or ‘^ministration of institution, of higher 

.nd i , "7 easingy attention is being given to the polytechnical 
“ d political education of students, the general principles forguiding 
the organ, zation, structure, and functions of the institutions of 
gher learning in Rumania have remained basically unchanged. 


General Principles 

W hi,h " l “ ve a b ™ m Pon3ibility 

»S, “Hr 2 sissr t* ~ — — 

■D^i« Ho. 10OS / 1 SS 7 . 8m Item M of th* MMcfafraphy la tto pr«aat psbUestlea 
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* Organize didactical and methodological activities in order to assure the 
preparation of highly skilled specialists capable of making use of the newest 
achievements in science and to give first place to the achievements of Soviet 
science and technology. 

★Assure the ideological and political education of the students and teachers 
on the basis of the teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin ... 

★Evaluate the scientific, literary, and artistic contributions of the scientists 
writers, and artists of the Rumanian People's Republic . . . 

★Prepare courses, textbooks, and teaching material at the level of modem 
science, corresponding with all requirements for the ideological and political 
education of youth. 

★Organize scientific research so that it may contribute to the solution of the 
most important problems relating to the building of socialism 

★Raise teachers' qualifications and ensure the training of scientific and 
teaching cadres. 

★Popularize scientific and technological advances based on the experience of 
stachanovifti and innovators in the USSR and the Rumanian Peoole’s 
Republic.* F 


Organizational Structure 

The organizational structure of the Rumanian institutions of 
higher learning closely resembles that of their Soviet prototype. M 
of them operate under the guidance and supervision of the Ministry 
of Education . 7 The ones sponsored by an economic ministry are 
also responsible to this ministry. 

The executive organ of the institution is the academic or scientific 
council ( consiliul fliinfiftc). The universities are headed by rectors 
(equivalent to the American college president or chancellor) assisted 
by prorectors, and the institutes by directors aided by assistant 
directors. Each institution is composed of a number of faculties 
(equivalent to the American “schools”),' which in turn, are divided 
into departments (ccUedre)* 

NoV \ 17 ' ,9 “ ,h * Cow"* <* Mlnitu™. Miniaterul CoU * 

<£.. d*r*. M4.tr, „ <tap«|.. 1,5, , Noirmbri^,, Bucket: Editor. do ,ut. I»M. p. 

.. ’Z?** ■ <!W | tl ’? iMt . l< ’ n which — * tta Mintary’, control over the inMItution. 

‘ M ‘ ^ T *** juritalctlon Ku bm widraed. enabling ti u, 

. ^ bl«»on.lo*M U.H. (S~ nrtld. » of Dtata No. I00Z/1M7.) B^innin, J.ou«y 

LnL .. ° ,h " !““'»“<>"• •» >^nln« tav. tad rtoponjibiiity (or 

Z ■**— . crunin.Uon pttapanZ™., 

.( E u. T*"*-*— «— <1— 

• Th* term. faculty" (JanOUU*) and "aehoor arc w d Intcrehanrcbiy. 

l ! P “* ,n ^ tUt " l0r ^ an parlor* 1 (Tb* Standard Statute of th* Institution* 

h/ ! O ~* 0n No - SSM th * Coundl Minlat*ra on Nov. 17. 1953, in 

***' 40CTtU ’ ****” f * ****& 19Si > 1 NouminH-St Dtrrmbrit . Bueh* 
r«at: Lditura •tlintiflci. 195S. p. 113-26. 
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The Scientific Council 

The Scientific Council is composed of the rector (or director), 
the prorectors (assistant directors), deans of faculties, chairmen of 
departments, the administrative director, the representative of the 
Communist Party organization, a number of faculty members, and 
representatives of enterprises. Headed by the rector, it meets at 
least once a month at a date set by him. The responsibilities of the 
Council are considerable. It supervises the annual and semestrial 
program and reviews faculty and departmental reports. It further 
studies the plans of scientific research undertaken within the frame- 
work of the schools, including the work of candidates for the “aspira- 
ture” or the doctorate. It submits proposal? to the Ministry of 
Education concerning the appointment of faculty members and de- 
partment chairmen. Finally, the Council has jurisdiction over the 
granting of higher degrees. 

The Rector 

The rector (of director) is appointed and dismissed by the Minister 
of Education . 10 He is responsible for the professional and political 
qualifications of the staff and for the organization and performance 
of all educational, political, and scientific activities conducted within 
the framework of the institution. He alone has the power of ex- 
matriculation and ultimate responsibility for policies of admission, 
graduation, and scholarship grants. He is assisted by prprectors 
(assistant directors), who are also appointed and dismissed by the 
Minister of Education, though they are responsible *>nly to the 
rector. They guide the academic and scientific activities of the various 
schools and departments, supervise the preparation of the programs 
and syllabi (including the practical work of students in production), 
organize scientific conferences, and replace the rectors in case of their 
absence. The rector is assisted further by an administrative director, 
especially as to questions of administration and finances. The latter's 
responsibility also includes equipping and supplying laboratories, 
shops, canteens, and dormitories. 


The Faculties 

The faculties are headed by deans (decani), who are appointed and 
dismissed by the Minister of Education in the same manner as the 


u When tb« institution Is iponwid by an economic ministry, the Minister of Education acta In con- 
junction with the head of that ministry. 
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rmors and prorectors. The dean conducts the academic and scien- 
tific activity of the particular faculty and the various departments 

rrr; 8 ’ a " d ? upen ? ,eB *5® faculty member s’ discipline and the 
students practical work and study program. Most Rumani™ 

chimT 1 ' 68 ^^i ^ f ° l,OWing facuIties: mathematics-physics 
chemistry, natural sciences-geography; law; and philology, history’ 

and philosophy. The University of Bucharest has separate faculties 
of geography-geology, history, philosophy, and philology." 

, he t0 f 7 " umber of Acuities in the country has tended to vary 
oZ « r C u angPS m the StaU? ’ s ^“^onal policies. Although 
i,S. CU 65 Were ,n existCT1 <* during 1938-39, the number 

[ncl hed ^ 1948 k 1 9 ' Th,s considerable growth reflected both an 
increase in the number of insitutions of higher learning and a greater 

SZZ n ? f th * ex ‘ stm « faculties. By 1953-54 the number had 
* an afl-time high of 155. Following the 1957 reorganization 

of higher education, however, many faculties were amalgamated or 

cutely ehminated. so that by 1959 60 their numbe/^as again 
reduced, this time to 88.” 


The Depart men (a 

chfiZ 1 facu ' ty has s P ecia| ized departments headed by department 
<-• 'Tfi" r* fi d \ Catedrdl These chairmen, usually selected by the 

SZenZ T ' M 0me f 7 m the fu " »>"*■■<« or <*her members of 
the department. Normally, a department is composed of the chair- 

man and a number of professors, docents, instructors, assistants 

(postgraduate students), and at times research specialists. The 

cha'rman is responsible for the departmental-level implementation of 

^d P S7| W Z h tHe haS approved and for the Professional 

act1vi^ Z,? ,nmg 0f department ’ s staff. Departmental 
act v It ,es, including review of manuscripts, theses, and research and 

^ WanB ’ *** d,scussed ,n re ^ lar monthly or bimonthly 


Types of Institutions 

of i7Z an • higher • education as reorganized in 1957 is composed 
7 , m f J0 [ types of '"stitutions: universities, technical 
industrial- a nd polytechmcal institutes, medical and medical-pharma- 

■"o:rr: ZZzZttZSSfc* **2?* - «- >v. 

o. or m*. Sts IttS" 
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T ‘ b,e U — N *" b * r * revm of /■•g*'"' »' f** »kre« u«lver*We*. by foully: 

IWr-fO 

(— loScat*m that tourc* did not show ony Agra) 

Unimrm* , Numbr of 

rmndtf pmrt of ttudp 

C. I. Pirhon Univenjty ol Bueh»re*t (Uni- Mathemttio-Physics 5 

KrntaUa "C. I. Porktm" din BueurtfU) Chemistry 5 

Natural Science® _ 

Geolofy-Geofraphy 5 

Juridical Science®. 4 

Philosophy 5 

Philolofy 5 

History. . 5 

Alexandra Ion Cu*a Univeralty of Ufi Mathematio-Physic* S 

(l ntHtnlaUa "AUtandn, Ion Cun" din Chemiatry 5 

laf,) Natural Scietioea-Georaphy .. 5 

Juridical Science® 4 

— • Philolofy _ 

History and Philosophy — 

Habey- Bolyai University of Cluj (Inf- Mathematica-Physica 6 

rrrtdatsa “Bab*, -Bolyai" din Clujy Chemiatry 5 

Natural Sciencea-Geofrapby. . 5 

Juridical Science® 4 

Philolofy. ; 5 

History and Philosophy 5 

SOURCE OF DATA: SHoMxi T, Bucharral. Au,. »-IO. 1*47 „ d s^t a, 1M0 

P tJ'T* F ' <m0mUM W " 19«1 *t. Mpud 0 / BiuZl.t, „ u. p - 

,T ( IT R,p z: Subm,a * “ c^Z 

FUpuhllc, isat. p.vT^ J * * Suehanac Miovtry ol Education ol tho Rumanian Prop!.’, 

ceuti«»l institute, institutes of physical education, agronomic 

institute*, economic institutes, art institutes, and teacher-training 
institutes. * 

In 1960 Rumania had 38 institutions of higher learning, most of 

them located in Bucharest, Cluj, and Ia$i. Of the total 88 faculties 

(schools) and 61,980 students during 1959-60, 68 faculties and 52,172 

students were concentrated in these three cities. The remainder 

8 ^ a ^* red in six cit,ea - with Timisoara having 8 faculties and 
4,164 students. 1 * 

* 

Universities 


Highest on the scale in terms of rank and reputation are the three 
universities , considered as centers of general theoretical study. Of 

'• Althoufh all tho inotltuUona ol hi*h*r looralnf ora 8uta-eonuotM, tho inotltutra ora aDonnond 
by . particular branch <4 tb, oeonomy. rad. . induntry. tronport. 

!o .Ml-e. tho focultlm totaled 141 and the atudmta M.749. They von divided » tot low, Fant- 
*.« ITT Clui «■ *"<* l«. Studratr — BtKhoraat. «l.tS“rai 
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the three, the C. I. Parhon University of Bucharest is the largest 
(1958-59 enrollment, 9,860) 14 and perhaps the most famous. Founded 
in 1864, it was renamed after World War II for the noted Rumanian 
endocrinologist. It has eight faculties (schools), with a schooling 
period that varies between 4 and 5 years. The Alexandru Ion Cuza 
University of Ia$i, 14 founded in 1860, has six faculaties. In 1958 59 
it enrolled 2,756 students. 1 * 

Until mid-1959 there were two nominally independent universities 
in the city of Cluj: the Victor Babes University (formerly Ferdinand 
University, founded in 1919), with a 1958 59 enrollment of 4,089;” 
and the Bolyai University, established after the August 23, 1944 
armistice which ended Rumania's participation in the Axis Alliance. 
Named for the Hungarian mathematician J4nos Bolyai and having 
in 1958-59 an enrollment of 2,317, the latter university used Hungar- 
ian as the language of instruction. 

The Hungarian Revolt of 1956 caused considerable unrest in this 
Magyar-oriented polyglot city of Cluj. The unrest was especially 
noticeable among the Bolyai University students, who staged spon- 
taneous, if not violent, demonstrations in sympathy with the plight 
of their cojppatriots in Budapest. Although immediately repressed, 
the demonstrations revealed the inadequacy of the Communist 
indoctrination and nationalities policy. 

The State's inability to eradicate what the Communists call 
"bourgeois nationalism and chauvinism" prompted a reconsideration 
of the original idea of allowing the concomitant functioning of two 
universities differing not only in language of instruction but also in 
general orientation. Demands for eliminating this anomaly became 
increasingly stronger in the months after the Hungarian Revolt, and 
the first concrete steps were taken at the Second National Conference, 
of the Union of Student Associations, February 19-22, 1959. A 
commission, subsequently established to study amalgamation of the 
two universities and reorganization of the bilingual Petru Groza 
Agronomic Institute, was composed of instructors from both uni- 
versities and representatives of the Party and the Ministry of Educa- 
ti on. The commission's recommendations were approved by the 

U Tkt of Lamming 1»S» SO. London: Europe Publication*, i960. 10th fd. p. 792-93. 

>» For » detailed history of thi* university *m St. Btratncacu. "UntverdUtaa Al. I. Cu»* 1 1 contribute 
U desvoltarea Invi^Amlntuiul din l*r* no**tr&" (The Alexandra Ion Cum University and It* Contri- 
bution to the Development of Education in Our Country). RmMa da Ptdogogio, Boch treat, I X 5 89- 80, 
September -October 1960. See al*o CcmJrifrwjtt la irioria dotooUSrii unipariti&fii din /aft 1810-1960 (Con- 
tribution* to thy History of the Development of the tini verity of lafl. 1860 - 1960 ). Buch*rr*t I960. 

2 voi*., p. 832 and 39*. rtwpectivdy. 

“ Tk a World of Looming 1959-60. op. ext . 

*»/N4. 
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faculties and student bodies early in July 1959." Accordingly, the 
(wo universities were united in what is now known as Babesj-Bolyai 
University. 

This new university is expected to be more effective in its "fight 
against all manifestations of nationalism and chauvinism ... and 
in its program to educate the students in the spirit of socialist patriot- 
ism and internationalism.” In terms of the language of instruction 
some of the courses are offered in both Rumanian and Hungarian, and 
others exclusively either in Rumanian or Hungarian. Thus, for 
example, the courses offered by the pedagogical sections of the 
faculties of mathematics-physics, chemistry, history-philosophy, and 
natural sciences-geography, as well as the foreign language section of 
the philology faculty and the social science sections of all faculties, 
;ire given in both Rumanian and Hungarian. Courses in the Hungar- 
ian and Hungarian literature 1 sections of the faculty of philology are 
given only in Hungarian, and those in the Rumanian and Rumanian 
literature sections of the philology faculty, as well as those on Ruman- 
ian history and geography in all faculties, are given exclusively in 
Rumanian. '• 


Technical-Industrial and Polytechnical Institutes 
« 

Perhaps no other field of higher education received as little atten- 
tion in pre-World War I Rumania as that of science and engineering. 
Basically a backward agricultural country relying on export of raw 
materials and farm commodities in exchange for finished products of 
the West, Rumania of that period emphasized only those aspects of 
engineering for which she had the greatest need: civil engineering 
i roads and bridges), agronomy, and forestry. Specialists in these 
fields were trained at the National School of Bridges and Roads 
i$coala national# de poduri ?i fosele), founded towards the end of the 
l!Hh century. In June 1920 the school was transformed into the 
Polytechnical School ($coala politeknici) of Bucharest with four 
separate departments: Constructions, Electromechanics, Mines and 
Met allurgy , and Industrial Chemistry. 

" dl<Urtiw <“* de Invitimlnt wpertor din Cluj" (Meeting ot (he Teueh- 

mi Cedreu of (he loutitutiona of Hither Leomlof of Cluj). SrlmUia, Buehueut, July 8, 1959. A leo 

1 ,rr* * l ^rr‘w° r , dl " ln * UtUtH ' *• '"**»*">'«« di. Cluj" (Meetlnt of (he Student, of the 

imututlona of Higher Learning of Cluj). Srlairia, July 4. 1959. 

" Th * ol v * rit,u * InuUtution. of hi* her lr.rr.lnt und the hnda of (ha fomlUrn nd depart- 

HU-M*™ U * < * d *" T ** W "' U #/ "<* «*■ Loudon: Europe PuNIcKom, 196L p. 
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Table 24.— Number of year* of study required at tbe technical-industrial and 
poly technical Institute* of higher learning, by Institute and faculty: 195^60 


Institute faculty VMr»o/rfurf v 

Polytechnic Institute of Bucharest (/nsit- Electrotechniques. 5 

tuiul politehnie din Bucuregti) Electronics and Communica- 
tions, _ 5 

Mechanical Engineering 1 5 

Industrial Chemistry _ r 5 

Energetics 5 

Metallurgy 5 

‘ Transport 5 

Polytechnic Institute of Timisoara (/nsti- Electrotechniques 5 

tuiul politehnie din Timisoara ) Mechanical Engineering 5 

Construction 6^ 

Industrial Chemistry 5 

Polytechnic Institute of Iafi (Inslitutul Electrotechniques. 5 

politehnie din lagi) Mechanical Engineering 5 

Industrial Chemistry 5 

Constructions 5^ 

Light Industry. 5 

Polytechnic Institute of Cluj (/nsiifuhd Mechanical Engineering 5 

politehnie din Cluj ) Construction 5 H 

Polytechnic Institute of Brasov (InMitutul Mechanical Engineering 5 

politehnie din BrcLgov) Forestry. 5 

Lumber Industry — 

Polytechnic Institute of Galatf (InstUutul Mechanical Engineering 6 

politehnie din Gala # ) Technology of Food Products 

and Fishery 5 

Soil Improvement and Organi- 
zation of Agricultural Land. 5 

Institute of Constructions of Bucharest Constructions 5^ 

(/nslttidid de construepii din Bucuregti) Installations and Equipment! ! 5 ^ 

Hydrotechnics 5^ 

Roads and Bridges 5^ 

Institute of Geology, Petroleum ^nd Gas of Technical Geology 5 

Bucharest (Inetituiul de petrol , gate fi Exploitation of Petroleum and 

geologic din Bucuregti ) Gas Deposits fi 

Technology and Chemical 
Transformation of Petrole- 
um and Gases 5 

Petroleum Machinery and 
Equipment fi 

Gh. Gheorghiu-Dej Institute of Mines of Mining... fi^ 

Petrojani (Jnstilutul de mine **Gh. Mining Electronics 534 

Gheorghiu-Dej * 9 din Pelrogatni ) 

Ion Mincu Institute of Architecture of Architecture and Urbanism. 6 

Bucharest (Inetitutul de arhitecturd " Ion 
Mine u” din Bucuregti ) 


Polytechnic Institute of Bucharest (/ns/t- 
tutul politehnie din Bucuregti) 


Polytechnic Institute of Timisoara (Insti- 
tutul poUtehnic din Timigoara ) 


Polytechnic Institute of Iafi (Inetitutul 
politehnie din lagi) 


Polytechnic Institute of Cluj (/naiifufid! 
politehnie din Cluj ) 

Polytechnic Institute of Brasov (InMitutul 
politehnie din Bragov) 

Polytechnic Institute of Galatf (InMUutul 
politehnie din Galafi) 


Institute of Constructions of Bucharest 
(Institutul de eonstruefii din Bucuregti) 


Institute of Geology, Petroleum^nd Gas of 
Bucharest (Institutul de petrol , gate gi 
geologie din Bucuregti ) 
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isssj-aa- 

— Continued 

IntihiU Number of 

ramify | tear* of eiutfy 

Gh. Gheorjhiu-Dej Institute of Railways of Mechanical Engineering 5 

Bucharest VnfUuM de edi ferate "Gh. Railway, Construction. ! ! [ 514 

Ghtoryktu-Dt) " dtn BucicrtfH) Raii w , y Operation ! . 5 

SOURCE OP DATA: Sdnieia Tineretului, Bucharest, Auf. 9-10, 1967 and Sept. 6 I960 
‘ 'h/i-il? M * eh * nk * 1 E "rin««rinc wu divided into two fnndUea: Fnculty ol 

U Kumanuin roofUTo nepubae in tke 1981 -ft School Yoar. Report Submitted to Ike tStk Inters 

** "" B “* M,nh ^ - - «• *• *— <- 

A few months later (November 1920) a Polytechnical School was 
established in Timisoara, with departments of electromechanics and 
mines and metallurgy. In addition to these independent in stitu tions, 
the Universities of Iagi and Bucharest gave increasing attention to 
science and engineering. Thus, the School of Science of the University 
of la$i was enlarged in 1910-11 to include a special department of 
applied electrical engineering. 10 A similar department, established 
at Bucharest in 1913, began functioning only during the 1919-20 
academic year. Technical education received a further impetus 
when the facilities of Cluj were acquired following the incorporation 
of Transylvania into Rumania. 

After 1948, the polytechnical schools were transformed into poly- 
technical institutes (institute politehnice) and placed under the Minis- 
try of Industry’s control and guidance. The Ministry of Education 
retained control only over the hiring of teachers and the unfolding of 
academic activities. Soon thereafter a Machines and Electrical 
Equipment Institute ( Institut de ma$mi fi aparate electrics) was 
established in Craiova to serve the needs of the electric power plant 
built in that city. After 1957, however, this institute was incor- 
porated into the Polytechnical Institute of Bucharest. 

During the 1951-52 academic year the polytechnical institutes were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the State Committee on Higher 
Education (Comitetul de slat pentm tnvdt&mtntul superior), which 

, later became ^ Ministry of Higher Education (Ministerul tnvdtdmtn- 
tului superior)* 1 

With increasing stress on science and technology^ the network and 
scope of the technical-industrial institutes of higher learning have 
experienced considerable growth. New institutes have been es- 

** d T U# °” • , * ctr °- t * chn<c »l education In Rumania mm Constantin Dfncufcncu and Ion S 

Hkh? k ?£?*** Mtctrot * hnic “P«Hor to period 19U-1969" (The Evolution of 

A^t ” DUrlnt 19U “ 19W) - SUctrotehnim (Electrotechnolofy). Bueharvet, 

«/6t< p. 906. 
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tablished in Brasov (Oragul Stalin), Bucharest, Gala#, and Petro§ani.» 

The older institutes have been expanded to keep pace with the 
advancement in science. The Polytechnical Institute of Bucharest, 
for example, established a section of nuclear technology in 1957-58 
and an electronics and automation section in 1959-60.“ 

The training of "engineer economiste.’’— With the inauguration of 
ambitious economic plans, more and more attention is being paid 
to the preparation of so-called “engineer economists.” These are 
expected to be well versed not only in the strictly technical aspects of 
their specialization, but also in the practical application of their 
knowledge to production in terms of economics. This involves being 
familiar with methods for increasing labor productivity and reducing 
costs, and with planning and accounting. Beginning with the 1958- 59 
academic year, the teaching of the various economic subjects in the 
industrial and technical fields was increased from 45 to 200-220 
hours. 14 Special departments of “technology and economics” were 
established at the technical institutes, each of which has 5 V 2 years 
of required study. 

Economist-engineers are also trained in special 2-year postgraduate 
schools (tnvtytmtnt postuniversitar), which have become increasingly 
important since 1957.“ The first of these schools, began functioning 
during the 1958-59 academic year. 14 Placed under the jurisdiction of 
the polytechnical institutes, these postgraduate schools accepted 
only 130 engineers during the first year. These were selected from 
among the ones with at least 5 years of experience in production who 
had demonstrated distinct abilities for leadership in the enterprises, 
the central economic organizations, and the planning and research 
institutes. 

The candidates are selected by the ministries, the central organi- 
zations, and the executive committees of the people’s councils on the 
basis of the recommendations submitted by the industrial and agricul- 
tural enterprises or research and planning institutes, in agreement 
with the Party and the particular trade union organization. The 
Ministry of Education makes up a list of the selected candidates, 
which is then submitted to the institute of higher learning where the 
admittance examination is given. 

"Jurisdiction over the Gh. Gheorfhlo-Dej Institute of Minsa of Petrofani and the Ion Mlncu Inati- 
tnte of Architecture of Bucharest was transferred in 1*67 from the sponsor^* economic mlniatrie. to 
tbm Ministry of Education. At tho asm* time tho Oh. Gbeorfhiu-Dej Institute of Hallways became 
afflUated with t ho Polytechnical Institute of Bocharaat. (Article 84 of Decision 1009 /1967.) 

"Aurelia Aposteleseu. "Unelu problem, ale fnv&tlmlntului tehnk superior (Some Problems of 
Hither Technical Education). Lnftm * CtaeJ. Bucharest, XL:S A0-4I. March IMa 
“/Wd. 

» The establishment of these schools was stipulated is article 12 of Deckioa No. 1009 /1957. 

» The aehools ware s f a hH a h sd by virtue of DscMsn No. 826 of March 16. 1968. For teat see Minb- 
tsrul Justfyiei. Coter/ie * Ufi, dacreU, ktUriri fi duyeeijii. 1958 1 Marti*- TO AprOte. Bucharest: 
Editors ftiin(iflcft, p. 86-88. 
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Beginning with the 1961-62 academic year, engineer-economists are 
being trained in day and evening schools and through correspondence 
courses. In the day schools, the schooling period is 18 months plus 
6 months to complete a project fulfilling the diploma requirements. 
In the evening and correspondence schools, the schooling period is 
30 months, of which the last 6 are devoted to the diploma work. The 
research projects are carried out in the enterprises where the candidates 
normally work or to which they are assigned especially for this 
purpose. During their schooling period and diploma work, the 
day-school students receive their regular pay from the enterprise or 
institute from which they come. Students registered in the corres- 
pondence courses are offered, in addition to an extended paid pre- 
examination leave, periodic preparatory courses lasting from 30 to 
90 days annually. The faculty is recruited by the Ministry of 
Education from among specialists employed in industry, government, 
or higher education.” 


Medical and Medical-Pharmaceutical Institutes 


The foundations of medical education in Rumania were laid in 
1857, when the National School of Medicine and Pharmacy ( §coala 
nationals de medicind gifarmacie) was established under the guidance 
and support of Nicolae Kretulescu. First headed by Carol Davilla, 
the school was transformed in 1869 into the School of Medicine 
(FacuUalea de medicind ) of the University of Bucharest. Soon 
afterwards a medical school was established at the University of 
Ia$i and, with the incorporation of Transylvania into Rumania in 
1918, a third medical school was acquired under the aegis of the 
University of Cluj. Two additional medical schools were established 
after the end of Rumania’s participation in the Axis Alliance (August 
23, 1944). One of these is in Tirgu-Mure? (MarosvdsArhely), with 
Hungarian as the language of instruction; the other is in Timisoara. 

The medical schools operated under the pre- World War II system 
until 1948, when they were transformed by the Educational Reform 
Act into five independent medical or medical-pharmaceutical in- 
stitutes, the latter known popularly as IMF ( Institute medico-farma- 
ceutiee). 

The number of yearly admissions to these institutes is determined 
by the Government, depending on the number of available vacancies 
and on the country’s need of physicians, dentists, or pharmacists. 
A ttendance at classes and at practical work in clinics is compulsory. 


” Por <•**•“» on tb revtood «y*tro of pootoroduoU otudlw for ondoeor-omonMo m Dod- 

rfon No. «4» of October Z3, (Ml | B Mlniotonil JnttlfM. Colorjlr <0 Ion. tfarroto. botirtrl at mtii 

net l Ortomtru. Bachonot: Editor* |t«a|Mct. IMS, p. tX-M. ’ 
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Table 25. — Baric currkulum of the medical Inatitutea: 1954-57 


Second 

y—r 


U«dlal rny««fy llleroWototjr Clinl«l CUntol C1U>1«1 

1*22“ S£2L. M r W<l M«4Jcjn« 

Blochemlrtjy Ajatonr CUaial CUofcal Orfmalatla 

Chmbtiy Anatomy - Phyrtopahot- Suitary Surtax rfHahk 

? SodalSriaoeai Ofy PWmarolocy ' Cllnk*l Dar- Protartla, 

Parmaltoloty Ruaatan M«Ual«nd Hytta. m«o- Htatoryof 

Aatomy Un^mta Su^lcml «UnWl vanaraototy Idiidn, 

Samalotica Nauroloty C*nu«loun CUnkml Ob- 
&*WSdun«. Educaiim Topompktcnl CUnlal Dt-mud aniuud 

rr Anatomy Payohlatry EpMamWoty Gyoaodcty 

Clinic CltataT^ 

"STr"., Surtary Radlotoey Padtntrtm 

Edu<ation . Social Sdaneaa Clinical Opb- 

thalroolofy 

HP Clinical Oto- 

rhiao-laryn- 

f°tofy 

H iTS a '£J* ymoar M Ro *"- **««•■ R*» o«io (Rumaniai, 
reoplra RtpuUtc). Washington: U. S. Department of Health, Education and Wdfnr*. om*. ^ 

sns 7 ^. p - u - sL'Ss cr 

The required period of study in the medical institutes is 6 years and 
in the dental and pharmacological, 5. 

After completing the last year of studies, the students are given 
a State examination covering the principal subjects of their future 
specialty. The successful candidates receive the diploma of medic 
(physician), which also serves as a license to practice. The degree 
of Doctor of Medicine ( Doctor tn median * ) is obtained by taking 
additional specialized courses and examinations and successfully 
completing the dissertation requirements. 1 * 

The curriculum and program of the medical institutes have changed 
considerably. . Instead of the earlier emphasis on general medicine 
alone, the institutes now offer courses in four areas: general medicine,' 
pediatrics, stomatology, and hygiene. 

Like prospective students of polytechnical institutes, students 
desiring to major in pharmacology must complete at least 1 year of 
practical training at a pharmacy and pass a State examination testing 
their practical knowledge before they are admitted to the academic 
course work. The curriculum and study programs of the various 
medical and medical-pharamaceutical institutes are fairly uniform, 
especially in the first few years of professional training. In the field 
of medicine, however, the curriculum becomes varied and in the 
fourth year it is specialized. • 

Graduates of these medical and medical-pharmaceutical institutes 
may pursue their studies for specialization in the Institute for the 

" For fortbv SaUOa m p. I5SS. 


Physiology 
Histology 
Biochemistry 
Anatomy 
Social Sciences 
Ruaaian 
Language 
Physical 
Education 


lfierobtolofy 

Morbid 
Anatomy 
Physlopatikol- 
°f y 

Medical and 

Surfical 
Satnoiotic* . 

Topographical 

Anatomy 

Operative 

Surfory 

.Social Sciences 


Clinical 

Madietoa 

Clinical 

Sunary 

Pharraacolofy 

Hygiene 

€UnWj 

Neurology 

Clinical 

Paychlatry 


Clinical 

Medicine 

Organisation 
ol Health 
Protection 
History of 
Medicia# 
Clinical Ob- 
aUtricaaad 
Gynecology 
Clinical 
Pediatrics 
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Upgrading and Specialization of Physicians and Pharmacists ( Imtitutul 
d e ^)ecti°m re ^ specialtzare a mediator farmaci$tilor) of Bucharest 
with branch offices in Cluj and Iagi » This Institute forms an 
of ^ network of institutions of higher learning, its 
teaching personnel having the same status as those of the regular 
medical-pharmaceutical institutes. 1 ® 

The primary purpose of the Institute is to train and specialize the 
students and to acquaint them with the most recent advances in 
their respective fields. Lasting from 4 to 10 months, the courses are 

33 ^ nH^ “If aUSf>iceS of three departments: therapeutics, 
surgery, and the organization of hygiene and sanitation." To 

help ease the lack of medical specialists in Rumania, the Institute 
cology 3 ° f 3pecia ,zed courses ranging from neurology to toxi- 

T ‘ b, % 2 ^ 

Number of 
I tears of study 


Institute 

Medical-Pharmaceutical Institute of Buch- 
arest (. Imtitutul medico-farmaceutic din 
Bucurefti) 

Medical-Pharmaceutical Institute of Cluj 
( Imtitutul medico-farmaceutic din Cluj ) 

Medical Institute of Ia 9 i ( Imtitutul de 
medicind din lafi) 

Medical Institute of Timifoara ( Imtitutul de 
medicind din Timipoara) 

Medical-Pharmaceutical Institute of Tlrgu- 
Mure$ ( Imtitutul medico-farmaceutic din 
Tirfru-Muref) 


Faculty 

Medicine 5 

Stomatology 5 

Pharmacy 5 

Medicine 5 

Stomatology '5 

Pharmacy 5 

Medicine * a 

* 

Medicine, 5 

Medicine. 5 

Pharmacy 5 


SOURCE OF DATA: Tineretului. BucWat, Aug. 9-10, 1957. 

Beginning in 1954, opportunities for specialization were provided 
also on a local or regional level. The first steps were taken in Timi- 
§oara and Iasi, where a number of hospitals were equipped to facilitate 
the specialization of internes in the following 10 fields: internal medi- 
cine, infectious diseases, phtisiology, skin and venereal diseases, 
surgery, obstetrics and gynecology, oto-rhino-laryngology, ophthal- 
mology, pe diatrics and stomatology. 

** ^ irailP, aa tb» natitute la popularly known, waa aatabUahed In 1962 bv virtue nf n.. ... u. 

Sr* zrsr* 

^ •**««• *• of DwUon No. 10C3 /1957. 
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Iostitatea of Physical Education 

Specialization in physical education is provided by the Institute 
of Physical Culture and Sports ( Instituted de culture fitted ft sport) 
of Bucharest. 11 Since 1957 it has been under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Education.” 


Agronomic Institutes 


Concomitantly with the gradual transformation of agriculture 
along “socialist” lines, the State has devoted more and more atten- 
tion to developing agronomic institutes. With an original schooling 
period of 5% years, the five agronomic institutes of the country | 
supply the required number of experts in agriculture and animal 
husbandry, horticulture, and veterinary medicine. The Petru 
Groza Agronomic Institute of Cluj has both a Rumanian and a j 
Hungarian section. 

* For deUQa oa ihm roU of aporta In Communkt ndoentjoa non p. ItOff. 

* Sm article $4 of DneWoa No. 1000 of lt67. For dotoHo on physical *due*Uoa and *>ort* mw p. 190«. i 

Table 27 . — Number of yean o( study required at the afroaeuk Institute* of higher 
learning, by luotltute and faculty: 1157-U 


Institute 

Nicolae Bilceecu Agronomic Institute of 
Bucharest (Inetilutul agronomic “Nicolae 
B&lctscu” din Bucuregti) 

Ion Ionescu de U Brad Agronomic Institute 
of Iayi (fnstilulut agronomic “ Ion Ioneee % 
de la Brad 1 * din Iagip 

0 

Petru Grota Agronomic Institute of Cluj 
(InetUutul agronomic “Petru Grow” din 
Cluj ) 


Tudor Vladimireecu Agronomic Institute of 
Craiova (Inetitutul agronomic “ Tudor 
Vladimireecu** din Craiova) 


Sutmber of 

Poenltp pomro of otUf 

Agriculture and Animal Hus- 
bandry ‘5H 

Horticulture 5^ 

Veterinary Medicine « 5^ 

Agriculture and Animal Hus- 
bandry. . . . 5H 

Horticulture 5H 

Land Improvement.' .... 5H 

Agriculture (Rumanian sec- 
tion) 5H 

Agriculture (Hungarian aec- 

tkm) 5H 

Agriculture 5H 


Mechanisation of Agriculture. 


Agronomic Institute of Timifoara (Ineti- Agriculture and Animal Hue- 
tutul agronomic din Timifoara ) bandry 5H 


SOURCE OF DATA: SctaMe Timm+dmi, Bashar**, Au*. f-IO, 1M7 wd ftspt. g, 1M0. 

1 8#* p. 126 of ihm prsaant pubUcMUon. 

>A Paadty Of Voiminuj Modldae worn — hHrtil la lMI-tt. DmMtpmtmi of gfcsad— in *t 
Rnmmnion Poop Wo RopsMie in A* 1MJ-1M9 Sekooi Fear. Ropmi 8ukmU Mod to Iko Uik Intonation* 
Conforomo on PsMie Rdne m H on, Gonoon. Jnlp /H* Baeharsat: Mfaiatrj of E4at***i of th« Rum«j»l»ii 
Poopto-B Rapubfe, IMS. p. gg. 
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When the collectivization drive was completed in 1962, pressure 
increased for additional specialists in agriculture. With the number 
of agronomists and veterinarians admittedly small, the long-range 
plans foresee the annual training of 920 agronomists, 410 horticul- 
turists, and 780 veterinarians. To speed up the educational process, 
the number of years of study has been reduced from to 5. In 
addition, the polytec hnical and construction institutes have begun 
an intensive program for training the mechanical and hydrotechnical 
engineers needed by agriculture. The practice work system for 
these engineers has received added importance and it is geared to 
the particular machines in use during a given agricultural season.** 


Economic 



The abandonment of the free enterprise system in Rumania has 
made it necessary for the State to establish a group of specialists in 
the techniques and methods of the new guided economy. A special 
institute was consequently established to train the experts needed in 
planning and socialist finance and commerce. The V. I. Lenin 
Institute of Economic Sciences and Planning ( Institutul de^iinfe 
economic* fi planificare, V. I. Lenin) was established in Bucharest 
unng the mid-1940 , s.* 4 Each of the four faculties — Political 
Economy mid Planning; Finance, Credit, and Bookkeeping; Com- 
merce; Statistics — requires 4 years of study. 

Besides the Lenin Institute various technical institutes** also 
train specialists in socialist economics— the so-called "engineer- 
economists.” 


Art Institutes 


The Istv&n Szentgydrgyi Institute is exclusively Hungarian, and 
the Ion Andreescu Institute of Plastic Arts and the Gh. Dima Con- 
servatory of Cluj have Hungarian sections. In terms of enrollment, 
J he art institutes are rather small. Of the total 1960 enrollment of 
/ n ' Were re 8 lst€rec * a * the Ciprian Porumbescu Conservatory 
Of Buchares t and only 38 at the Theater Institute of Ttrgu-Mures ** 

■ J! 8 " ■«* ■ D * cW ?‘. tl * 4M * «. !»«• Thk D«*o.. -On th. 

XI;l«:10*-*4. M*jr M. IMS. \ 

r — •» faction >t kr*, m p. IOIB. * U» 

“ *** "*"*■•* -ttkl. Um frawworfc at . ^kool ol . 

■ 8m p. IXOff. 

" Tkt 1UO-91 . «p. ciL, p. ttt-tft. 
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Table 28.— Number of year* of study required at the Institutes of higher learning 
for the arts, by Institute and faculty: 1957-58 


InMitu !■ 

I. L. Caragiale Institute of Theatrical Arts 
and Cinematography of Bucharest (/ndt- 
tuiul de arid tealrald ft cinemaiograjicd 
**I. L. Caragiale" din Bucurtpti) 

Ciprian Porumbescu Conservatory of Bucha- 
rest (.ConservatonU Ciprian Porumbtscu 
din BucuregH ) 

Ni Grigorescu .Institute of Plastic Arts of 
Bucharest < [InstUutul de arte plaetict "N. 
Grigorescu" din Buatregli ) 

Ion Andreescu Institute of Plastic Arts of 
Cluj {Institulul de arte plastice "Ion 
Andreescu" din Cluj) 

Gh. Dima Conservatory of Cluj (Conserva- 
tond " Gh . Dima" din Cluj) 

Istvin Ssentgydrgyi Theater Institute of 
Tlrgu-Mureg (.InstUutul de teatru "Steni- 
Worgyi I sit An" din Ttrgu-Mureg) 

Conservatory of Iafi (Conservaiontl din 
/flfi) 


Number of 

FaeitUp yMf» of otudp 

Theater. _ *5 


Instruments and Singing 5 


Plastic Arts : 6 

Teaching of Plastic Arts j 5 

Decorative Arts , 6 

Plastic and Decorative Arts. . . 6 

Teaching of Plastic Arts 5 

i 

Instruments and Singing 5 

Composition, Conducting, 

Teaching 5-5 

Theater 5 


Instruments and Singing 5 

Conducting, Chorus, and 
Teaching 6 


SOURCE OP DATA: SHiUrix TintrwhUni, Buchxrmt, Ai*. 9-10, 1957 tad S*pL ft, I960. 

> According to Dockioa No. 690 of October 20, 1991, tta Council ot Uintotera decided that befinniof 
with the 1990-61 academic year the required number of yean in the theater eehoofc would to reduoed 
from five to four. For an abbreviated text of the decWon eee Mlnietend Ju*U{id, CoUcfU 4s Iryi, dttrtu 
tafdrlri ft dispotilii 1961, 1 StjUmbno—Si Oeiombris. Buchareet: Edltura ftiintlflrt. 1991. p. 61-62 


Teacher-Training Institutes 


Specialization and training in education are offered by the uni- 
versities under the auspices of their schools of philology, philosophy, 
and history, and by the various teacher-training schools and in- 
stitutes. The organization and programs of these schools and 
institutes are discussed in detail in chapter VII. 


Admission Policy and Procedure 

Like all other Rumanian education measures, instructions regulating 
admission to universities and other institutions of higher learning 
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emanate from the Ministry of Education.* 7 As a rule, admission to 
the first year of the regular day school sessions and correspondence 
courses is by competitive examination. The examinations may be 
taken by all citizens of Runfania who possess a maturity diploma 
from a high school of general education or a technical high school, 
have taken the State examinations in a teacher-training school, or 
are graduates of a “workers' faculty" (Facilitate muncitoreascd ) or 
of certain technical schools. 38 

The examinations may also be taken by graduates of the technical 
schools for master craftsmen and by craftsmen employed in production 
who have graduated from a school equivalent to the technical school 
for master craftsmen, if they fulfill certain additional requirements 
relating to enrollment and differential examinations. 39 

Competitive examinations for admission to correspondence courses 
may be taken by persons employed in production if they fulfill the 
requirements specified above and have a record of 2 years of em- 
ployment. These examinations are also open to wage earners who 
have studied in schools no longer in existence but deemed equivalent 
to schools of general educatioh. 4 ® 

Graduates of technical schools 41 may also participate in the com- 
petitive examinations for admission to regular day schools, as may 
the alumni of technical secondary schools and of the teacher-training 
schools if they can prove— either through their respective enterprises 
or through the executive committees of the district (raional) people’s 
councils — that they have completed 3 years of work in production.? 3 

Admission examinations are not required of honor high school 
students holding the gold medal. Furthermore, without any of the 
other competitive examinations usually required, the day schools 
of higher learning will admit the children of workers, peasants, and 
master craftsmen who have fulfilled the regular study requirements, 
have been recommended by an enterprise or a people’s council, and 
who have successfully passed the competitive examinations for 
scholarships offered by the “socialist enterprises’’ and /or the execu- 

,T *» on instructions rsfulmtinf admisrfon for tbs 1957-58 academic year, in SetnUia Tiiurt- 
tului, Bucharest, July 81, 1957. Tbs instructions remained basically tbs mams in subsequent years. For 
a list of tbs institutions of higher learning offering competitive admission examinations during tbs 1960-51 
academic year, with specifications of tbs subjects in each school and department and with genera) instruct 
tiona for prospective applicants, see Ministerul fnvit&mlntului «l Culturii. Admit"* fn (aM/Jmtftiai 
tuperi" (Admission Into Higher Education). Bucharest: Litografia §1 tipografla invft(imlntului, I960. 

p. 

“ Examinations may be taken only by graduates of those .technical schools which were — 
under the provisions of Cabinet Deeres No. 1, 484 /1956. 

H For lfl67-68 ’ ,or •sample, these were specified by Order No. 52 /1957 and Instruction No. 89681 /1967 
of the Ministry of Education, and Cabinet Decisions No. 1484 /1956 and 882 /1957, respectively. 

44 Th ® equivalency of these schools was established in Order No. 1989 /1956 published in “Seriss A” of 
the Bulletin of the Ministry of Education of Nov. 10. 1956. 

41 Sea footnote 88. 

« Details relating to this aspect of gainful employment in production are outlined in Decree No. 180 / 
1950. See BulHinul Ofieim, Bucharest, 11:60:726-27, July 14, 1950. 
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tive committees of the regional people's councils or the executive 
committee of the city of Bucharest. 

Competitive examinations for admission to the correspondence 
courses of the institutions of higher learning are not required of 
graduates of the technical schools for qualified workers who have 
been recruited from among high school graduates in accordance with 
Decision No. 1434/1956 and who have completed at least 2 years of 
work in production. -They may, however, take only those special 
courses that are related to their field of work. Also exempt from 
the competitive examinations for admission to these correspondence 
courses are professional people (doctors, engineers, etc.) intending to 
take courses related to their specialities. 

With minor variations to fit the specific requirements of individual 
institutions, candidates wishing to attend day schools of higher learn- 
ing or take correspondence courses must submit a formal application 
supplemented by the following: (1) a copy of the birth certificate, 
(2) the maturity diploma (or its equivalent), (3) various medical 
certificates, (4) proof of assignment to the institution of higher learn- 
ing and/or completion of the 3-year stage in production, (5) a letter 
of recommendation from the enterprise (for those wishing to take 
correspondence courses), (6) a receipt for payment of tuition and 
registration fees," (7) three photographs. 

The length and type of admission examinations and the subjects 
in which they are to be taken depend on the nature of the institutions 
and faculties. For example, the faculties of mathematics and physics 
of the universities and of the Teacher-Training Institute of Timisoara 
and certain departments 44 within these faculties require written and 
oral examinations in algebra, trigonometry, plane and solid geometry, 
and physics. The faculties of chemistry, industrial chemistry, the 
technology of food products, and the technology and chemistry of 
oil and gases require written and oral examinations in mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics. 

In the physical, medical, and natural sciences (architecture, agri- 
culture, geology, geography, pharmacology, medicine, etc.) emphasis 
continues to be on examinations in the sciences (physics, chemistry, 
zoology, botany, geology, anatomy, physiology, foundations of 
Darwinism, etc.); but in the social sciences, the arts, and humanities 
(economics, law, philology, philosophy, psychology, history, theater 
arts, etc.) the emphasis is on examinations in language and literature, 
political eco nomy, and other related subjects. 

m ISS1-4I ■ rartul e jmr tuitio* aad rafftatratiM (m wot atimiaaUd. Sat p. 2«ff. 

m K kiuiha. JT* ** *r * m tmm. raada and b rldf. alactro- 

tatioa. axpferatioa of ofi and pa dapoaita. taekateal faoioer. lqrdrotaekaok«r, 

t-rritof y* tartaftattooa aad aqafeaaaat, Hfktladartvy, potwda u n 

maeWaary mad atpdpoMat, mackaafaatloa of vMtm, aataMwi aad ariaiac. 
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In some fields, the students are also expected to pass a practical 
examination. This is especially true of such subjects as anatomy, 
physical education, and the performing arts. Institutions or faculties 
having Hungarian sections also require the candidates- desiring to 
enter these sections to pass a written and oral examination in Hun- 
garian and Hungarian literature. Candidates who have graduated 
from one of the State high schools established for the national minori- 
ties (or who are otherwise qualified to enter the institutions of higher 
learning but are not proficient in Rumanian) are theoretically entitled 
to take the admission examinations in their native language. An 
expert knowing the particular language is then included in the 
examination commission to serve as an interpreter. 

The grading system for admission examinations is the same as that 
for course examinations, namely, grades “1” to ‘TO," "5” being the 
minimal grade for passing. The oral and practical examinations may 
be taken only by students receiving at least grade “6” in the written 
examination. The final grade is the average of the results obtained 
in all the examinations (written, oral, and practical). Depending 
upon the number of vacancies available, admission is based on the 
candidate’s social background and his standing in the examinations. 

The academic year in the institutions of higher learning begins on 
October 1 and consists of two semesters. 41 


Programs and Curricula 


The Physical and Natural Sciences 


Like all other aspects of higher education, its programs and cumcula 
have also undergone a series of changes in the wake of the 1957 
Decision. The reorganization has involved among other things 
placing increased emphasis on subjects related to the “building of 
socialism” and the development of technology and the economy, and 
also extending laboratory and shop work. Concurrently, the seminar 
system has also been extended and the number of examinations and 
colloquies greatly reduced. 

The institutions of higher learning, like the schools of general 
education and the vocational schools, operate with a centrally ap- 
proved, single, standard curriculum for each basic field and specialty. 
Permitting minor variations only in the most advanced courses, the 
required subjects and the number of hours are identical for all insti- 
tutions of higher learning in which the same majors are offered. An 


• ArtlS* It at DmUm 100S /IW7. 
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example of the curriculum offered by the departments of mechanical 
engineering is the one shown in table 29 for the Polytechnic Institute 
of Ia$i. 

0f Jr™ FI w r, k ’ ^ gab ^ t ' *" Department of 
Mechan ical Enfin^Hnf. Polytocbnlcml 2 MUtut * ® f I*? 1 * by enter: 1M0-61 

Subvert j S«T»«rt<T 

! 1 I 1 I 1 I * ! « I « I M « • I 10 


M N M 


SdtntiAc nritli«m !‘2+2 2+2 i , 

Political economy I 19+9 ' 

Dialectic matcrialitm 1 ["* 1 J i , i+j 

Mathematical analyaia and algebra. . j 4 +s 2+2 

Analytical geometry and differential i I 1 1 1 


Analytical geometry and differential 'i I I , j 

! 2+2 2+2 I 

' 1 ' j 

Special mathematic* 1 I 2 +2 ft +2 

General chemietry ' | *8 hi + 1 

! ! ! . . T 4 +2 8 +2 ! ” " 


Nuclear phyaka "111111111111 Hill! J 2 +1 

Deecriptlve geometry 8+2 

I * " * ' ’ 1 

Mechanical drawing 0+8 0+8 0+8 ' ' ! 

T^JWical mechanic* 1 g+ 2 2+18 +2 11111 

ixiiii :::::• 

Hofccinf and trtnraonlnc marhin«a \ ! I ‘ j - , „ 

Mechankal technology 8 + 12 +1 4 +2 + 

Phyaka of metala and beat treatment . . 2 + 1 2 + 1 

Tolerance* and technical meamiremcnt.. 2+0 2 +i 1 

Llectrical engineering and electric ma- T 

Chiam ! 2+0 8 + 1 8+2 

Thermodynamic* and thermodynamic i \ , 

' ! 3+2 Jto 2+2 

Planning and orfanixaUon of concern* r X 

Bookkeeping ^ ■ 1 1 i 1 ! 

Theory of cutting and cutting inatrV , I 

menu 1 1 ! 1 ; , 


2+0 2 +2 


2+0 2+1 


2+0 2+2 ... 


Tool machinery and automation 

Technology of machine manufactura ... ' , 6+1 ; it. * 

Apparatui planning I ■ I J JlJ * 


without cutting 1 ' I j « 

or of beat treatment and’ita'. a 


Technology of beat treatment and ita 

eouipmenu 

Technology of welding 


8+1 8+2 .... 
+2 2 +0: 0+2 .... 


2 + i' a+i'._. 


Planning of engineering worhi .1111 I* lll lllll lllll'lllll llll ' '• • i 2 + 1 I 2 j 


EjOaett muionm 

! i ! « : 

I 

J 

l 1 J 

■ i . - j 

.! 

Riforxmi (cram tnnf ion) 

j • i f , 

9 

9 



6 ^ 

PrttcUcal amifnmtnU (rarmd pian$) 


0 

u. 

0 

1 

0 \ o 

'! J i 

0 \ 0,, 

i ■' ! 

u *io 
1 


SOURCE OF DATA: ArUda by Kiroiy H4berger on “Rumanian Tachnical Higher Education." 
In FtUookUUdn 5am U, Budapeat, X; 1-2:91-88, January-February, 1881. 
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The Social Sciences 


Great as the changes in the physical and natural sciences have been, 
however, perhaps no other reform was as sweeping as the one in the 
social sciences. Although the primary task of the institutions of 
higher learning continued to be thought of as that of preparing the 
highly skilled specialists needed by the expanding "socialist economy," 
the educational directives left no doubt that these institutions were 
also responsible for educating students in the spirit of "socialist 
patriotism and proletarian internationalism.” The social science 
program, in higher education had been subjected to severe criticism, 
particularly in regard to its system of teaching, the poor preparation 
of its instructors, and its handling of subject matter. The lectures, 
it was pointed out, failed to correlate Marxist-Leninist propaganda 
with the economic tasks confronting the State and the Party. The 
teachers were further accused of suffering from “dogmatism, his- 
toricism, citation-mania, and insufficient combativeness towards 
“bourgeois ideology.” 44 

In expectation of better results, the social sciences have been taught 
>ince 1957 within the framework of three separate courses, namely 
scientific socialism, political economy, and dialectical and historical 
materialism. The former, replacing the course on “the history of 
the workers’ movement,” deals with the fundamental theses of 
historical materialism and the history of the Communist and "workers’ 
parties” of the world, giving special ejnphasis to Rumania and the 
Soviet Union. 

The sequence in which the social science subjects are given and the 
extent to which they are taught differ according to the nature of the 
particular institution of higher learning. In the polytechnical, ' 
technical, and agronomic institutes, as well as in the universities 
(excepting the schools of biology, mathematics, physics, and chemis- 
try) and the teacher-training institutes, the course on scientific 
socialism is given first, followed by courses on political economy and 
dialectical and historical materialism. In the institutes of art, 
architecture, and medicine and pharmacy, as well as in the schools 
of veterinary medicine, biology, mathematics, physics, and chemistry, 
only the courses on scientific socialism and dialectical and historical 
materialism are taught, the former incorporating the basic elements 
of economics. 

With the exception of the schools of social science proper, the 
number of hours required in these subjects varies according to the 
student’s specialty. The requirements at the institutes of medicine 
and pharm acy, art, and architecture are four semesters, with two 

4, PUcKtu. Buehoraat, VI April 1857; tad VI:10:5»-70. October 1957. 
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class hours weekly and two seminar hours bimonthly. At the poly- 
technical, technical, and agronomic institutes and the schools of 
veterinary medicine, biology, mathematics, physics, and chemistry, 
the requirements are five semesters; and at the universities (with the 
exception of the schools of philosophy, history, and law) and teacher- 
training institutes, six semesters. All these institutions also require 
two class hours weekly and two seminar hours bimonthly. The 
schools of law and history require seven semesters in addition to the 
other requirements. The school of philosophy also requires a course 
on the juratory of economic thought and one on the Rumanian Workers’ 
(Communist) Party. 


Results of Political Education 

Aside from having to take formal courses in Marxism-Leninism, 
students are also expected to attend political indoctrination lectures 
offered under the auspices of the various Party and youth organi- 
zations. It seems, however, that many students attend these lectures 
mainly to avoid trouble or to maintain their academic standing. 

An article in the daily organ of the Union of Working Youth* 7 
evaluating the results of examinations given in a course on the basic 
tenets of Marxism-Leninism to fourth-year journalism students of 
the Schools of Law and Philosophy and stating that over 20 percent 
failed the examinations seems to attest to a haphazard way of study- • 
ing this course. The article asserted that these students had acquired 
only parrot-like knowledge of Marxist-Leninist concepts, that their 
grasp of dialectical materialism was superficial, and that their philo- 
sophical thinking was confused. This fact, the article said, was 
illustrated by the students’ inability to identify some of the leading 
philosophers of the past. They confused the "Utopian Socialists’’ 
with the "Encyclopaedists” or failed to identify a single “contempo- 
rary bourgeois philosophical movement.” 

This picture is one of students whose social science program (scien- ^ 
tific socialism, political economy, and dialectical and historical 
materialism)** is much more extensive than that of students attending 
other faculties. 

The students must attend a large number of meetings organized by 
the various UTM, UASR, and other Party mass organizations, often j 
at the expense of their studies. The relatively large number of ; 
students who were failing their courses and the ever 

« ScUltia Tinmmlmi, Bueharat, Jon «, 1»6T. Artkto bjr Ludwt* Grunbnx. 
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ency on the pa k of many to postpone their examinations 4 * due to 
unpreparednesslcaused by excessive “communal work” requirements, 
forced the Party to reevaluate the students’ political activities, and 
early in the 1950’s, it “reduced” the students’ “communal work” 
load to 5 hours per week. 50 At the same time, however, it also took 
a series of measures calculated to "improve” the indoctrination 
program by reorganizing the curriculum of the social science depart- 
ments of the institutions of higher learning. 51 

In spite of all the measures taken, however, it appears that the 
ideological indoctrination program has not been particularly success- 
ful. Its ineffectiveness was openly revealed during the Hungarian 
uprising of 1956. When the news first broke about the revolt of the 
Hungarians against the Communist system and the Red Army, 
students at the Bolyai University in Cluj staged sympathy demon- 
strations which were swiftly quelled. Lajos (Ludovic) Takics, then 
the rector, tried to explain the situation by stating that this was a 
student “generation raised in an atmosphere that did not know the 
intensity of the suppression by the past regime.” 51 To prevent 
similar outbursts of nationalism he called for an intensification of the 
political and ideological activity of the schools and for “ah unceasing 
struggle against dogmatism and Talmudism.” 55 
The intensity of the Party’s dissatisfaction with the political- 
ideological education of students reached a high point in the summer 
of 1956, when it embarked on a radical new program aimed at elimi- 
nating the existing shortcomings. 54 

Reviewing the general difficulties encountered by the State as to 
the Communist education of both students and teachers, as well as 
the ineffective work of the Party and Communist Youth organizations, 
the Political Bureau of the Central Committee decided to do the 
following: 

★establish student associations functioning under the control' and 'guidance 
of the UTM 


. ' “ 11 w “ ,lKmn t *“ t atataui taking thnir .lamination. in 8tptembtr fare lea. wrii than thoa. taking 
them in January or Juna. At th. Madiol-rhamaemiUeai Inrttutaof Cluj, for sample, only K of . 
ukmg thrir oumlnaUona in January or June raerivod grade, of "V or (pamfng or aulRdmt). who. 
40 prtnitM into thin group during th. SopUmbw mmkm (Retort by Corn* BurtidL Viola 
Studentftasei, Bucharest, Fab. 10, 1961, p. 2) ' 

** **Cu privire la regtementarea activiti*!! obftefti a atuden$Qor In universititi «i institute de InvftU- 
mlnt superior" (On the Refutation of the Communal Activities of Students In Universities and Inatitu- 

»■ ***** <* Comiiriuini Ctutral al kfuneilormr Roml,. 

« *" d D ^“ on * * th * c “ tr » 1 Commlttoo of th. Rumanian Workara’ Party, 

1951 1953). Bucharest: Edltura de sUt pentru literstura politic*. 1964, p. 297-99. 

« • P.ntru tabunltillnm acUviUm eat«irrior d. .Uinta Hdd. din I.v»timl«tul aupwlor" (For th. 
Improving of the Social Science Departments in Higher Education). Ibid,, p. 614-26. 

« Gauta I nw&limtntului. Bucharest, Jan. 4, 1957. * Ibid. 

** ***** ** C.C. of P.M.R. » prisirs la unit* mituri ds imbun&tijtr* a muncii poli- 

^dscafim tnrindul studsn,Oor t ft Unis I$6t (Decision of the Political Bureau of the Central Com- 
t ** Run,luUan WorW Party Concerning Certain Meamirm for Improving the PoliUcal- 

*£ ****** th * 8tttd * nl- ’ 220 «»)• Bucharest: Edltura de 1st pentru literature 
politic*, 1964. 29 p. 
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★entrust the UTM with the communist indoctrination of students 

★transfer the activities performed under the auspices of the Voluntary Associ- 
ation to Support the Defense of the Fatherland (ABoeiajia voluntary peniru 
Bprijinirea apdr&rii palriei , popularly known as AVSAP)and of the Rumanian 
Association for Strengthening Relations With the Soviet Union (Aaociafia 
romtnd peniru etrtngerea letfUurilor cu Uniunea Sorietic#, popularly known 
as ARLUS) to the newly established student associations 

★transfer the membership of students from the trade-union organisations to 
the student associations * 

★organize periodic meetings between the representatives of the urban and 
regional Party committees and those of higher learning 

★improve the system of scholarships and assistance for students. 

Despite the measures enacted since 1957 to improve Marxist- 
Leninist education, it appears that the same shortcomings that 
brought about revisions in the institutions of higher learning" con- 
tinue to plague them. 


The Polytechnization Program 


* 9 

Viewing higher education as an agency responsible primarily for 
the preparation of the highly qualified people required by the national 
economy and the "new socialist culture,” the State called for the 
adaptation of its organization and program to the concrete problems 
posed by "socialist construction.” This involved the gradual trans- 
formation of higher education along polytechnical lines and the 
concomitant abandonment of the stress on narrow specialization, as 
well as the amalgamation of a number of fragmentized institutions. 
It also called for an intensification of the program leading to the 
establishing and strengthening of collaboration between the insti- 
tutions of higher learning and the various industrial and agricultural 
enterprises. The system of practical work in production was first 
introduced on a formal basis during the 1954-55 academic year by 
virtue of Decision No. 1283 of the Council of Ministers of July 31, 
1954.* The first years of experimentation failed to yield the results 
expected by the State. Although the requirements of the laws in 
force were formally observed, the ultimate aim of tying education to 
life and to the various processes of agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction failed to materialize. 

** AurH Pop. "Problem* actual# ml a predArU ftlinfol marzfet-lentnbt* In Invt^ralntul superior” 
(Current Problems in the Tenchlnc of Marxfct-Lenintst Science In Hitber Education). Lmfia it 0*1, 
Bucharest, XXX VIII: 10:69-71, October 1968. N. Petrovid, G. Halanan, and I. Inga. “Deep re pre- 
dare« sodalieraulul «tUn(Ulc In lostjtuf Me do Invitimlnt superior" (On the Teaching of Scientific Sodalfcm 
in the Institutions of Higher Learning). LmfU it Cl o«J, Bucharest. XXXIX 4 82-71, March 1969. 

"Ministerul JurtJ(M. Coitefit it Ufi, itcrtU. ktUrlri fi iitpatipi J 1 hdit-ii AufutL Bucharest: 
Edltura do stat. 1964. p. 102-08. 
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Some of the difficulties encountered during the first phase of the 
program’s implementation and some of the reasons for the reorgani- 
zation of the higher education system foreshadowing the adoption of 
a new polytechnization program may be gauged from articles written 
by C. Ionescu-Bujor, General Director of the General Directorate of 
Higher Education in the Ministry of Education, and Mircea 
Munteanu.” According to them, the contracts signed by the enter- 
prises and the institutions of higher learning were not usually adhered 
to. They illustrated this point by referring to the situation that 
prevailed in the Brasov (Stalin), Cluj, and Hunedoara regions. 
Thus, for example, the Polytechnic Institute of Bragov (Oragul 
Stalin) sent 820 students to do practical work at the “Steagul Rogu” 
Works of the same citjr instead of the 280 contracted for, “interfering 
thereby with the smooth functioning of production.” In other 
university centers, students managed to find a way to do practical 
work in the city where their school was located, rather than go to the 
more distant locations to which they were assigned. A few industrial 
enterprises in the Cluj and Hunedoara regions were singled out for 
special criticism because of the inadequate preparations taken to 
assure the smooth functioning of practical work. The students in 
their turn were accused of using the time allotted for practical work 
“for playing cards or promenading.” 

To correct this situation the Ministry of Education took a number 
of measures providing for: 

1. Enlargement of the scientific councils of the institutions of higher learning 
through including the directors, chief engineers, and highly skilled tech- 
nicians of large enterprises. 

2. Contracts between various enterprises and institutions, stipulating that 
the income received by the institutions to contribute to improved pro- 
duction should be so divided that the individual faculty members responsible 
for the innovation would receive 40 percent of this income as a bonus, and 
that the remainder would be applied to further enhance the educational 
facilities of the particular school unit. 

3. Improvement of the instructors specializing in agricultural or technical 
education by calling for their periodic engagement in practical work in 
production that would be organized and supervised by the Ministry in 
cooperation with the respective industrial or agricultural ministries and 
the Scientific Association of Engineers and Technicians (Atociafia piiinfificd 
a inginerilor pi tehnieienilor). 

4. Organization of informative meetings, lectures, and conferences through the 
cooperation of the students and faculty and the various experts employed 
by the industrial and agricultural enterprises and by the governmental 
institutions." 


CkUi ' XXX ™**™- Septsmbsr 1*87; Seisin. TiserahJ.,', BuchmM. 

" Soa srtids 4 of Deddoa No. 1003 /1S67 dud above 
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The reorganized system of polytechnical education was introduced 
beginning with the 1958-59 academic year. 4 * Considered as a long- 
range program in higher education, practical work in production is 
expected to enable the students to acquire the technical know-how 
required for industrial and agricultural production, to familiarize 
themselves with the equipment and tools, to understand the organi- 
zation and processes of production, and to facilitate the application 
of their theoretical knowledge to productive endeavors. It is further 
. expected to enable the students to understand the “social character 
of production” and the efforts exerted by the workers and technicians 
in the manufacturing of material goods, thereby developing their 
feeling of love towards labor and the working people and towards 
their chosen field of specialty as well as their spirit of devotion towards 
the construction of socialism in the country.” 

Forming an integral part of the learning process, practical work in 
production can be differentiated in terms of its type and scope as 
follows: (1) practical work preceding the academic studies, (2) annual 
practical work, (3) practical work in fulfillment of degree requirements. 

The first type is applied primarily in the technical and polytechnical 
institutes and is carried out during the student’s first year in the 
institution of higher learning. It lasts for 10 months and its details 
are established periodically by the Ministry of Education. It aims 
to give the student an overall view of his future profession and 
acquaint him with the various processes of production, thereby 
facilitating his understanding of the technical-theoretical courses, 
and enabling him to acquire the know-how in a basic trade relating 
to his specialty. 

The annual practical work in production is effectuated during a 
4- to 7-week period each year of the student’s stay at the institution. 
It is envisioned as training the student in the practical application of 
his theoretical knowledge acquired in various courses, seminars, and 
research projects; as completing his knowledge and understanding of 
the function and operation of the various machines and tools; as 
equipping him with the practical background required for the con- 
tinuation of his studies in the next academic year; as including him in 
the process of production; and as familiarizing him with the most 
advanced techniques used by the enterprises. 

Practical work in fulfillment of degree requirements is carried out 
after the student has successfully completed all the courses prescribed 
in his study program. It consists primarily of the collection and 
processing o f the data required to prepare the research project agreed 

by D«eWon No. 9Q5 of the Council of Ministers issued on July 9, 1958. For teit 
Cobr/i* * Ugi, dtrtU, ho&rUi f i dUpoxifii 1968 / Auvu* Bucharest: 

WB 1968 > P- 11 S'" 31 - Thin Decree vu psrtlcaily amended by Decree No. 16^ Feb. 26. 

1960. /hid.. 1960 1 lanuarir-tfi Ptbnuiri*, p. 88-90. 
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upon for getting a degree. The length of this type of practical work 
is determined by the type of the project and is established by the 
particular department at the time when the research topic is selected. 
All three types of practical work in production are carried out as far 
as possible in the shops and industrial and agricultural productive 
units of the locality where the institution of higher learning is situated. 

Students attending the universities or taking correspondence 
courses may fulfill their practical work requirement by participating 
in research and archeological expeditions or by working at various 
research stations. Those specializing in law, history, philology 

! economics or the arts are expected to fulfill this requirement in the 
governmental institutions or offices corresponding with their specialty, 
namely, the courts, the general prosecutor’s office, the libraries or 
archives, or the cultural and artistic establishments. The selection 
•of the enterprises and institutions and the assignment of the number 
of students are regulated by agreements signed by the Ministry of 

Education and the various sponsoring ministries having jurisdiction 
over these enterprises. 


The institutions of higher learning collaborate with selected enter- 
prises in organizing, guiding, and supervising the practical work re- 
quirement of the students. The details of the collaboration are 
specified in special agreements coVering, among others, the follow- 
ing items: the number of students performing practical work and 
their years of study; the length of the practical work period for each 
scholastic year; the official entrusted by the institutions of higher 
learning with the guidance of practical work; the official appointed 
by the enterprise or governmental institution; and student lodging, 
boarding, and transportation. The agreements usually include a 
list of the students assigned to perform practical work, the practical 
work programs jointly agreed to by the educational institution and 
the enterprise, and the work program of the students for their entire 
penod of practical work. Such agreements are signed by the presi- 
dent of the institution of higher learning and the director of the enter- 
prise not later than one month before the beginning of the practical 
work program. 

The programs relating to the practical work requirements of stu- 
dents entering the institutions of higher learning are prepared by 
a “department of practical work” (caUdrd de practicd) and those re- 
lating to the annual practical work by the departments of each fac- 
ulty. These programs are then discussed in a scientific council of 
the faculty , and approved by both the dean of the particular faculty 
and the director of the enterprise in which the practical work is to be 
performed. 
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The “department of practical work” is composed of a lecturer; 
a chief of projects, if necessary; and a few assistants, depending upon 
the number of students. In institutions having no such depart- 
ments, the practical work program is organized by a “commission 
on practical work in production” (comisie pent™ practica *» produclie) 
composed of three to seven instructors, depending upon the type of 
school and the number of students involved. Although both the 
department and the commission are responsible for the implemen- 
tation of the program to the president of the institution of higher 
learning, the president, in turn, is responsible to the Minister of 
Education. In case the school is sponsored by another ministry, 
the president is also responsible to the head of that ministry. 

The supervision of the practical work program in enterprises having 
more than 15 students in entrusted to an official assigned by the enter- 
prise, as well as to an instructor appointed by the department or com- 
mission on practical work. In enterprises having only a small number 
of students, the educational institution’s supervision is carried out 
through occasional visits of instructors appointed forrthis purpose 
by the president of the institution. These and the pepmjfnent prac- 
tical work instructors have a number of clearly defiWresponsibili- 
ties. They verify the fulfillment of , the collaboration agreements 
entered into by the institution and the enterprise; guide the students 
in their practical work assignments, emphasizing the theoretical 
foundation of the technological processes; check the students’ attend- 
ance, punctuality, diligence, and behavior; investigate living condi- 
tions; guide the cultural activities organized by the students in the 
enterprises or in the community, especially from the political point of 
view; and sign the students’ “practical work notebook” {carnetul it 
praetidt). 

The obligations of the students while performing their practical 
work requirement are considerable. They must above all abide by 
the internal rules of the enterprise and fulfill the work plan allotted 
to them under the agreement signed by the enterprise and the insti- 
tution. Depending upon the gravity of the case, noncompliance is 
punishable by a reprimand, a written warning, or exclusion from prac- 
tical work, which is tantamount to failure or exmatriculation. Al- 
though the first two types of punishment can be applied either by the 
leader of the enterprise or by the president of the school, the third is 
the sole prerogative of the president. 

First-year students performing the practical work preceding 
their academic studies must learn one of the trades specified by 
the faculty in which they are registered. At the end of the 10-month 
work period, they must pass a practical and an oral "qualifying 
examination” (examen de eahfieare) before a commission composed 
of the official entrusted by the enterprise with the implementation 
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of the program, the instructor assigned by the institution, the worker 
under whose immediate jurisdiction and supervision the student 
performed his wo/k, and a delegate of the wage-establishing govern- 
mental commission. Students receiving a grade of at "6” 
in both examinations get a certificate denoting the level of their qual- 
ification in the particular trade. This level is determined jointly by 
the Ministry of Education and the State Committee on Problems of 

Labor and Wages (Comiletul de atat pentru protiemele de named st 
salant). 

Before the first-year students can actually begin their academic 
studies and the others can be promoted to higher grades, they must 
pass a colloquium in verification of their achievements in the preschool 
and annual practical work, respectively. Students excluded from 
practical work or those failing to comply with the annual practical 
work requirement are declared either as having failed the entire year 
or as being exmatriculated. Exception is made for students failing 
to comply because of sickness: these may continue their schooling in 
the next grade, provided that their illness is corroborated by an author- 
itative physician and that they complete the practical work require- 
ment during the summer vacation. 

In addition to the responsibilities outlined above, students are 
required “to integrate in the course of the practical work period in 

the communal and cultural life of the respective enterprise or institu- 
tion. 

Scholarship holders receive their installment payments throughout 
the practical work period. Those having no scholarships are reim- 
bursed for most of the expenses incurred during the implementation 
of the practical work program if the enterprise or institution to which 
they were assigned is in a locality other than that where they reside. 
The educational authorities also meet within limits expenses involved 
“ . trans P<>rtation of students and expenses incurred during 

"scientific and educational excursions.” While in the enterprises, 
students enjoy the same protective rights as workers and receive the 

equipment required in their work from the institutions of higher 
learning. 

The overall organization and implementation of the practical work 
program is entrusted to a “Central Coordinating Commission on the 
Students’ Practical Work in Production” (Contitie centroid de co- 
ordonare a practicii in produefie a etudenfilor ) operating within the 
framework of the Ministry of Education. It is composed of repre- 
sentatives from the Ministry of Education, the sponsoring ministries 
or governmental institution, the Central Committee of the Union of 
Working Youth, and the Executive Committee of the Union of 
Students’ Associations. 
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Job Assignment of Graduates 


. Upon completing their studies, students are assigned to various 
jobs in terms of their respective (or related) fields of specialization.* 0 
Since 1960, graduates of advanced technical, agricultural, and eco- 
nomic institutions have been assigned to production units, where they 
are expected to perfect their practical and organizational skills. 
Graduates of advanced medical-pharmaceutical institutes are nor- 
mally assigned to medical and pharmaceutical units. With certain 
exceptions, “ graduates of the various technical and medical-pharma- 
ceutical institutes cannot be assigned to administrative positions, 
either in the central or the local governmental organs. Nor can they 
assigned i scientific research or planning organizations. 

The job-assignment program is coordinated by the rectors of the 
affected institutions of higher learning. The assignment proper is 
administered by the deans’ offices of the schools (faculties), with 
obligatory participation by the delegates of the central and local 
governmental organs receiving the graduates. In preparation for 
joint meetings, these delegates submit reports indicating the enter- 
prises and institutions to which the graduates are to be allocated, as 
well as the position available and the remuneration offered. When 
the assignments have been made, contracts are signed stipulating the 
mutual obligations of the graduates and the economic, administrative, 
health, educational, and cultural units. The terms of the contracts 
are set by the central governmental units and reviewed by the 
Ministry of Education and the Central Council of Labor Unions 
Students who have entered an institution of higher learning on the 
basis of a contract signed with an enterprise or a central or local 
governmental unit are normally assigned to the positions provided 
for in those contracts. In well-justified cases (such as those involving 
proximity of spouses, aged or infirm parents, or reasons of health) the 
personal interests of the graduates are also taken into consideration 
in the assignment. -The production assignment normally lasts for 
3 years of which 1 year is spent in apprenticeship. 

The annual plan for the assignment of graduates to production is 
drawn up by March 31 of each year by the State Planning Committee 
(Lomitetul de stal al planific&rii ) as based on the proposals of the 


*“ d < ,ro '* du '« outlined by Dednion No. *18/1X0 of the 
« Graduate of the Institute of Architecture may temporarily be -mfrnnl to work with th» ml...-! 

01 *• — — Z SIZES 

ZTZZZllZL T 0 ” 01 “• — *•« - "Z*l peopIVaamndle 

" h T °* “* ootomitf. of the reionel p«,ple'. council In nil of tW. ... 
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central and local governmental organs. Within one month after 
the plan’s ratification by the Council of Ministers, the Ministry of 
Education informs the interested governmental units about the 
schools (faculties) from which the recruitment of the required person- 
nel is to be made. 


Enrollment 

* 

In terms of the number of students and faculties, higher education 
experienced a considerable development after World War II. The 
number of students increased steadily, especially after the reorgani- 
zation of the educational system in 1948. 

Compared with 1938-39, when only 26,489 students attended the 
institutions of higher learning, in 1948-49 there were 48,676 and in 
1956-57 a peak of 81,206.” Following the 1957 reorganization of the 
system of higher education, enrollment dropped to 61,980 in 1959-60. 
Of these, 44,775 attended the regular day sessions and 611 the evening 
sessions, and 16,594 took correspondence courses. The bulk of the 
students attended the institutions located in Bucharest, Cluj, and 
Iasi. Of the total number of students in 1959 60, 32,488 (more than 
half) were in Bucharest, 11,220 in Cluj, and 8,464 in Ia$i. 


Percentage of University-Age Population 

The number of students attending the various university years 
during 1956-57 and 1959-60 and the ratio of total enrollments to the 
university-age population (age 18-23) are shown in table 31. 

In 1956-57, of a total university-age population numbering 
1,914,258 in the 18-23 age group, 81,206, or 4.24 percent," attended 
the institutions of higher learning. Of these, 56,170 attended the 
day session. This figure was 69.2 percent of the total number of 
enrolled students and 2.93 percent of the university-age population. 
By 1959 -60 the ratio had declined, due to both an increase in total 
population and a decline in enrollments. The 61,980 students 
enrolled in 1959-60 represented 3.24“ percent of the total 1956 uni- 
versity-age population. The 44,775 students enrolled in the day 
sessions were 72.2 percent of the total enrollment and 2.34 percent 
of the university-age population. 

j ®** J 00 * ,loU “ °* II. For chiufta In the number of taeultina and atudentn between 1969-60 

*nd 1961-62 see table IV. 

" *«**“}** the percentage la smaller because many of the students (especially those among the 24.616 
end the 16.691 taking correspondence corns In 1966-67 and 1969-60, respectively) were over 23 years 
of age. 

» Ibid. 



Table 90. — Number of faculties, students, and graduates In higher edueatle 
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Distribution by Field 

^ n ° te , ^ although the State has made special 
fforts to direct students from so-called "nonproductive” fields such 
^ tte humanities (the most popular ones between the two 
World Wars), the proportion of students in these fields continues to 
be relatively high. Of the 61,980 students during 1959-60 19252 

cT " In,, 

fi^^i^ 9 ^ ,P f to ^^°™ ingart8 ’ andmuaic - And the 
figure 19,252 does not cover students majoring in history, who were 

7**!**? s P* cial ‘ zin 8 •« geology and g^raphy. 
Especially < interesting is the case of the law students. Considered 
a tjicalty "bourgeois” field of study, law is deliberately de^npha- 
s^inthe soaalist countries. Thus, the total number of students 
ttending the faculties of law m the Rumanian institutions of higher 
learning declined from 5,534 in 1948-49 to 1,672 in 1952-53 Begin- 

bvliS ‘“Tf’ ^ number again increase and 

by 1957-58 it had reached an all-time high of 8,032. 

First-Year Students 

A comparison of the number of first-year students specializing 
m various fields during 1955-56, 1958-59, and 1959-60 is revealing:* 


Electronics and telecommunication.. 
Metallurgy 


1955-59 


t$6t-60 

255 

136 

110 

704 

271 

35a 

232 

124 

185, 

92 

56 

65 

590 

320 

324 

285 

61 

85 

183 

93 

160 

l t 531 

484 

19049 

189 

89 

180 

167 

85 

201 


Although noteworthy increases have occurred in a few fields such 

gas e I xpl ® ltatlon - petroleum equipment, agriculture, and 

to toStaS ‘jfi Phy ^ ( fT S ° f ' mmediate Practical importance 
to the State ), the number of first-year students specializing in essen- 

* Anuarul rfolufe ai R.P.tf. 1959 sad Antuxnd UaixMi* ml R P » tmmm D ■. 

<*• atAtiaticft, 196* .nd 1999 . m! ^ **** t - orot ’*“ 

1M1-62, mm Ub(« V. * P ra^eUvuiy. For snroUmsnts in 
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tially "nonproductive” fields has varied considerably during the *' 
same period. For example:** 


FuH 

1 965-56 

19S8-S9 

J M9-60 

Law _ 

1,519 

2,559 

1,064 

History and philology 

963 

1,145 

586 

Philosophy 

69 

107 

99 

Plastic arts 

23 

40 

40 

Music and composition 

36 

169 

204 


Technical Faculties 


The fluctuation in enrollment of the various disciplines cited may 
have been due (1) to an overall enrollment decrease during the same 
period (from 77,633 in 1955-56 to 67,849 in 1958-59 and to 61,980 
in 1959-60) and (2) to a change in enrollment quotas in accordance ' 
with the requirements of the national economy as determined by the 
State. 

In spite of the fluctuations, the importance of the 1959-60 enroll- 
ment in the technical faculties cannot be minimized. During that 
year more than 25,000 students were registered in these faculties, a 
figure almost equal to that of the entire student body in 1938-39.* 7 
Of the 47,000 specialists who graduated in 1956-57, 47 percent were 
engineers and agronomists, and over 29 percent physicists, chemists, 
mathematicians, etc. Of all the graduates of the technical schools of 
higher learning during 1948-59, 25 percent were trained in metallurgy 
and machine construction, over 15 percent in electrotechnology, about 
10 percent in industrial chemistry, and almost 18 percent in architec- 
ture and constructions.** 


Evening Schools and Correspondence Courses 

The number of students in the evening schools of the institutions of 
higher learning is extremely small. Of the total student body of 
61,980 only 611 were in the evening schools. Students taking corres- 
pondence courses, however, constituted more than one fourth of the 
student body, or 16,594. In line with the State’s policy of keeping 
more and more students in production while pursuing their studies, 
the number of day students wasjeduced from the 1954-55 high of 


,T AtmUa ApoatoUteu, op. ciL, p. SO. 
"Ibid. 

"ibid. 
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a 19KM5 ? of 44.775. This figure, in fact, was lower 
than the previous low for day students of 48,676 in 1948-49— 11 

contr **> the number of correspondence^ 

students during the same 11 years'* presented the following picture: 

trrtnoiuU nc+- 
**<Unt4 


Y*ar 


I94a-i9. 

1949-50. 

1957-58- 

1959-60. 


Numbrr of eortt 
court i 

0 

1.614 
29,475 
16,594 




Enrollment 


University year 


Tetal (I-VD 
Dny i 



Academic year 

- 

1964-67 ! 1959-60 


61. 244 .*•!, MO 
M.I70 i44. 775 
S2I ill 

24.SU IS. 504 


UnivereJty-ege population 


ToUj 110,819 


ToUl 115,266 


Total. 


Ill 


16.100 


Total. 


IV 


Total. 


Total. 


VI 


17,100 


10,803 


1,628 


114,087 


10,880 


11,747 


11,461 


9,368 


8.602 


Afe group 


Total (18-28). 

Mala 

PpmmUo 


18 

Toui.. 


Total , Urban 


Malo 

Female 

19 

Total. . 


1.914.268 

944.967 

957.201 


445, 246 
880.782 
805.446 


Rural 


1.240,412 
•71. 185 
651.827 


827,878 1108,672 210,206 


Mala... 

Female. 


20 

Total.. 


Mala... 

Famale. 


21 

Total.. 


Male... 

Female. 


22 

Total. . 


Male 

Female , 

28 

Total. . 


Male. 


161,988 

166,896 

66,270 

62,402 

1 105,713 

113.493 

308,130 

100,176 

1 207,964 

140,016 

168.214 

60.870 

49,806 

99,046 

108,908 

888,911 

104,826 

282.686 

174,260 

164,661 

66,020 

60,806 

118,240 

114,346 

■ 297,818 

107,385 

190,483 

154,468 

148,366 

60,276 

47,109 

94,187 

96,246 

816.868 

114,854 

201,499 

166,476 

169,378 

62,789 

51,616 

98.736 

107,763 

326.668 ! 

108,388 

217,836 

169,870 
| 166,798 

53; 607 
64.726 

106.263 

111,072 


74-76, 88S-89; and 202, rwpMtivdy. ^ “* 1 * d. »t»tl«U{*. 1M0 .nd 1867 p . 

Composition of the Student Body 

nisUwTh l ^ ope "J S3um P tion of power early in 1948, the Commu- 
nist Party has devoted considerable interest to “improving the social 

imposition of students." Higher education in J Rumania SZ 

" For 196»-«0 u> mi -K «- .pp^dl. UN. IV. 
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period between the two World Wars was to a considerable extent the 
prerogative of the well-to-do, although occasionally a few outstanding 
students from poor families managed to receive some kind of scholar- 
ships. After the 1948 educational reform the State pursued a dis- 
criminatory policy aimed at gradually eliminating students of 
“bourgeois or otherwise unreliable origin” and concurrently increas- 
ing the number of students of proletarian background. 70 

The Government estimated that by 1957 the percentage of students 
of “proletarian” origin had increased by 50 percent over the 1948 
level. This progress, however, was held to be inadequate, and increas- 
ing pressure was brought for further “improving” of the social compo- 
sition of the students. It was felt that the student body still did “not 
reflect the existing numerical and class relationship of the workers 
in relation to the country's total population.” The State conse- 
quently laid plans to increase further the percentage of students 
of working class origin to 40, and together with students of peasant 
origin, to 70-75 percent of the total student body. 71 To achieve this 
aim the socialist enterprises and the executive committees of the 
people's councils were requested to cooperate by granting schol- 
arships to these students for their entire schooling period. Initiated 
during the 1957-58 academic year, the scholarship program is car- 
ried out under the auspices of the institutions of higher learning with 
the participation of the enterprise and the people's councils that 
select the candidates. 77 The successful candidates sign contracts 
with the scholarship donors. Under the terms of these contracts they 
undertake, after completing their studies, to work in areas assigned 
them by the enterprises and the council. They fulfill their practical 
training obligations in these enterprises, which are entrusted also with 
supervising their behavior. Winners of scholarship competition 
examinations may enter the first year of school without taking any 
other qualifying examination. 

19 See section III of Decision No. 1003/1957 

71 Article 21 of Decree 1003/1957. In bin speech at the Second National Conference of the Union of 
Student Associations, Feb. 19, 1959, Gh. Gheorghiu-Dej maintained that do percent of the student* were 
of such origin. Scf nUut, Bucharest, Feb. 20, 1959. Jf 

71 Article 22 of Decree 1003 /1957. The Government has attempted various types of scholarship pro- 
gram*. In 1955, for example. It granted a number of 1-year scholarahipa to workers, civil servants, 
(‘ngineera, and technicians who planned to pursue their specialization in fleida specified by the State plan* 

( Decision No. 1604 of the Council of Ministers, Aug. 16, 1955). The number of scholarship* granted 
annually ia established by the Ministry of Education in concurrence with the State Planning Committee 
snd the Ministry of Finance (Decision No. 1959 of the Council of Ministers, Oct. 10, 1956). According 
to a report submitted by the president of the Union of Student Associations of the R.P.R. to the Third 
National Conference of the Union (Feb. 2-3, 1961), almost 66 percent of the students were receiving 
scholarships, over 62 percent were living in student homes, and 66 percent were eating In canteens. A 
report of the Central Commission of Auditors submitted by the president of the commission stated that 
in 1969-60 20,000 students were sent to rest homes or camp# — a 30-percent increase over the number 
in 1967-66. Via/a Slud*njtv9t&, Bucharest, Feb. 10, 1961. The system of scholarships snd other forms 
of material aid. granted to-atudent* was somewhat changed in November 1962. See Decision No. 1064 
in CoUcfia d* kd&riri f i ditporif it qU Contiliulm d$ Uiniftri of RrptMitii Popular* Romtnt, Bucharest, 
XI :34 *96-404, Nov. 14, 1962. 
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Further to facilitate transforming the social composition of the 
students measures have been taken to aid working-class children 
attending the last two years of high school. Special preparatory 
courses are organized to help diem take the entrance examinations 
given by the institutions of higher learning. These preparatory 
courses are usually organized before the end of the regular academic 
year and are open to both current and previous graduates of a high 
school. During the regular academic year instruction is restricted 
to 5 hours a week on Sunday; it is given under the auspices of the 
education section of the people’s councils. During the summer the 
institutions of, higher learning themselves are responsible for the 

In addition, special “workers’ schools’’ with only evening and corres- 
pondence sections have been organized for workers with experience in 
production but no formal high school study. 

The State makes a special attempt to “improve’’ the social composi- 
tion of the student body in secondary, vocational, and technical 
schools, particularly in grades 8 to 11.’* Its concern for such an 
improvement is also reflected in the relatively large number of 
scholarships^ granted annually. In 1961 over 60 percent of the 
students had some type of scholarship. 74 

, ° f t, T 3cbolarahi P indents room and board in student hostels 
(camne) and canteens. In 1959-60, 24,248 of the total 61980 
!ir* >h the 102 hostels and 24,382 had their meals in the 52 canteens. 
These figures, impressive as they are, however, show a considerable 
decline in corn^nson with the number of students rooming and 
boarding m l953-54. In that year, of the 80,593 students, 35,495 
roomed in 154 hostels and 39,120 ate in the 70 canteens then existing " 


Evening Schools and Correspondence Courses 

The system of evening schools and correspondence courses oper- 
abng w^n the framework of the institutions of higher learning was 
^t introduced m Rumania in 1950. It was designed primarily to 
facilitate the formation of a new generation of highly skilled workers 
and professionals of "proletarian’’ origin needed by the expanding 
planned economy. Envisioned as including only students directly 
employed in industry, agriculture, constructions, or transportation 
these schoo ls apparently failed to fulfill the mission expected of them 

York: Mid-European Studio* Confer. 1955. 91 p. u*moer*cu*. 

n BUrtiC4 ' ^ ShuU *f~~* Budurort, Fob. 10. 1M1. 

Sew, Ubfe 181 of Anuarul HatiMic al R.P.R. ifSO. op. cU., p. 899^99. 
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hi UMQ 8 !?®' Alth0Ugh they had graduated about 6,000 students 
^ C ° mpoait,on of the 8tudent ^ was felt to be unsatis- 

According to official criticism," the schools accepted many students 

Were n,°vl gainfuny emp,0yed or who 

all t ?* ers were ena bled to enter the schools without fulfilling 

^ requirement3 ( sorne students had not even completed high 

t0 C ° mpIete 2 years of stu diesb one 
academic year, w,th resulting incompetence and incomplete grasp of 

the subjects. Still others failed to attend classes regularly or to take 

the final examinations. Perhaps the severest criticism was directed 

towards the practice of allowing so-called “hooligan elements" (that 

is, students hostile to the State) to enter the schools and towards the 

practice of condoning fragmentation of courses. The latter, it was 

t, prevented concentration of efforts on industrial and agricultural 

SSWSSS ^ M “ ' * — ■ - 

FT"! by the Party and ita affiIi ated organizations 
brought about the first reorganization of these schools in March 

1959. Accordingly, students are admitted to the first year on the 
basis of competition. Persons fulfilling certain prelimbiy 
ditions may compete. Only those persons may apply who(a) are 

a^ricnlt^ 7 S ^ , ed W0rker3 ’ foremen . or technicians in industrial or 
S ^K en ' Pn f 9 ’ W ' th a ***** of at least 3 years of employ- 
, ( ) have graduated from a secondary school of general edu • 
carion and possess a bacalaureat or equit degri; and t 
children of workers. Candidates to be recommended for the co^ 
pe tive admission examinations are selected at the enterprise by a 
common composed of the director of the enterprise, tZ £&£ 
the Partjr organization, the chairman of the enterprise committee 
and the secretary of the UTM organization. PrSS 
hc»e applicants in production who have excelled in their work and 
studies, especially those who also “participate in civic affairs," ie 

sSe STv ?'h admission examinations may also be taken by 
M organization employees recommended by the 
appropriate Ministry or central organization. These employees 

STS ta,e “ mpfeu<l 3 ^ in 

villag^who^noTha?e tite n^2a£ SifeatioL^T^L^hlra 

must^eunder 35 years of age, have at least 3 years’ experience in 

•elwota, P B w' lMM**'* r *° r *“ 1Xln * **“* •* •»* 

ol tha U> * C ®^* , Corainltt«« •* a** a«»»nUa Worker.' P«rty tad 
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education, and be recommended by a commission composed of the 
chief of the education section of the district (raional) people's council, 
a delegate of the. raional Party committee, and a delegate of the 
raional trade union council. Special consideration is given to those 
teachers who excel in their profession, have participated in the cam- 
paign for the “cultural enlightenment of the masses and the socialist 
transformation of agriculture," and are children of workers, peasants, 

or teachers. 78 * 

Although these stipulations and requirements were left basically 
unchanged, the system of evening schools and correspondence courses 
operating within the framework of the institutions of higher learning 
underwent a second reorganization in October 1962.. 79 The evening 
schools, now apparently operating only under the auspices of the 
technical institutes, may be attended by skilled workers and tech- 
nicians employed in the State-owned industrial, agricultural, and 
economic enterprises or in the Party and State organizations; and by 
active officers of the Ministry of the Armed Forces or the Ministry j 
of Internal Affairs who fulfill the requirements stipulated in the 
Decision of March 1959. 

The correspondence courses, on the other hand, are now organized 
under the auspices of universities and teacher-training and economics 
institutes. Registration in these correspondence courses is restricted 
to courses in specific faculties (schools) as determined by the employ- 
ment background of the applicants; specifically, to: 

★the faculties of education in universities and teacher-training institutes 
for preschool, primary, and secondary school teachers 

★the faculties of philology, history, and philosophy for the activists in cultural 
establishments and the editorial workers of newspapers and book-pnnting . 
enterprises 

★the faculties of philosophy, histoiy, law, and economics for activists in I 
Party and mass organizations and in people’s councils 

★the faculties of law, economics, philology, history, and philosophy for active 
officers of the Ministry of the Armed Forces and the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs 

★the faculty of economics for those employed in accounting, cost, finance and 
credit, planning, labor, wages, statistics, and supply and circulation of goods I 

★the faculty of law for those employed in the court system, the procurator’s 
office, State arbitration, and the legal offices of enterprises, State institutions, 
and civic organizations 

★the Institute of Physical Culture and Sports for those engaged in sports 
having classification I or II. 


” (tetaion No. 1052 of Oct. 2*. 1M2. Cotwfi* * fcrfrtrt ,i of. ComWiiW * Minimi ol 

R*yt tMirit Popular* Row***. Bodunot, XIJ2:*6*-70. Not. 10, 1002. 
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To facilitate the work of correspondence-course students, special 
provisions were made for establishing study circles (cercuri de studii )»® 
in the large work centers. Further, the institutions of higher learning 
saving evening schools and correspondence courses are expected to 

guide these students, to establish laboratory facilities, and print the 
necessary textbooks. 

In contrast to the p/e-1959 system, only one academic year’s work 
may be completed in one academic year. The student body was 
reshaped in accordance with the new political directives by allowing 
the children of proletarian origin” to continue their studies upon 
submitting the required recommendations of their employers All 
others especially the “hooligans” and those having no high school or 
equivalent degree, were expelled. 81 

Student privileges in the evening schools and correspondence 
courses of the institutions of higher learning are similar to those in the 
corresponding entities of the schools of general education.” 


Graduation and Diploma Work 


The State Examinations 


Higher education terminates in state examination (examen de stat ) 83 
n the polytechnic^ and technical institutes, the public examination 
takes the form of defending a diploma project. This project is expect- 
ed to reflect the student’s mastery of his specialized field and to demon- 
strate his ability to cope with a research assignment. In fields other 
than engineering the research is known as a diploma thesis and re- 
lates to the student’s independent research. In science and engineer- 
ing the student is expected to carry out a diploma project based on 
experimental work in the laboratory or on field investigations. At 
the universities, teacher-training institutes, and medical-pharmaceu- 
tical, agronomic and economics institutes, the State examination 
fonsists of-written diploma work as well as oral examinations in two 
o r three su bjects. At the arts institutes, the examination is limited 


in 1967 No. 1009 rel.Un, to provMon. for 

u-n SZ U r^ rfT pro,< - , °"* 1 W-U***— to complete their etudim. For 

p. ”m. “ °* tb * numbCT »' <» th * evening echool. and corrmpondenee coumm. nee 


" See chapter IV, p. 82ff. 

■ State examination system was first regulated in January 1960 See “Orw.nl*™ 

. 0 Of the Council of Mini* term. For text, see Minixterul Jiwtitiei, CoUctit d » Uai dtnU 

f tepomt/it 1969, 1 IutU-SO Augrut. Bucharest: Editor a 9 tUn(Ulci, I960, p. 97-99.’ 
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to the presentation of an original work created during the last year of 
studies* In certain other fields and subjects, the written and oral 
examinations are supplemented by practical examinations. These 
are given to evaluate the candidate’s readiness to take his place in I 
production or field of specialization. When candidates have sue- 
cessfuHy passed all the examinations and fulfilled the necessary i 
requirements they are given a college diploma called licenfl (license). 
Offered twice a year, the State examinations must be taken within 
years after completion of the study programs and may be re- 
peated only twice. Students who have failed m both attempts or 
who do not take the examinations within the prescribed time limit 
receive, instead of the graduation diploma, a "study certificate” 
(certiftcat de studii), which lists the subjects taken and the grades 
received. These certificate htflders are barred from graduate studies 
and are assigned to production as technicians. 

In September I960, however, increasing needs of the socialized 
economy for additional engineers and other types of professional per- 
sonnel forced the Government to amend these provisions, allowing all 
candidates who had missed the deadline or had failed to pass the State 
examination to take it again during the 1960-61 examination ses- 
sion.* 4 i 

With certain exceptions, students preparing for the State examina- i 
tion receive State scholarships for 1 month. -^A 


The Aspirature System 


Since 1950 the Rumanian institutions of higher learning have also 
had the aspirature ( aspirantura ) system. Organized under the aus- 
pices of the institutions of higher learning and the scientific research 
institutes of the Academy of the Rumanian People s Republic, this 
system aims to provide the researchers and specialists needed by the 
scientific and research institutions. The duration of studies is 3 
years, but for exceptional students is reduced to 2.** The last year 
is devoted to preparation of the thesis. 

In 1953 a 4-year correspondence course for the aspirature was also 
established; but university and high school instructors having teach- 
ing experience of at least 2 and 3 years, respectively, could take a 
1-year course for the title.* 

« 8mm DecWon No. 1213, Sept 3, 1330, In Minkterul Ju^lel. Cotejfe * UfU 4*"** ***** *•* 

pwtjtf IMO, i S*fiswtkrim-Ml Ocitrmbri*. Bucharest: Editor* |tlln^lfk*, 190. P- 33. 

• Reduced! to 1 yoor for faculty member* of the Inetltaitiooo of higher kerning bavioc but 2 yeere 
of nendemk background. BuUtinm 1 Oficial, Bucharest, 11:4:24. Jon. 17, 1960. 

■ See Decree No. 291 In Mintoterul Juetif d, Coke it it left. dmcr*U, keiiririfi dieponfii 1069 . 1 
AufutL Bucharest: Editor* do etnt, 1968 p 6-3 * ^ 
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To qualify for the aspirature the applicant must possess a diploma 
from an institution of higher learning, be under 40 years of age, and 
pass the admission examination usually given annually in September. 
This examination consists of four parts: (1) foundations of Marxism- 
Leninism, (2) the held of speciality, (3) Russian, (4) another foreign 
language (French, German, or English). After he has completed 
his studies, the aspirant must publicly defend an original thesis pre- 
pared under the guidance of a professor in his speciality. The suc-v 
cessful aspirant receives the title of “candidate in sden*’’ ( candidal tn 
fiiinl*), granted by the Ministry of Education through the High 
Commission on Diplomas (Comma superioard de diplome ).« 


The Doctorate 


The “candidates in science” may continue their studies for the doc- 
torate. The duration of studies is also 3 years and the time is devoted 
entirely to preparing the doctoral dissertation, which is expected to 
be an "original work of high scientific quality.” Applicants for the 
doctorate must pass an admission examination in the same four sub- 
jects specified for the aspirature applicants. 

- The doctoral dissertation must be defended publicly before a com- 
mission appointed by the Ministry of Education. The doctorate 
title may also be accorded to persons who have made outstanding 
contributions to the scientific, literary, or artistic fields, even though 
they cannot meet the formal scholastic requirements for the degree.** 
This title, like that of the aspirature, is granted by the Ministry of 
Education through the High Commission on Diplomas. 


The High Commission on Diplomas 


As organized in 1953, the High Commission on Diplomas operates 
within the framework of the Committee on Higher Education (Comi- 
tetul pentru tnv&l&mtntul superior) attached to the Council of Minis- 
ters.** The following major tasks fall within its competence: 

★granting academic ranks to teachers in the institutions of higher 

★annuling decisions of the institutions of higher learning and the research 
institutes concerning the granting of doctoral and “candidate-in-sdence" 
degrees 

★reviewing appeals against these decisions. 


w Deere* No. IS. BuUtinul Ofieial , Bucharest, 11:423, Jan. 17, 1950 
M Decree No. 16. Ibid, p. 24. 


Dodsioo No. 26 of tbs Council of Ministers of Jen. 6, 1953. Ministsrul Jwtftisl. Col 
■* cr *f* 1 botirtri, f i dujKMi/tt 1963, j Ianuari*-t8 PtbruarU. Bucharest: Edjtura d* stat, 1953 


mm MSH 

p. 50-53. 
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The Commission is composed of a president (who is also the Presi- 
dent of the Committee on Higher Education), a deputy (one of the 
vice-presidents of the Committee), a scientific secretary, and several j 
other members. The first three officers also constitute the so-called 
permanent leadership bureau ( Birou permanent de conducere) of the 
Commissions The bureau makes preliminary investigations, when- 
ever needed, of questions pertaining to the granting of academic ranks 
and titles; studies petitions by students requesting to be excused from 
taking the examinations for the degree of “candidate in science;” j 
establishes the equivalency of foreign diplomas; and approves the 
scientific titles obtained from a local or foreign institution before 1952. 


The Academy of the Rumanian People’s Republic 


Graduate research — frequently connected with Government-spon- 
sored projects— may be pursued nqt only at institutions of higher 
learning that offer advanced courses and higher degrees but also at 
the specialized research institutes of the Academy of the Rumanian 
People's Republic. 

Formerly known as the Academy of Sciences ( Academia de tfiinle), 
the Academy of the Rumanian People's Republic ( Academia Repub- 
licii Populate Routine) is a State institution operating under the 
jurisdiction of the Council of Ministers. 90 

The Academy was set up to do the following: 

v 

★contribute to the general enhancement of the sciences, letters, and the arts 

★develop and exploit scientific and cultural attainments in close cooperation 
with production for the purposes of “socialist construction M 

★maintain scientific relates with other countries. 

In order to achieve these aims, the Academy, according to its 
statute, does the following: 

★carries out research on its own initiative or at the request of various State 
institutions or governmental organs 

★evaluates the natural resources and productive forces of the country through 
application of scientific means 

★coordinates the entire scientific and cultural activity of the country 

★collaborates with foreign scientific institutions for the solution of common 
problems. 

The Academy is made up of honorary, titular, and corresponding 
members. Guided in its scientific and political work by the funda- ’ 

M See the Academy's statute approved by the Council of Minister* under Decision No. 1214, July 11, . 

1965, In Mlnisteml CoU^it d# left, derr**, heUriri ft Asposijii, 1955, 1 /*!**-« Buchs- 

rsst: Editor* de et«t, 1966. p. 80-97. 
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mental principles of Marxism-Leninism, it restricts membership to 
persons adhering to the basic policies of the State. No persons may 
become members if they have ever been convicted of “fascist or 
reactionary” activities, have lost their citizenship, or have engaged 
in “antidemocratic acts against the best interests of the people or 
the people’s democratic regime.”* 1 

The Academy is organized into sections, branch offices, institutes 
and commissions. 

The Academy’s eight sections are the following: (1) Mathematical 
and Physical Sciences; (2) Chemical Sciences; (3) Technical Sciences; 
(4) Biology and Agronomical Sciences; (5) Geology and Geography- 
(6) Medical Sciences; (7) Economic, Philosophical, and Juridical 
Sciences; (8) Historical Sciences, Language, Literature and the Arts. 
The latter is divided into three subsections; Historical Sciences 
Language and Literature, and the Arts.* 1 Each section or subsection 
is headed by a president elected for a 3-year term. Assisted by a 
technical-scientific secretariat, the president is responsible to the 
Presidium of the Academy for the section’s work— the organization, 
administration, and guidance of scientific activity. 

Branch offices are located at Iagi and Cluj and research institutes 
at Timisoara and Tirgu-Mure?. A branch is composed of Academy 
members living in a given region. Each branch is led by a bureau 
consisting of a president, a secretary, and a few members. 

The scientific activity of the Academy is carried out through its 
research institutes.** Established by the presidium of the Academy 
with the concurrence of the Council of Ministers, the institutes are 
under the leadership of a director and several scientific adjunct 
directors. For guiding and coordinating their work, each institute 
has a scientific council, ( Consiliu ftiintific), which functions on a 
consultative basis. The council is composed of a president, a vice- 
president, a secretary, and a number of members who must not 
necessarily be members of the Academy. The directors, adjunct 
directors, and secretaries of the institutes are ex officio members of 
the scientific council. 

In addition to its sections and institutes, the Academy has 10 
permanent commissions: 


★Commission for the Coordination of All Scientific Activities, of the Country 

★Commission on Scientific Relations With Foreign Countries 

★Scientific Commission on Museums and Historical and Artistic Monuments 

★Commission for the Study of the Formation of the Rumanian Lanruaae 
and Nation * 


"For the membership of the vaHou. •eetJoni end eubeectione eee The World of Uomina IHO-U 
London: Europe Publication*, 1961 . p. 825 - 26 . J 

» For ^ the Ilet of the re-crdi inetltutee operotln* under the at-plce* of the Academy. tocher with 
lolormatlon on their location and director*, tee The World of Loarnin,. op.nL, p. 82 «- 2 *. . 
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O 

★Commission on the Protection of Natural Monuments 

★Commission on the Coordination of Agricultural, Forestry, and Zoo-technical 
Activities and 6n the Valuation of Unproductive Terrains 

★Commission on Hydrology 

★Commission on Automation 

★Commission on Acoustics 

★Commission on Natural Resources. 

The highest organ of the Academy theoretically determining policy 
and overall guidance is the general assembly, composed of its titular 
members. Between sessions, the Academy's work is guided and 
conducted by a presidium composed of the president of the Academy, 
a number of vice presidents, the presidents of the sections and branches, 
and the first secretary of the Academy.* 4 They are elected with the 
concurrence of the Council of Ministers for a period of 3 years. The 
presidium meets at least once a month and its day-to-day work is 
carried out by a permanent bureau, which includes the president, a 
number of vice presidents, the first secretary, and a few members. 
The bureau's work is assisted by the secretariat of the Academy, the 
executive organ of the presidium. Like the other officers of the 
Academy, the first secretary is also elected for a 3-year term. He is 
assisted by an adjunct secretary and several scientific secretaries. 
The latter are appointed by the presidium of the Academy with the 
concurrence of the Council of Ministers. 

The Academy maintains its own publishing facilities and also a 
number of well-stocked libraries. In addition, it administers and 
guides several museums, art galleries, and cultural institutions.** 

The president of the Academy is for all practical purposes the 
prime coordinator of the country's scientific activities. Through the 
presidium and in accordance with the general directives of the Party 
4 and Government, he decides what projects the various branches of 
science should consider, their mode of operation, and the allocation 
of funds. The Academy is generously supported by the Government, 
which encourages basic research, especially in the natural and physical 
sciences. The Academy's role is deemed particularly important in 
the training of scientific personnel needed by the national economy 
and in raising the level of the postgraduate training system for 
scientific and science-teaching cadres. The Academy cooperates in 
achieving these goals, and shares responsibility with the institutions 
of higher learning." 

"•For Um eompodtioo of Um presidium In 1H0-61 aeo ibid., p. 826. 

* For a list of Umoo cultural sad adeatiHc eata.bUshraenta, ooo ibid., p. 828-80. 

" For a summary report on t be scientific activities of Um various section* of Um Academy in 1H0 aee 
CeaJrmpenmai, Buchan*!, Fab. 17, 1M1. 
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Teachers and the Teaching Profession 
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Retraining Program 


,NE Of THE FIRST PROFESSIONS to be purged by the 
Rumanian Communists following the establishment of the 
people’s democratic State early in 1948 was the teaching profession. 
A great number of teachers at all levels were summarily dismissed 
because of their “past reactionary attitudes” or were later suspended 
because of their “political unreliability.”' The remainder, together 
with the newly hired inexperienced though politically "reliable” 
teachers, were given a series of “educational courses” aimed at im- 


proving both their professional qualifications and their political 
attitudes. Under the initiation of the Communist Party, the Minis- 
try of Education introduced in 1948 the so-called system of “courses 
for the guidance of teaching cadres” ( Cursuri de tndrumare a cadrelor 
didactice). As a stopgap measure these guidance courses were first 
offered only in Bucharest and Predeal.’ Lasting for 2 months, they 
aimed to prepare the core of “leading personnel” that the State 
needed for the reorganization of the elementary schools. 

During the initial period these courses were attended by 3,877 
teachers. After graduating, these Party-trained teachers supervised 
and guided the implementation of the 1948 educational reforms by 
the approximately 80,000 teachers of the country* and saw to it that 
the reforms were carried out in accordance with the Party’s wishes. 


Teaching and Administrative Staff 


Kindergartens 

Preprimary educational establishments are staffed by women — 
g raduates o f the teacher-training schools for women (fcoli pedagogic* 

‘ Tor turtbw feullan* Tkt Pmtrntn t{ Kdwti*, Wwhinfioa: Tfc* Rununiwa Nation- 
*1 CommlttM. July I960. M p. 

• Soo artfcio by Cornelia Toodoroacu la Goada fnUjimtntuiui, (Journal of Education), Bucharest. Doe- 
20 , 1067 . 

•Ibid. 
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de educaUme) or the teacher-training institutes. 4 Upon appointment, 
they receive the rank of "educator” ( educatoard ). Kindergarten 
teachers teach an average of 6 hours a day. They work under the 
overall control and guidance of kindergarten directors who also 
usually are women ( [directoard de grddini(& de copii). During the 
academic year, the kindergarten teachers hold monthly staff con- 
ferences, exchanging experiences in teaching and methodology. 4 * 


Schools of General Education and Vocational Schools 

Administrative staff— Qualifications for administrative personnel 
in primary, secondary, an^ vocational schools and the responsibilities 
assigned to them are carefully drawn up by the central governmental 
organs.* 

Each school is administered by a director or principal (director), 
who is assisted by an adjunct or assistant director (director adjunct). 
To be appointed director or assistant director of an elementary school 
a candidate must hold the rank of “teacher” or be a graduate of a 
teacher-training school. For the 7-year and secondary schools, the 
requirements are more stringent: In the case of the director or assist- 
ant, a candidate must hold the rank of professor in education and 
must have completed his higher education requirements. In applying 
for a position as director of a vocational school for apprentices, a candi- 
date must also show proof of at least 10 years’ experience in production. 

Vacancies are filled in order of the candidates’ seniority in edu- 
cation, professional competence, and political reliability. The Minis- 
try of Education appoints secondary school directors on the recom- 
mendation of the chiefs of the regional education sections. Like 
teachers and professors, assistant directors of secondary schools and 
directors and assistant directors of elementary schools are appointed 
by the chiefs of the regional education sections on the recommendation 
of the chiefs of the district ( raional ) and urban education sections. 7 

Teaching staff. — The faculty is composed of regular teachers and 
assistants. In terms of position, the teachers rank as follows: pro- 
fessor (profesor), master instructor ( maistru instructor), teacher 
(tnv&t&tor), higher pioneer instructor (instructor superior de pumieri), 
leader of pioneer circles (conduc&tor de cercuri pionieregti), leader of 

4 No - in MlnbteruJ Justice!, CoUcfi* d* leg i, decrtU, Kot&rtri fi dispoxifii, 1957, t Sep- 

tembrie-91 Odombri*. Bucharest: E4Jtur* •tiln(ifleft t 1957 /-p. 7. 

• See *l*o p. 34 IT. 

• Sen particularly Decision No. 337 of March 27. 1953 in Mlnlstenil Justice!, CoUcfie d* Ugi, decrtU, 
hdiriri'fi ditpaxijii 1956, 1 Marti* SO Apr Me, Bucharest: Editura de atat, 1954, p. 134-42. See also 
Dedston No. 1890 of Aufuat 12. 1954. dted below. 

T S*" DocWon No. 1390 of Au«urt 12, 1954, in Minieteru] Col* efi* d* Ugi . decreU, ko&iri ,i 

dirposifii 1955, l lnlio-91 AuguaL Bucharest: Editura de atat. 1954. p. 114-18. 
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pioneer activities (coniuctUor de activit&fi pionierefti). Tfle assistants 
usually include a pedagogue ( pedagog ) and a laboratory worker 
(laborant). The pedagogues are concerned primarily with the 
activities of residents in school dormitories. 

The rank of teacher is accorded the graduates of teacher-training 
and equivalent schools 8 who have fulfilled all requirements to teach 
in elementary schools. The professorial rank is given to graduates of 
universities, teacher-training institutes, or institutions of higher 
learning of equivalent level. 8 Professors are entitled to teach in 
7-year, high, or teacher-training schools, which of the three depending 
upon the level of their scholastic preparation. Graduates of the 
2-year teacher-training institutes are entitled to teach only in grades 
1 through 7; those of the 4-year teacher-training institutes and of 
universities are also qualified to teach in grades 1 through ll. 10 

The ranks are granted by the Ministry of Education on the basis of 
recommendations made by Attesting Commissions ( Commi de 
ateetare). 


Attesting Commissions * 

Organized by the education sections of the regional people’s 
councils, the Attesting Commissions have a number of well-defined 
attributes." They screen the teachers employed in the schools of 
general education and make recommendations relating to the granting 
of ranks. They also prepare reports on the teachers’ social back- 
ground, professional competence, and political activity. Each com- 
mission is composed of a representative of the regional section of 
education who serves as president, two to four instructors (one of 
whom serves as the commission’s secretary) and a delegate of the 
regional trade union council. The members are appointed by the 
Ministry of Education on the recommendation of the regional sections 
of education. 


Special Inspection System 


The special inspection differs from the usual individual or group 
inspections not only in its complex character and emphasis on the 

1 Set appendix I of Decision No. 1390 died above for a list of schools operating before August 1948 
which were deemed equivalent to the teacher-training schools. 

• See appendix 2 of Decision No. 1390 for a Uat of institutions of higher learning functioning before 
Auguat 1948 which were deemed equivalent to the present universities or teacher-training institute* or 
were absorbed by them. 

“ D « er «w No. 313 of August 9. 1964 in Ministerul Justice! . CoUcfi* do l*fi, derrrfe. fetfrtn t« dU- 
pori/ii, W4. 1 luIit-Sl AufutL Bucharest: Editors de ftat, 1064. p. 66-68. 

" D«cUon No. 1390 of Aug. 12. 1964. cited above. 
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elements of control and constancy, but also in the fact that the diverse 
activities of the teachers inspected are analyzed in their total content 
to ascertain whether they "contribute to the accomplishment of the 
principal goal of the schools — the Communist instruction and edu- 
cation of the youth and the raising of the cultural level of the masses ." 11 

The functions of the special inspection and the close scrutiny the 
teachers must undergo for the attainment of these educational goals 
can be gauged from the following quotation : 

The objectives which are pursued in this investigation pertain to the principal 
duties of the instructors and professors in their instructive-educational work 
with the students and in their social-cultural and public activity carried on 
both in and outside the school. In regard to the instructive-educational work, 
the special investigation has as its objective an analysis of the professional and 
political-ideological preparation of those inspected, their activity in class and 
outside of class and school, their leadership capability, their teaching method, 
etc. In investigating these aspects the inspector will definitely assess the 
ideological and scientific content of the lessons given by the instructor or 
professor inspected and how this is assimilated by the students; the teacher's 
concern for the intellectual orientation of the students regarding the dialectic- 
materialist concept of nature and society, and for the students' atheistic- 
scientific education; the way in which the teacher, through lectures and other 
activities, demonstrates the ties between school and life, between theory and 
practice; the level of the scientific and political-ideological preparation of the 
students and their practical demonstration of this preparation; the teacher's 
use or nonuse of the most suitable means for the patriotic and internationalist 
education of the students^ for the formation of logical thinking, and for instruc- 
tion in the proper conduct for exhibiting thi^ education; the teacher's peda- 
gogical subtlety, his comportment during lectures, his attitude toward the 
students, his working style, and whether or'not his example is worthy of being 
followed. Likewise, the inspector will judge the extent to which the professor 
understands and transforms mo reality the decisions of the Party and the 
State concerning education and the regulations and instructions concerning the 
conduct of school activities; his contribution in giving general applicability to 
the 7-year schooling, in raising the qualitative standards of instructive-edu- 
cational work in evening classes and in the preparation of the workers' children; 
the way in which he collaborates with the youth and parents' organizations lor 
the improvement of work in the schools; etc. 

In investigating the social-cultural and public activity of the instructors and 
professors, the inspection will determine to what extent the teachers fulfill the 
duties relative to this phase of their educational work as outlined by the Party 
and the Government, duties which can be determined clearly from statements 
made at the Congress of Educators by comrade Gh. Gheorghiu-Dej and from 
numerous other documents of the Party and the State. Accordingly, the 
inspection must establish the method in which the educational cadre member 
contributes to the accomplishment of the important objectives of the cultural 
revolution and the building of socialism in our country, i.e., the popularization 
and the translation into reality of the decisions of the Party and the State in 
regard to the development of the national economy according to the socialist 
pattern, particularly the socialist transformation of agriculture and the develop- 

“ tnrfj&mtntniui, Budurwt, Ju. 29, 1990, p. 1, 7. * 
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ment of the Communist conscience of the masses through the popularisation of 
scientific knowledge and atheist propaganda and the awareness of international 
and domestic political problems. 11 

The methods and procedures of the special inspection are varied. 
They include direct observation of the academic and extracurricular 
activities of the teachers involved; personal discussions with 'both 
teachers and representatives of the school, and with party and UTM 
representatives; evaluation of documentary materials such as school 
records, minutes of the pedagogical councils and the methods com- 
missions, pupils’ notebooks and compositions, the writings, if any, of 
the inspected teachers; and use of questionnaires. 

The inspection concludes with the analysis session, which takes 
place in the presence of the inspected teacher, the principal, and the 
representative of the Party or mass organizations in the school. The 
session normally begins with the teacher’s self-analysis and ends with 
the inspector’s conclusions. 


Appointment and Duties of Teachers 


Vacancies are usually filled with candidates who have completed 
the official requirements for the various positions. They are ap- 
pointed in order of their seniority, grades, and teaching effectiveness. 
Theoretically, they cannot be transferred to another school except 
upon their own request or “in the interests of education”. 1 * 

Teaching degrees are granted and promotions made on the basis of 
special examinations. To be admitted to these examinations, how- 
ever, the prospective candidate must successfully pass the scrutiny of 
a special inspection, which is concerned not only with the effectiveness 
of his instruction but also with his social activities. Each inspection 
is rated separately with the average constituting the evaluation of the 
overall activity of those inspected. In order to be admitted to the 
examination for a restricted degree, the candidate must obtain an 
average of at least “7” (neither rating can be less than “6”), and for 
degree II an average of “8” (neither rating can be less than “7”); for 
degree I only those teaching cadres are admitted who obtain an 
average of at least “9” in the special inspection. 1 * 

Teachers may be dismissed for professional incompetence, for 
"grave moral acts,” for violation of the laws of the people’s democratic 
State and for any behavior deemed incompatible with their teaching 

“/ML 

M OteUon No. 1889. Minis tend Justice!. CoUcfi* dr Ufi, <UenU, kot&rlri f i dirporifii 1 954 i IulitSt 
AufuaL Bucharest: Edltura do >Lat, 1964, p. 109-18. 

* For details on tbs special inspection system too p. 161ft. 
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position. The dismissal is effectuated by the particular governmental 
organs which appointed them. 16 

With the teaching load determined by rank and the particular 
requirements of the school, teachers put in an average of 6 hours a 
day. Professors are required to teach at least 3 hours a day (18 per 
week), master instructors 5 (30 per week), and higher pioneer instruc- 
tors 6 hours a day during the entire academic year of 35 to 42 weeks. 

Teachers who cannot devote the required hours of teaching in their 
speciality at their own school may do supplementary teaching at 
another school in the same locality or may teach a related subject. 
The assistant teaching staff has a workload of 8 "hours a day. The 
difference between the workload and teaching assignment is made up 
either by the teachers' participation in “ ‘methodological activities" or 
by their contribution to the "cultural campaign." The former 
usually involves participating in pedagogical council affairs, method- 
ology and school program committee work, and Pioneer and UTM 
activities within the school. The teachers' participation in "cultural 
campaigns" is a euphemism for their mobilization in the Party's 
propaganda work. Theoretically, they are not to devote more^ than 
an average of 6 hours a week to this type of activity. 

Also, teachers are expected to be active in the "campaign for the 
eradication of illiteracy" conducted within the framework of the 
Society for the Dissemination of Science and Culture ( Societatea 
pentru r&splndirea §tiintei §i culturii), to be in the "forefront of the 
battle against mysticism, superstition, and obscurantism" (i.e., in 
antireligious propaganda), and to "enlighten" the masses about Party 
and Government decisions. In the villages, teachers must be in the 
forefront of the "battle for the socialist transformation of agriculture. " 
When giving talks to the peasants, they must "prove" the superiority 
of the socialist system as against the capitalist order and "demon- 
strate" the advantages of collectivized and cooperative agriculture. 17 

Many teachers, especially older ones, refuse to accept the impor- 
tance of ideological training and simply leave it to the principals and 
social science instructors. By belittling the achievements of the 
State under the guise of criticism, 18 they are accused of "slipping on 
the path of liberalism." Some teachers -openly criticize the academic 
activities of Communists by stating that no valuable scientific work 
could possibly be achieved by people actively engaged in political 
affairs. ^ * 

“ Decision No. 1890 cited above. - . . 

11 See article by Traian Galeriu In Drap^rd Rcfu. Timlfoara, Apr. 28, 1967. See also I. Mltfan, "Mai 
multi aten{ie cadre! or didactic* din lnvi(imtntul de culturi general!’* (More Attention to the Teaching 
Cadres in the Schools of General Education). Lupta d* Cload, Bucharest, XXXVl:8:78-86, August 1966. 

“ See article by M. Ridoi in Gaxda fnd/Jmtnitdui, Bucharest, Jan. 11, 1967. 
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Relatively well paid, teachers enjoy considerable status and receive 
special consideration in housing, products distribution, and schooling 
for their sons and daughters.'® 

The teachers’ professional competence and standards, as well as 
various educational problems, are discussed in the Pedagogical 
Council ( Constliul pedagogic), the Methods Commission ( Comma 
metodicS), or the Pedagogical Circle ( Cercxd pedagogic). Among the 
functions of these organs are the synchronization of the teaching and 
educational 'process with the requirements of the curriculum, the 
development of teaching techniques, and the enhancement of the 
teachers’ professional and methodological training. 

The Pedagogical Council, in accordance with instructions of the 
Ministry of Education, must convene at least five times a year. In 
most schools, these sessions are devoted, to a discussion and solution 
of organizational problems or to questions confronting education in 
general. The Pedagogical Circle and the Methods Commission take 
up questions related to organization of lessons, use of various kinds 
and procedures of teaching, inculcation of habits, and training in the 
‘‘spirit of Communist morality." ' 

The Methods Commission varies from school to school. In large 
schools having at least three teachers for each specialty, the Methods 
Commission is organized on a discipline basis. In small ones it is 
organized on an interdisciplinary basis including, for example, all the 
teachers in the humanities or the natural sciences. Many schools 
have special commissions concerned with the problems of tying the 
educational process to the practical requirements of production and 
known as Commission for the Achievement of Polytechnical Edu- 
cation (< Comisie pentru realizarea tnv&i&minlutui politeknic). The 
evening schools have very few such commissions, and the teachers 
employed in these schools normally attend the meetings of the dav- 
school staff.* 0 * 


“ Ml ‘ r r r0 *® ** determined by Kadonie function, rank, and aeniorlty. For detaila eee artidea 
of ®'* ta,on No- 387./196* cited above. The aalary acale waa increaaed in July 1»S* by an aver are 
of 24 to 85 percent. Srfafdo, Buchan*. Juljr 1«, 1859. For more detail arc Gordo 
uchareat^ Au*. 7, 1868. p. 1-For their own aona and duaghteru teacbera are granted State allocation 
under condition outlined by Decree No. 285 of the Grand National Aaaetnbly of Aug. «. 1940. B.ieftuuJ 
O/UmL Buchareat. IX15H8 19. Aug. 18, 19*0. 

- For great* detail on the methodological approach* followed in the achooia of general education 
ace A. Turovlov. Munca melodic* din gcoaU ,i din cadrul cercurior ped^ogice In lumlna aardnilor 
(Mttbodologled Work in the School, and Wiethe FrameworTof tbl 
L , ,t th * Cumni T “ k * Ed««‘o"l- Rnidod.PrdotNpir.Buchie*. X:7:i» 

iThe Role of the KJ^eiind ^ R °*^ U ' con,i * ll,0, "“todk* •" populariaarea eiperien|d InainUte" 

28 " PopuUri *' n C U» Advanced E.pertencei. Gordo 
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Incentives and Prizes 


For further stimulation of the teachers in their pedagogical and 
‘’cultural’’ activities, the Ministry of Education introduced a system 
of granting honorary titles and medals. 11 The title “Leading Teach- 
er” (tnv&l&tor fruntaf) or “Leading Professor” ( Profesor frunta?) is 
accorded for: - 

★the realisation under exemplary conditions of educational obligations 

★thorough organisation and development of the instructional process in the 
educational unit ^ 

★outstanding merit in the preparation of school programs and textbooks 

★outstanding contributions to the revision of subjects and the successful 
improvement of teaching materials by local means 

★outstanding results in equipping schools and educational units by local means 

★outstanding cultural work among the masses 

★outstanding contributions to the Socialist transformation of agriculture ' 

★publication of works summarizing the positive results of the teacher’s 
activity and of the educational institutions; practical application of the 
teaching of Soviet pedagogy." 

~ Title holders receive from the Ministry of Education an insignia 
bearing the inscription “Leading Teacher” or “Leading Professor”, 
to be worn on the right side of the chest. 

As a further tribute to teachers, June 30 has been celebrated as 
“Teachers' Day” since 1957.” It is on this day that meritorious 
teachers are decorated and honored for their services. In addition, 
teachers who have excelled in the work for eradication of illiteracy, 
in teaching, communal work, or the “organization of activities for 
raising the theoretical, ideological, and cultural level of teaching 
cadres,” receive special money prizes. 54 Thus, teachers enjoy a 
relatively great number of privileges and are placed high in4he social 
scale of the new “socialist” society. The Party, however^ never loses 
sight of the fact that the education of youth ir> the spirit of Commu- 
nism depends in the first place upon their being properly exposed to 
political and ideological indoctrination. 

The teachers are reminded frequently that their attitude is under 

observation not only from the point of view of their classroom activi- 

— . 

11 Accord! nf to a note pubiiahod in ficiim of Cluj, Juno 28, 1867, ovor 1,860 toochoru roerivod varfoin 
dktineUonc "*daln and ovor 7,000 worn rowardod for tboir aetiviUoa In tbo Arid of odueation durlnc 

1848-66. 

“ 8oo toxt of Docroo No. 717 of Doc. 81, 1868 in Coorio Bocharoot, Mar. 28. 1867. 

* Soo Dodrion No. 680 of tho Council of MinJoUro of Apr. 17, 1867 In Gaorin /•"4/JoriiifeJ'it, Boeharoot, 
Juno 28. 1857. 

» Soo Dodrion No. 2*H of 8#pt. 12, 1868, In Minktorul Jurtpd, Cotejfe * Uf i m dorrrio. kMiriri ft 
ditporifii 1868. i OeUmhris. Bucharoot: EdJtura do rtat, 1869. p. 100-02. 
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ties but also from that of their “cultural” endeavors among the 
masses. 


Retraining and Refresher Course System , 

C ' 

In the period immediately following the 1948 Educational Reform, 
the State relied on a system of guiding courses for teachemn order to 
assure their “correct political orientation.” After 1950, however, 
emphasis was placed on improving their professional as well as their 
ideological qualifications. For this purpose special “central and 
regional professional guidance courses” were organized under the 
auspices of the Institute for Upgrading the Teaching Cadres (Institutul 
de perfecfionar t a cadrclor didactics) of Bucharest. 2 * The primary goal 
is the training or retraining of “experts” through refresher courses 
lasting from 3 to 4 months. Each teacher must attend them at least 
once every 5 years. 

The refresher courses fulfill a dual purpose in the new educational 
system. On the one hand the teachers are enabled to keep up with 
developments in the fields of education, science, and technology; on 
the other> the Party has an opportunity to exercise its control over, 
and continue the indoctrination of, the teachers. 

The seminar-type courses, lasting about 30 days, are offered during 
the summer vacation. ^The results of the^examinations closing these 
courses are considered, in the overall evaluation of the teacher’s work 
and in his promotion. During the academic year, tho teachers are 
expected to improve themselves continually by reading, in antici- 
pation of the refresher courses, the books and articles outlined for. 
them in special syllabi. As a preparation for the refresher course in 
“scientific socialism” offered during thesummer of 1959, for example, 
high school teachers in that field were given a detailed bibliography 
of references, divided into the following topical sections: * 

1. Objective and Significance of the Course*; 

Marxism-leninism, the Revolutionary Theory of the Working Class 

2. Marxiet Philoeophical Materialism + 

. 8- Mandat Dialectics ^ 

.. 4-5. Historical Materialism 

Classes and the Class Struggle v 

The Historic Roie of thd Proletariat ^ 

6. Soda! Consciousness and Its Forms 


7. 


M^n dsm-l^ninism on the Revolutionary Party of the Working Class 


‘Sefooaot* t of tkk efepfer. 
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8. The Socialist Revolution 

The International Historical Importance of the 
Great Socialist Revolution of October 
*The People’s Democratic Revolution in Rumania 

The Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
The People’s Democratic State, a Form of 
Proletarian Dictatorship 

The Alliance of the Working Class With the Working Peasantry 
Under the Leadersfap of the Working Class 

The National and National-Co|pnial Problem 4 

Socialist Patriotism, the Driving Force in the Development and 
Consolidation of Socialist Order in Our Country 

Marxist-Leninist Teaching About War and Peace 
The Inevitable Victory of Socialism in the Entire World." 

The books and pamphlets recommended are by the four founders 
and leaders of world communism — Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin 27 — by 
Khrushchev, and by the leader of the Rumanian Communist Party, 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej. 

Despite these measures, however, the State was dissatisfied with 
the academic and political performance of teachers and decided to 
introduce a new State System for Upgrading the Teaching Cadres 
(Sistem de slot peniru perfectionarea cadrelor didactice). Organized in 
1954 in accordance with the provision of Decision No. 1389 of August 
1954, ,g the system operates along a pyramidal structure with the apex 
in the Institute for Upgrading-Xhe Teaching Cadres of Bucharest. 
This central institute guides and supervises the activities' o/ the four 
interregional branches established during 1954 in Cluj, Iagi, Timisoara, 
and Bucharest. 

In addition to the regular refresher courses, these institutes also 
off er^ series of occasional consultative sessions in various disciplines 
for tJ&chers wishing to obtain permanent status or advancement in 
rank. Short term “perfecting" sessions, usually lasting from 15 to 25 ’ 
days, are also held periodically with the chiefs of, or the inspectors 
employed by, the education sections of the regional or district ( raional ) 
people's councils or with the directors of the. schools of general 
education. 2 * 

To complement the activities of these institutes, a special section, 
under whose overall guidance they operate, was established in the 
Ministry of Education in 1956. Its special function is to coordinate 
the implementation of the Party directives that call for greater 
emphasis on raising the teachers’ professional and ideological qualifi- 

« Gwtm 1 luAfAmintului, Bocharaat, Juno 19, 1969, p. 7. 

r Stalin's works wars gradually eliminated after 1969. 

» Dsdrior, No. 1899. op. fit 

» QaMta Bueharsot, Jan. 6, 1992, p. 4; liar. 9, 1992. p. 8.. 
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cations.” Instructors employed in these institutes have the same 

work load and salary scale as those in the institutions of higher 
learning. 


Teacher-Training Schools and Institutes 

Kindergarten and Primary School Teachers 


Before 1948 the kindergarten and primary school teachers were 
-trained at special normal schools (?eoft normale). With a schooling 
period of 7 years, these normal schools admitted the graduates of the 
4-year elementary schools. The first 3 years of the teacher-training 
program were devoted primarily to general education subjects, while 
the last 4 years emphasized the professional pedagogical program. 
Upon completing the 7-year course, students had to take the so-called 
capacity State examination. The successful candidates qualified 
for probational appointment in the preprimary and elementary school 
systems. After 3 years of practice teaching, probational appointees 
could apply for permanent appointment if they passed a second State 
examination, which they took after completing the probationary 
period. 

Following the 1948 Educational Reform, the normal schools were 
transformed into teacher-training schools. There are teacher-training 
schools for women (§coalS pedagogic S de educatoare) and separate ones 
for men ($coalS pedagogics, de tnv&tdtori). At first these schools 
offered a 4-year professional teacher-training program to graduates 
of the 7-year schools who passed the admission examinations. When 
the schools of general education were reorganized in 1956, the stand- 
ards of the teacher-training school? were raised. Beginning with the 
1 956-57 academic "year , the teacher-training schools were reorganized 
to provide 6 years of professional training for graduates of the 7-year 
schools. Also, with the gradual dissolution of the 4-year teacher- 
training schools, a number of 2- and 3-year teacher-training institutes 
were established-^ 


Enrollment 3 1 


In 1961-62, the 6-year teacher-training schools numbered 21—4 
for men and 17 for women, with an enrollment of 8,549. The schools 
fo r men enr olled 3,573 and those for women 4,976. During the same 


" ConMil. Toodo room, op. eit. 
11 9m footnote 44 of chapter II. 
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T»ble J3. Three-yew teacher-tralnlng institutes and their faculties: l$5» 60 


M,UU ' Faculty 

Three-Year Teacher-Training Institute of Bucharest Philology 

(Institutul pedagogic de 3 ani, Bucuregti) Mathematics 

Physics and Chemistry 
Natural Sciences 
History and Geography 
Plastic Arts 
Physical Education 

Three- Year Teacher-Training Institute of Iasi Philoloev 

(Inutitutul pedagogic de 3 ani, lagi) ' Mathe^tics 

Physics and Chemistry 
Natural Sciences 
Plastic Arts 
Physical Education 

Three- Year Teacher-Training Institute of Cluj Philology 

(fntliiuiul pedagogic de 3 am, Cluj) Mathematics 

Physics and Chemistry 
Natural Sciences 
History and Geography 
Plastic Arts 
Physical Education 

Three- Year Teacher-Training Institute of Timisoara Philology 

(/naftfufuf pedagogic de S am, Timisoara) Mathematics 

Physics and Chemistry 
Natural Sciences 
History and Geography 
Plastic Arts 
Physical Education 

Three-Year Teacher-Training Institute of Galatf Philology * 

(IntlUutul pedagogic de 3 ani, Galafi) Mathematics 

Physic^ and Chemistry 
Natural Sciences 

Th - Y - Teacher-Training Institute of Bra?ov (Orajui Mathematics 

■ti mmri t i j . Physics and Chemistry 

{InetUutul pedagogic de S ani, Brasov lOrapil Stalin 1) Natural Sciences 

Three- Year Teacher-Training Institute of Ttrgu-Mure? Philology 

UnttUulul pedagogic de 3 ani, Tirg^Mureg) Physics and chemistry 


Physics and Chemistry 
Natural Sciences 


* in w i ear ieacner-1 raining Institute of Tlrgu-Mure? Philology 

UnetUu tul pedagogic de 3 ani, T(rg^Mureg) Physics and chemistry 

SOURCE OP DATA: Srtntiia Tinentmtmi. Buchareat. Sept. 8, I860. 
r« (£.79.74T' U,inirlf *** “ taW1 * h * d '" I9 « « Gat'la Buch.- 

year the 2-year teacher-training institutes numbered 11, with a total 
enrollment of 718.” 

Beginning with 1960-61, the 3-year teacher-training institutes were 
classified as institutions of higher learning. As a consequence, the 
faculties (sc hools) of education in the institutions of higher learning 

* Anuorul ttaiittie ol R.P.R. Buch^,: Di^i. d. .uttaUc*. l»62. p. 38*. 
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numbered 60, with an enrollment of 10,726. Of these students, 5,568 
were in the first year. 33 


Admission and Curriculum 

The teacher- training institutes accept graduates of the 11 -year 
schools of general education who hold the bacalauteat diploma and 
who pass the competitive admission examinations. These exami- 
natiqns are both oral and written and are given in subjects determined 
by the various departments of the institutes. In the philology 
department, for example, they cover the Rumanian language and 
Rumanian history. 34 In fields such as the arts.and physical education 
the candidate must also pass a practical test. The test, preceding 
the oral and Written examinations, is eliminative. 34 * 

Directly subordinated to the Ministry of Education, the teacher- 
training institutes ha^e a general, professional, and special Qurriculum 
designed to train educationally competent and well-rounded teachers. 
Since 1960, the State has placed particular emphasis on training 
teachers for the 8-yCar school, envisioned as established by 1965 and 
as universal, free, and compulsory. 34 The general education cur- 
riculum includes Rumanian (or the minority language), Rumanian 
.history, Russian, one other modem language (French, German or 
English), Latin, world history, geography, mathematics, natural and 
social sciences, civics, logic, and Marxism-Leninism. The professional 
subjects include education, history of education, psychology, method- 
ology of teaching, practice teaching, and school hygiene. In special- 
ized subjects, the students get training in such fields as physical 
education and sports, music and art, manual shop work, agronomy, 
and agricultural or industrial practical work. 

Students wha have completed their studies and passed the final 
comprehensive examinations receive a State diploma qualifying them 
to teach in kindergartens and the elementary school system. 


Secondary School Teachers 

To be eligible to teach in a secondary school before 1948, a candidate 
had to complete a 3- to 4-year study and training course at a uni- 

i 

** See appendix tables IV and V. 

* In addition to Um teacher-training schools and institutes, a apodal institute th* Maxim Corky 
Teacher -Training Institute for Russian and Runian Literature (Inttituiul prda^ogic <U limb* fi liuraturc 

Maxim Gorki )— was established in Bucharest to provide specialisation in this language and literature . 

* “Conditii de admiters la Institute!® podaf ofiee de trei ani'^UCoaditiona for Admission to the Three- 
Year T eachcr -Training Institutes). SHalrin Tinmtolui, Bucharest, Sept. 8. I860. 

* Gazrt* InpSt&mtnt *A»i, Bucharest, Mar. SO, 1802. p. 4. 
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versity. Although no fundamental changes have been made in this 
requirement since the 1948 reform, the same privilege is now enjoyed 
In the graduates of specialized technical institutes of higher lealmS 
and teacher-training institutes. Beginning with the 1957-58 aca 
T y f2 l h ° WeVer ’ the teac her-training programs of the depart 

th? ° n 0f , the Universities ^creased to 5 yZl' 

' T. ! Urr ! CU,Um 13 to a lar * e extent similar to the one 

oihred by the teacher-training schools for kindergarten and ele- 

, notary school teachers, but the subjects are taught at a higher level' 

I 1 u P ro gnim of students preparing for secondary school teaching 
th ' . stud >’ ° f «* ma i° r and one minor fcld. I„ S5 
rarh edneat, on student moat acqu.re practical training inTS 
organization and administration, social service work, and the organi- 
zaUon of extracurricular youth and parent-teacher activities 
In accordance with the new policy of polytechnization, students 
majoring in the natural and physical sciences or chemistry serve 
practical training periods of at least 8 weeks during both the third 
and four h years of study. The practical training is performed in 
industrial .or agricultural enterprises. At the end of their studies and 
academic and practical work requirements, education students must 
pass a State examination. The successful candidates receive a State 
Diploma (Dtplom& de s(at). qualifying them for high school teaching. 

Practice Teaching 

With the reorganization of the teacher-training schools and insti- 
tutes and of the various departments of education during the 1956 57 

academic year, the system of practice teaching was also changed 

C ns ‘^ erabl . y - . J hls system is organized by, and placed under the 
immediate jurisdiction of, special “Pedagogical Committees” ( Cabinete 
prdagogice ).” Coordinated and guided by these committees practice 

* SL“ h Institution of higher learning by the Ministry 

cLwf^ i' Th l ? ra f t ' Ce teachin « Program involves not only 
iucting classes, but also organizing extracurricular activities and 

^udying school and pedagogical council functions, guidance and 

p k^ tl0nS - W,th the parents i the Pioneers, and the UTM 

lectures TwiT StUd ! nt iS ******* assist in 25 demonstration 
ectures, 15 of them in his special field, 7 in his secondary field and 3 

n elective subjects. In addition, he is expected to give eight practice 

ess ons, ve of them in his special, and three in his secondary field. 

•' S« arua. by. Prof. I« I. Boek4 ^ ^ 2# 
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Fulfillment of the practice teaching requirements is certified on an 
“individual academic card of pedagogical practice." 


Higher Education Teaching Staff 

The Rumanian system of, higher education provides, in terms of 
rank, for the following teaching positions: professor ( profesor ), 
lecturer (conferentiar), research chief or reader ($ef de lucrfai sau 
lector), assistant (asistent), laboratory chief or council head (§ef de 
laborator sau $ef de cabinet), chief tutor ( preparator principal), and 
tutor (preparator ). 38 

As in American institutions of higher education, the teaching staff 
is grouped into departments depending upon the particular field of 
specialization. The head of the department is appointed by the 
Ministry of Education on the recommendation of the institution's 
administrative authorities,” 

Teaching positions may be filled by either degree-holding indi- 
viduals who are eligible for tenure (titular) or by substitutes (supli- 
nitori). Positions held by substitutes are considered vacant; when 
they are filled with titulars the substitutes are relieved. Titulars, in 
turn, are either provisional, i.e., probationary (titular provizoriu), or 
permanent (titular deftnitiv) in terms of their appointment, depending 
upon what type of diploma they have received from the Higher 
Commission on Diplomas . 40 

With the exception of the positions of professor, lecturer, and tutor, 
vacant positions in the institutions of higher learning are filled either 
through competitive examinations or by promotion. These three 
positions may be filled only through competitive examinations. 

The Ministry of Education must approve the holding of competitive 
examinations, proposals for which are submitted by the rector 
(chancellor) of the particular institution. Made in an official Party 
publication, the announcement of the competitive examination for 
filling a vacancy contains various details on the position, such as 
rank, department, fields of specialization, documents to be submitted, 
and place and date of the examination. Within one month from the 
publication of the announcement, those interested must submit to the 
rector of the respective institution an application together with the 
required documents. These documents are checked by a “com- 
mission on verification" (comisie de verificare) appointed for that 

*• Sm Decision No. 1067 retarding approval of the regulation on Ailing teaching position* In higher 
education In Miniaterul Justi^M, Corfee/u d* ieyi, derrria, hoi&riri fi disporijit, 1 Iulit-91 Anfurt If St. 
Bucharest: Editura #tiin|irtci, 1968. p. 142-66. 

H In the case of an institution of double subordination, the appointment is made by the sponeoHnf 
economic ministry with the concurrence of the Ministry of Education. 

<* Tor details concerning the Higher CoramMon on Diplomas, see p. 16611. 
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I purpose by the rector. Only those candidates may take the com- 

I petitive examinations whose papers have been found by the com- 
| mission to be in order. 3 

| The explanations proper are prepared and conducted by a “Com- 
mission on Competitive Examinations” (Comisie de Conors) tZ 
members of this commission are appointed by the rector and con- 
firmed by the Ministry of Education. They are composed of a 
president and two members (professors or lecturers) from the same 
institution or from another institution of higher learning, as recom- 
mended by the “Scientific Council” (Consiliul of the ^- 

r ' The C0mmissi0n ' 8 President ma$ *> the rector 
SS; i° f the P r °rectors, or the dean of the respective faculty 
•SEha. n I™??" s recommendations are evaluated by the 
, , Council of the institution of higher learning in secret 

!^nr by wT P ,S° rity ’ WithXt ,ea3t tW °- thirds of tte members 
W,thl " 15 days of the; council meeting, the rector submits 
the results of the competitive examinations for approval to the 

ThC material which ** submits includes 
lloST examinations, (b) the report of the commission on 

S^ eiam : n ^ n \ (C) tKe minutes °f the meeting of the 
Scientific Council, (d) the successful candidate’s file, (e) a report 
on the candidate as based on the documents in the file. 41 

«iiK a *v and I ^ quire,nents for entering the competitions vary 
h the positions, for a professorship, for example, a candidate 

™ ° r t i e .f ank ° f professor > apd for a lecturership, 
L ^ ^Kreo of candidate in science”, or the rank of 
* l he u 0mpetltlve examinations for these positions may 
also be taken by engineers and other specialists who hold State 

to^heiTSit ‘ POma3 ’ 83 We " 33 ^ th08e With r f 0 * nized writings 

*"J' he of Positions which may also be filled through pro- 
t ' 0n f’ th . e Procedure again is rather complicated. The recom- 
mendation for promotion is made by the department head, reporting 

Thl t ^* th ! ln3trU ^ t0r S P rofeS3 i° nal > scientific, and civic activities 8 

rrw^V 8 andevaluat€d in the Faculfc y (School) Council 
(Con^iulfacuUStn) and if approved is submitted by the dean, to- 
gether with the minutes of the meeting, to the rector. If the rector 

■tl PP L^^ Pr r 0ti ° n ^ the material Pertaining to the instructor 
is forWarded to the Ministry of Education, for final action. 

In addition to their teaching load and political assignments, faculty 
member, i ire also expected to be actively engaged in scientific research 
connected with their fields of specialization. The character and 
pu rpose of these research activities were explained by Cristofor 

~ d0,,bl, “ Wd,n,UOn «*• <■ *Uot»th. 
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Simionescu, rector of the Polytechnical Institute of Iasi, in the 
following words: 

• in 'ZtrAfy by - th * Party ’ usin * the experience of Soviet higher education 
L" *£* fu'V “ff • reSe * rCh conducted in universities and institutes, 
having the Marnst-Lenimst concept of nature and society as its theoretical 
base, is onented towards the solution of the problems posed by production." 

Papers prepared on the basis of such research activities are usually 
read at the scientific sessions (aesiuni ftiinfifice) which have been held 
' annually since 1355. 

In spite of the increased pressures exerted by Party and govern- 
mental authorities towards tying these faculty research activities to 
the practical problems posed by industry and agriculture, it appears 
that results are far from satisfactory. Many faculty members seem 
to conduct research divorced from the basic requirement of its 
practical applicability and, hoping to be promoted on the ha<a« of the 
num of research papers printed, often sacrifice quality for 

The retirement age for faculty members is 65 for men and 60 for 
women. When requested by an institution of higher learning, the 
Ministry of Education in exceptional cases will permit men to con- 
tinue teaching until the age of 70. Retired faculty members who 
nave distinguished themselves in the course of their career may func- 
taon either as “consulting professor” (profesor consultant) or as 

• consulting lecturer” ( conferentiar consultant). In this capacity thev 
may serve as: J 

★counsellor for aspirature candidates 

★thesis adviser to doctoral or science candidates 

★adviser to the High Commission on Diplomas 

★reviewer of textbooks and scientific works 

★member of a department collective % 

° f th \ 8Cientific C0undl of 4 f «culty (school) or an institution of 
nigner learning . 44 

The Institute of Pedagogical Sciences 

Founded in Bucharest during 1951, the Institute of Pedagogical 
Sciences ( I nstitute de f/ttnfe pedagogics) is Rumania’s main edu- 

un, / Mulxt-Si Auburn. Buch*r**t: E<Utur» 1H2. p. 8-9. 
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cational research center. With branch offices in Ia$i and Cluj, the 
Institute was established to: 

★study the fundamental problems confronting education in the People’s 
Republic of Rumania 

★study, generalize, and popularize the positive experience of schools and 
teaching cadres 

★use the experiences of Soviet schools and pedagogical science 

★study the progressive pedagogical ideas of the past and the history of 
Rumanian education. 4 * 9 

During 1952-55 the Institute was concerned primarily with the 
implementation in Rumania of Soviet educational experience and 
with the advancement of Marxist-Leninist concepts of education. 
Mew curricula and syllabi were issued under the Institute's auspices, 
taking into consideration the requirements of Communist education 
and training in “socialist patriotism." 46 

In July 1955 the Ministry of Education took over responsibility for 
preparing curricula and syllabi, relieving the Institute to devote its 
attention to pedagogical research proper. During 1955-60 the Insti- 
tute sponsored, a number of pedagogical lectures and scientific sessions. 
By 1960 it had published 81 books, pamphlets, or articles on various 
methodological difficulties encountered in “the problem of education 
in the spirit of Communist morality," the problem of tying education 
to life and production, and other educational problems. Much of the 
Institute s work is published in its own organ, RevisUx de Pedagogie. 

Although no longer directly responsible for preparing curricula 
and syllabi, the Institute cooperates with the Ministry of Education 
in such matters by doing research on aptitude determination and test- 
ing. A proposed syllabus is first tested in experimental schools under 
the supervision of the Institute, which has five secondary experimental 
schools under its immediate jurisdiction — two in rural areas and three 
in cities. 47 Since 1961-62 the Institute has devoted considerable at- 
tention to studying the problems involved in the gradual transition 
from the 7-year to the 8-year schools of general education. 

In cooperation with the institutes concerned with improvement of 
the teaching cadres and with the education sections of the regional 
people s councils, the Institute also organizes^ ‘pedagogical lectures 
{keiurx pedagogice), held every 2 years on a national and regional level. 
i 4 he subject matter for this series is determined by a central commis- 
sion composed of the section chiefs of the Institute, a delegate from 
each “instit ute for improving teaching cadres," and a delegate from 

ol3*^ Ill . d S^ Ct,VlUU * iMtltutului <feftUnt« (Ten Y««n of Activities of the Institute 

°* P * U f 0fk * 1 4* Pedagofie. Bucharest, XM 8-16. January m2. 

m Ibid, 

y UNESCO. Preparation of General Seconder* School Curricula (Publication No. 21C). Geneva: 
International Bureau of Education, 19*0. p. 26*-70. 
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the Ministry of Education. The research papers selected for reading 
at the lecture senes are often taken into consideration during the pnv 
cess of eval uating their authors when they are up for promotion.*' 

'* * Pedami*. Bucharest, X 1:6 .127-28, June 1 862. 
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Chapter Yin 

Organizations for Children, Youths, 
and Adults 

T HE EDUCATIONAL-POLITICAL PROCESS in Rumania is 
pursued not only in formal institutions of learning, but also 
under the auspices bf the various mass organizations. The activity 
of these organizations is of great importance in the strategy of the 
Rumanian Workers’ (Communist) Party for transforming the country 
along "socialist” lines. 

Communist educators emphasize that learning must go hand in 
hand with “the struggle against the influences of bourgeois ideology 
and with the raising of the new generation in the spirit of Marxism- 
Leninism.” 1 Education along these lines seeks to inculcate in youth 
what the doctrinaires refer to as "socialist patriotism” and "prole- 
tarian internationalism.” The former, they emphasize, involves an 
appreciation of the materialist basis of the new economic system and 
the political foundation of the "people’s democratic regime.” ilt finds 
expression through inculcating youth with a "conscious discipline and 
reverence for the State and Party,” and a “progressive attitude to- 
wards labor and communal property." On the other hand, “prole- 
tarian internationalism” is considered as manifesting itself in youth’s 
solidarity with the workers of other lands, especially those of the 
Soviet Union and the people’s democracies.” The intensified drive 
for deepening the attachment to "proletarian internationalism” since 
the early 1950's has been attributed to the "increasingly vocal activi- 
ties of cosmopolites, revisionists, and other enemies of Marxism- 
Leninism.”* 

• , Political location is a multilateral process involving not only 
lcscloctrination proper but to a considerable extent also learning under 
conditions of organized extracumcular activities. These are planned 
, °ut under the aegis of the Pioneer organization, the Union 

forking (Communist) Youth (Uniunea Tineretului Muneilor— 
U1M for s hort), the student associations, and various trade union 

OetoWIMT - ** l0n D ™* U K *'“* * *•****■ VJ:4:*-1*. April 1»S7. VM0:S*-70. 

* Ibid. 
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and party units. Also important in this context are the so-called 
people’s universities” and the organizations for physical education 
aud sports. 

Si 


The Pioneers’ Organization ' 

I 

The Rumanian Pioneers' organization was established in April 1949 
in accordance with the general directives of the Communist Party 
dated December 1948. Guided and controlled by the UTM units, 
the Pioneers’ membership is composed of children between the ages 
of 9 and 14.» According to Alexandra Draghici, leading figure of the 
Party, “The Pioneers must acquire all those wonderful traits that 
characterize Communist morale. Pioneers must grow and develop 
in such a way that, at the proper age, they can enter the ranks of the 
Union of Working Youth, then those of the Party, to work and 
struggle for the exalted cause of Communism .” 4 


Structure . 


The structural setup of the Pioneers' organization follows the 
pyramidal form characteristic of Communist mass organizations 
The smallest entity, the , "unit," can be established in schools or 
children’s homes having at least three Pioneers. Ever broadening 
towards the base of the pyramid, the next two entities, or levels, 
are “detachments” and "groups.” All units, detachments, and 
groups form an urban or district (raioml) complex. Then all the 
urban and district complexes of a given region make up a "Regional 
Pioneers Organization." Finally, all the regional organizations in 
the country constitute the nationwide “R.P.R. Pioneers' Communist 
Organization." 

The units are under the guidance of "Superior Instructors” nomi- 
nated by the UTM from its own ablest members. These instructors 
work personally with the school directors and teachers and are mem- 
bers of the school’s "Pedagogic Council" and the unit's “leadership 
collective" (leadership committee).* 


* Membermhip in the Pioneer** ortmn nation hia frown from 1 $0,000 in 1950 end 700 000 in lout 

C.**. 

£“**'. P ’ “ d R *» >0,t hr Vl '* fl TroSn to Um Tfiird Con«r— ol tb. r„ Wortwrtf 

*“* ’*■ ,Ma Co "« 

4 Akxnndro Creuinnu, op, cxL t p. $20. 

"?* d * l ° n ‘ **• »1 Centra Ctfmmlt— ol tb. UTll“«u-l minor 

^ ******* oot-P. Tb— clmn,. onlM for mdudn, tbonum- 

^ nndrir^T > detection to Pionr— , .nd fUbllrtin, . "Pioo^r Unit'. 

Council in **ch nebooT. Gcuia Buchrat, Sept. 26. 19M. 
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Membership 


According to Pioneer regulations , 6 all children in the specified age 
group are eligible for membership, provided they “are industrious at 
learning, obey school discipline, behave decently in family and pub- 
lic, and participate actively in communal work.” 

The pupil who wished to become a Pioneer applies verbally to the 
leader of the “Pioneer detachment” of his class. His admission or 
rejection is decided by open vote of the assembly of the particular 
detachment. Once admitted, he must make the following declaration 
of allegiapce: 

h young Pioneer of the Rumanian People's Republic, promise before my 
comrades to obey Lenin’s orders, to be a steadfast fighter for the cause of the 
Workers’ Class Party, for the victory of socialism and Communism. I promise 
to live and learn so that I may become a worthy citizen of our beloved 
Fatherland. 

The new Pioneer is then given a red tie (scarf for girls) and a Pioneer 
badge. Bearing the inscription Tot inainte (Always Forward), the 
badge is worn on the left side of the breast. The uniform is a white 
shirt (blouse for girls) with dark-color trousers (skirt for girls). 


Objectives 


The primary objectives of the Pioneers' organization are defined 
thus: 

The Pioneers’ organization is the principal help to the school and family for 
the moral education of children, for developing in Pioneers those characteristics 
that distinguish the new Man: courage, honesty, humility, deep and active 
love of our Fatherland, of the Rumanian Workers’ Party, of the Great Soviet 
Union. The Pioneers’ organization educates its members in the spirit of the 
class struggle, in a spirit of implacable hatred of the enemies of the people, and 
in the spirit of proletarian internationalism and friendship among peoples. 

A great concern of the State, apparently, in this matter of “moral 
education of children" is the “negative influence of the family," i.e., 
the lingering* national and religious sentiments. More and more 
“specialists" seem to suggest that the schools also guide families in 
raising their children according to the principles of Communist edu- 
cation . 7 They point out that although it is easy to verify the general 
knowledge acquired by the children in school, it is very difficult to 
ascertain their political ahd moral sentiments, and particularly their 
“patriotic" sentiments. The parents are reminded that they must 

• For teat of the Regulations of the Pioneer*' organization aa approved by the Central Committee of 
the UTM. Me SHalru TiaerWaJai, Bucharest, Oct. 6, 1964. 

1 See artide by A. Turovfev In Fielia, Cluj, Apr. 8, 1967. 
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lead an exemplary "socialist” life, not only at work but also at home 
Cases are cited m the Party organ periodically to “reveal" that some 
parents manifest a “socialist” behavior at work and at Party meetings 
but assume a conservative” and “retrogressive” attitude in family 

‘ "oPPortjmirtie” behavior of the parents, it is argued, interferes 
with t^ school s objective of developing in the children an atheistic- 

C °"? Pt ° f and nature for the >»ttle against mysticism 
and obscurantism. Cases are pointed out where in spite of atheist 
training pupils continued to be possessed by prejudices and super- 
stititiona in the explanation of certain phenomena. M# 


Extracurricular Activities 

The ideological molding of the Pioneers is achieved partly through 

ftJT^L| 0f e . Xtra< ?T CU ! ar activities - carefully screened not only 
from the educational but also from the political point of view. Theo- 

"! 1 tegr f ted r hand dancing the more rigid school curricu- 
lum, the educational activities of the “Pioneer homes" are conducted 

o"f ZZZ ‘^T ifi< C° r ' Whnicar circI - These JE 

Young Technicians or Young Naturalists,” a 3 they are called 

offer an opportunity to the children to develop their initiative and 

S f md t epe " dent , work - The Programs introduce them to the 
use of a variety of simple tools and materials and develop in them a 
feeling of respect for manual labor. The art circles engage in such 

"T* 63 38 “ s W ^cing, and Mk music. 

The children s horizon is broadened and their curiosity stimulated 
by organized visits to scientific and technological exhibits, documen- 
tary film showings programmed listening to broadcasts, and above 
all by organized hobby groups (airplane modeling, ship building 
needlework, handicraft, etc.). Also important in this respect are the 
carefully selected stories and articles appearing in the official Pioneer 

r A ^°"l thCSe , the most P°P ular ^ Sctnteia 
rtontmilut, Cravala Rofte, Lumnifa, Pogonici, and Licurici.' 0 

tloo of Pupil.). imMmHtmUi I . (Th * X ^ ommuntot 

r Tfi jyry ~ •> p ‘ trioao * 
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The children are also mobilized to participate in various agricul- 
tural aeuvities and are “shown” that only through science and tech- 
nology, and not through prayers or worship of God, can the crops be 

ISi™* i n J ant - The ""«8"ive elements of religion” are also 
demonstrated by stones about the “Scopes Trial” in the United 
States and its antiscientific implications, by the fact that the Amer- 
ican Ku KIux Klan has the cross as its emblem and that the Hunvar- 

wa * Mby Cardinal Minds “ m >'- 


Pioneer “Homes” and "Palaces’ 


Por TV**™ many ° f the Pioneer extracurricular activities the 
party, the UTM, and various trade union organizations have estab- 
lished homes and "palaces.” One such place is the sumptuous 
former royal palace of Cotroceni in Bucharest. 

Although the large Pioneer homes and palaces are staffed by full- 
time salaried personnel, the circles and hobby groups are guided and 
supervised by teachers and UTM volunteers. In cities where insti- 
tutions of higher learning are located, students are also called upon to 
olunteer for such work. Preference is given to volunteers with skills, 
ability to work with their hands and integrate theoretical with practi- 
cal work, and enthusiasm for communal work. This last attribute is 
particularly important in view of the dual aim of the circles. This aim 
is not only to supplement the knowledge which the children acquire 
in school and to stimulate m them an interest in technical and practi- 
cal labor, but alsg to inculcate in them a feeling of respect for com- 
munal property, an unqualified attachment to the new social and 
political order, an atheistic concept of life and nature. 

Besides these homes and palaces, the Pioneers have a meeting place 
in many of the schools of general education, a special room set aside 
to serve as the “Pioneers’ Room.” This room usually holds the 
schoo -wall newspaper,” edited by the Pioneers, and like the other 

Communists “ <fec0rated with flags ’ 8, °« ans ’ and Portraits of leading 

In spite of the Party’s strenuous efforts to bring about a close 
relationship between- schools and Pioneer homes, the connection is to 
a large extent only nqminal. There is evidence that teachers fre- 
qU !" l y . are P asSlve about their responsibilities for political education 

££*^*2*" the ** of ^logical indoctrination to 
rarty and UTM officials or to social studies teachers. Moreover, 

~ Con t, | b<1 t 1 » offtnlMjW da ptonlari la adueapa atatat-ftflnpllci a eopHlor” (Con- 
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many school officials, including principals, do not know where the 
Pioneer Homes are located and never participate in their activities. 11 


The Union of Working Youth (UTM)' 

r 

Ultimate responsibility for implementing the Party program among 
youths — especially students in the institutions of higher learning- 
rests with the Union of Working Youth ( Uniunea Tineretului Munci- 
tor), -popularly known by the official abbreviation UTM. 13 This 
organization was established in March 1949 in accordance with the 
' Communist. Party decision of December 1948. Nominally, it suc- 
ceeded the Tineretnl Progresist ((Progressive Youth), which in 1945 h 
had replaced the Uniunea Tineretului Comunist (Union of Communists 
Youth. 14 d 

The UTM organization is modeled closely after the pyramidical 
organization of the Party. At the bottom of the pyramid are the 
primary organizations in educational and State institutions, factories, 
collective and State farms, and other establishments. Each primary 
organization has at least three members. When its membership 
reached one hundred, the primary organization is broken down into 
subgroups: for example, the UTM Faculty (School) groups within an 
institution of higher learning. The primary organization operates 
under the auspices of the urban or district ( raional ) UTM committee, 
which in turn is responsible to the regional UTM committee. At the 
apex of the pyramid is the Central Committee of the UTM (headed 
by its first secretary which in turn operates under the overall guidance 
and leadership of the Rumanian Workers' (Communist) Party. 

Guided by Party directives, the UTM units in schools and insti- 
tutions supervise the activities of the other mass organizations, such 
as the Pioneers, the student associations, and the sport groups; 13 and 
are directly responsible for the political and ideological indoctrination 
of the students. Organizing “debates" within the framework of the 
social and natural sciences, the UTM units aim to propagate the 
materialist concept of life and to “combat the idealist theories and 
bourgeois ideologies." To assure the “correct orientation" of stu- 
dents in the domestic and foreign policies of the “socialist States,” 
and to demonstrate the “superiority of socialism over capitalism,” 

“ P&clia, Cluj, Apr.*27, 1957. 

u Hot&rtrea Binmbti Politic oi C.C. al P.M.R. ctr p r i nr* la utulo m&nri do tmbun&i&fire a mu urn 

potUirt^eduealiM In rtndul ohidonfilor. tt I uni* 1966 (Decision of the Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the Rumanian Worker*’ Party Concerning Certain Measures for Improving the Political* 
Educational Work Among the Students, June 22, 1956). Bucharest: Edltura de atat pentru Uteratura 
politic*. 1966. 29 p. 

14 Founded in 1926, the Union of Communist Youth was very unsuccessful during the first two decade* 
of Its existence. 

w For details on UTM activities in physical education and sports see p. 190ff. 
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the U TM units periodically organize “political orientation” courses 
to be attended by all members. They are also active in helping school 
authorities with measures to ensure diligent study and to mobilize 
students for “voluntary” labor in the “building of socialism.”*' 

To complement their political ahd-indoctrinational activities, how- 
ever, the UTM units are also expected to provide leadership in 
physical education, sports, military or paramilitary training, and 
social-cultural programs. These activities, which are intended to 
contribute to the cultivation of many-sided interests— essential, it is 
believed, in developing the new “socialist” man-are among the most 
popular of the UTM undertakings, since they are relatively removed 
from the political realm. Although far from being apolitical, the 
TM-sponsored literary, dramatic, dancing, and singing groups pro- 

vide some relief from the extensive indoctrination to which youth is 
exposed. 

The UTM organizations in the institutions of higher'leaming do 
not seem to live up to the Party’s expectations. The daily press 
abounds m articles critical of their activities among the students. 

Writing in Sctnteia Tineretului" — official organ of the UTM a 

second-year philology student at Alexandra Ion Cuza University of 
Ia$i, stated that the UTM activities had not reached the levels 
required— that collecting dues and urging students to subscribe to 
Communist Party literature in fact constituted the organization’s 
primary activities. The leaders, he said, had no organizational spirit, 
lacked authority, and seemed to have accepted their positions as a 
tiresome necessity. Most authors seem to agree that the UTM 
activities are generally monotonous and fail to fulfill their primary 
responsibility regarding the political and “moral” education of youth. 
The membership of the UTM increased extensively during the 

a Q%nS? S ’ J? AU?USt 1 ‘ 1%0 ’ according t0 reports, it totaled 
1,915,000, a 60-percent increase over the 1955 level. Also according 

to reports, it encompasses over 40 percent of all young people between 
the ages of 14 and 28; and its membership is 31.7 percent workers, 
9.91 pa-cent students, and 42£T percent persons engaged in farming, 
(xirls, it is said, constitute 31 , pR , cent of the membership. 18 As to the 
extent to which the membership is composed of idealists reflecting 
genuine conviction in their service to the Party and of opportunists 

merely paying an outward lip service, it is all but impossible to 
determine. 

“For detail* on tho UTM'a role in mobilising Rumanian youths for "voluntary" labor and in urwine 

" of May SI, 1957. artido by I. Mflolu. 

«• Vi rfil Trofln, op. ciL 
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Student Associations 

Th£ most important immediate organs for assuring the loyalty of 
students to the State are the student associations (asocxafiUe $tu- 
denfe§ti). The Communists recognized at an early date the need to 
channel the traditionally nationalistic tendencies of the Rumanian 
student body along more "constructive" lines. At first the students 
were organized in a Democratic University Front supporting politi- 
cally the Communist-controlled Bloc of Democratic Parties (Blood 
partidelor democratic*). Following the establishment of the "people's 
democratic regime," the existing student associations were amal- 
gamated in April 1948 into the U.A.S.R., or Uniunea asociatiilor 
studentilor din R.P.R. (Union of Student Associations of the Rumanian 
People's Republic). As a result of the reorganization of the Com- 
munist youth movement in March 1949, control over the student 
associations was gradually taken over by the UTM. It appears, 
however, that the State's expectations for transforming the students 
into "enlightened elements in the service of socialism" were not 
fulfilled, for after a brief but intense campaign in the official press the 
associations were again reorganized in 1956. 

A National Conference of Student Delegates, held in Bucharest on 
August 18-19 — in line with the "Decision of the Political Bureau of 
the Central Committee of the Rumanian Workers' Party" of June 
1956 19 — entrusted an organizational committee with the task of 
implementing the Party program. By March 1957, when the first 
National Conference of the Student Associations was held in 
Bucharest, this committee could report 10 that 78 sMident associations 
had been established in the then 47 institutions of higher learning and 
that the membership totaled 50,000 students, or 88 percent of the 
enrollment in these institutions. 

The student associations of the various institutions operate under 
the guidance of the National Association, which in turn gets its in- 
structions from the Party. The National Association is composed of 
a Central Council (Consiliid U.A.S.R.), a Commission of Censors 
( Comma de cenzorx ), and an Executive Committee (ComiUtul exeadiv ). 
Composed of 19 members, the Executive Committee has a president, 
secretary, treasurer, and two vice-presidents. Carefully delineated, 
the primary functions and responsibilities of the student associations 
are to: 

★operate under the guidance of the Communist Party and the immediate 
control of the UTM 


w Sm footnote IS of thio chapter. 

* For text of tba report mo SHnUim Tintntmlmi, Bocharoot, Mar. 10. 1M7. 
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★fteht for the elimination of bourgeois ideology and the strengthening of 

*s ***• ““ * «» o™-— ■* 

★encourage students to study 

★direct the activities of the “scientific circles’' 

★help organise and supervise the students' practical work in production 

*fJ:“ ,at ;r enta in * cquirin « 8 * ener8 ' academic background in addition 
to specialization in a narrow field 

★organize and direct student sport activities 

^property* ““ * tudent8 ' a feelin * of responsibility towards communal 

★mobilize the students to join the associations. 

Aside from being given the general aims listed above, the student 
associations are expected to be active in supporting the internal and 
reign policies of the State and in strengthening relations with their 
counterparts in the other “socialist countries." 

According to their official organ, Viafa Studentmscd (Student Life) 
the associations are further entrusted with the task of intensifying 
their work, thus: a 

To educate the student*, to aid them in thorough mastery of Party policy 
and »land*t-Lenini*t doctrine; to train the mass of student youth in £rtive 
participation in the political and social life of the country; ^develop in the 
u ents socialist patriotism, optimism, enthusiasm, and love for whatever is 

* T ent deriratobe8a 88 PO-rfble to socialist 

struct ion, the cause of peace, and social progress. 

““HEr 1 , imp0rt8nce ln the politic*! *nd professional molding of the 
younginte) ectuah sremastery of Marxist-Leninirt science, knowle£e. and 
mastery of the policy of the Rumanian Workers’ Party." 

In implementing their program, the student associations have taken 
over from the trade unions all matters pertaining to handling welfare 

a U di iro assum ^ d jurisdiction over the activities of AVSAP,” 

( AKLUS,“ and the ^tiin(a (Science) sport association. The official 
organ of the student associations, Via(a Sludenfiascd, mentioned 
above, was launched in 1956.* 4 

n Viafa Studnlmic*, Bucharest, Nov. 10, 1M1. p 2 
■ Stm p. 184. 

» fbid, 

by Uw «*££& *“ 1M - ?• 

* «*• C^lu.^ JnrtU.uViJST ★£££ 

Of Um NkoUo BAIomcu Afrooomie Institute of Buelurot- to nama a f— ^fromomta, 

o*4jr mimoofrapbod, however, and on the whole are of a very low i*v«j 

I. Sava and I. Deteanu In Srlnfcta Tiatrttuhti, Fob. 22, 1857. **°* P ’ *** ****** *** 
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The Second National Conference of the Student Associations was 
held in Bucharest during February 1959. It dealt at length with the ‘ 
need to achieve greater cohesion between institutions of higher 
learning and industrial and agricultural enterprises and to raise the 
students' political and ideological level. Many speakers also stressed 
the need to continue the fight against nationalism, chauvinism, and 
national isolation, thus setting the stage for the later unification of the 
Rumanian V. Babeg and the Hungarian Bolyai Universities of Cluj. 15 

The Third National Conference of the Student Associations met at 
the Grigore Preoteasa Students' Home of Culture of Bucharest during 
February 1961. In his report to the Council of the Union of Student 
Associations, the president, Cornel BurticA, credited the Association's 
attainments to the guidance it had received from the Party and the 
UTM. Lake his predecessor, however, he also emphasized the 
shortcomings of the * ‘cultural-educational work among students, 
which continued to plague the Association. He said: 

The weaknesses of the educational work are reflected irnthe negative mani- 
festations of tome students. Although the large majority have a progressive 
attitude, there are still students with a backward mentality who do not give 
necessary attention to their ideological and cultural training, who have a 
limited outlook, and who are cut off from the major preoccupations of our 
student body. One still encounters cases of cosmopolitanism, hooliganism, 
immorality, and imitation of certain bad customs concerning clothing, dancing, 
and social behavior — manifestations of bourgeois morality and ideology.* 

A basic reason for this state of affairs, according to the same report, 
was that the organizational work of the student association^ was 
characterized by formalism and often limited to collecting dues and 
writing statistical reviews. 

To assure the correct interpretation and ideological acceptability of 
subject matter and to focus greater attention on the immediate 
problems of industry and agriculture, the Association encouraged 
students to join “scientific circles" (cercuri ftiinfifice). Their mem- 
bership increased from 3,500 in 1950 to around 12,500 in 1956-58, 
or 24.5 percent of the students. 17 During 1959-60 16,000 students 
were members of over 800 “scientific circles." 18 

Despite the circles' numerical increase, their general scientific level 
and effectiveness are admittedly low. Students apparently are not 
very enthusiastic about joining so many organizations and associ- 
ations, to say nothing of actively participating in them. 18 

Since 1957 a prorector in each institution of higher learning has 
been assigned the task of supervising the overall political-ideological 
programs among the students and the activities of the social science 
instructors. 80 

• Foe esamplo, text of ■pooch by Lajoo Table* fa Scinlcia, Feb. 22, 1959. For dotaita oa Xhm am*J- 

C«mttJon of tbo two unlverriUoo, too chapter VI, p. llftff. 

* Via fa St*d*nfmuc& t Bucharest, Fob. 10, 1901. 
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Trade Unions 

Lake other mass organizations, the trade unions 11 have well-defined 
responsibilities in the “educational” process. A primary response 
bility is to see that the decisions of the Government and the Partv 
are carried out m the educational institutions. . - 

, ed “ catl0na ' trade un «ons have undergone an organizational 
change. During their meeting of June 10, 1957 in Bucharest, the 
Central Committees of the Trade Unions of the workers in education 
arts and culture, printing, publishing, and book distribution, decided 
to merge, forming a single union to be called the “Trade Union of the 
, W ° r S - Education and Culture” (Sindicatul muncilorilor tn 
tnv&i&mtTU ft culturd). This union is led by a presidium of 15 (1 
president, 3 vice presidents, 1 secretary, and 10 other members). 

^ ^Pousib'i'ties not unlike those of members of 
the UTM. In addition to their academic tasks they must be con- 
the P° htlcal indoctrination of pupils, both in and out 

The overall functions of the trade unions in the schools were sum- 
marized by the vice president of the Central Committee of the Trade 
Union of Workers in Education when speaking at a meeting of the 
Union m Craiova on May 15, 1957* She stated that most unionized 
teachers combine instruction with Communist indoctrination by 
emphasizing the achievements of the people's democracy and by 
encouraging the pupils' appreciation both of Rumania and of the 

U r i0n ; Union, she said- expects its members in the field 
of education to do the following: 

to ea . 0rt f { ? r f ivin * th « 'e® 0 ™ « varied educational content, and 

*^. e, . r ,deo)o «l« l P un ‘y; intensify the concern with the organi- 
.. " of ac t , vitie3 outside the class, and of vacation activities, so that these 
activities will be instructive and suited to the pupils' age; to strengthen relations 
nuth the pupils parents by developing a thorough pedagogical propaganda 

the^Hta th, "»». th r r r * nk *\ 80 that support received by the schooUrom 
1^1 " he S 0 7 nun,st education of the young cititens of the country 

wilbecome increasingly stronger; to strengthen the struggle for raising the 

£*? * nd **** ,evel 01 ^e workers, for cement" the pedTgogiS 
collectives of the schools in which the activi ties are carried out, andfo/mobi- 

10 th * “ " - «*• sn— • Sd.i~ 

" Via f S hHUnt***, Buchareat, op. dt. 

. ^ r *^ > ° rt to tha Third National Conference of the Student AaeodadotM. f Ilk 

z ESzssFzr th * •-*- - *- ~ ***• ■» 

“ 2 J-SS or Dedal on 1003 /1»6T. 

* UrffimbOutui, Buehamt, May 24 , 1067 . 
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tiling all the teaching cadres in activities for the children's patriotic Communist 
education, which the Party and the Government have entrusted to the schools. 

Union members must also support Pioneer and UTM organization 
activities and see that more and more children of "proletarian” origin 
are admitted to the institutions of higher learning.” 


Physical Education and Sport Organizations 

The educational value of organized competitive Sports has been 
widely recognized in the socialist world. Rumania devotes consider- 
able attention to developing physical education and popularizing 
sports. Forming an integral part of Communist education for 
molding the new "socialist man,” the Rumanian programs receive 
substantial support from the Party and Government. Since the 
establishment of the people’s republic, these programs have under- 
gone three major changes: in June 1949, January 1957, and July 1957. 

The Party’s first directives relating to the systematic organization 
of sports and their utilization for political purposes were laid down in 
June 1949.” Before that date. its influence was felt through the 
People’s Sport Organization (Organizatia sportului popular), formed 
soon after the September 1944 ending of Rumania’s alliance with the 
Axis Powers. Conceived as a “new type of sports movement,” the 
People’s Sport Organization’s announced primary aim was “to fight 
for the elimination of the reactionary fascist elements from the field 
of sports and for the education of the athletes in the spirit of prole- 
tarian morality loyal to the regimeJJ«. The program collapsed, 
however, suffering from a series of shortwmings. It failed to receive 
mass support, and above all the Party organizations were unsuccessful 
in raising the ideological, political, and cultural level of the 
participants. 

In an attempt to alleviate the situation, the 1949 Party Decision 
provided for the establishment of a Physical Education and Sports 
Committee (Comitet pentru culturS. fiziclt §i sport) to function under 
the auspices of the Council of Ministers. The Committee was 
entrusted with the following responsibilities: 

*realisation of the Party’s and Government’s policy in the domain of physical 
education and sports 

★establishment of the norms and measures required for the development of 
physical education 

★guiding and controlling of the activity of all sport organizations and of 

physical education in the educational institutions 

— ■ - / 

* Ibid, Apr. 20 and May 3, 1967. 

**Saa "Dadd on of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the Rumanian Workers’ Party” 
to this effect In RtsoUHi §i hvtirlri ale Camiletuhti Central at Pariidntai M martlet t sc RomAn, op ciL 
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♦ 

★organization of sports on a mass basis 

★adoption of new methods relating to the teaching and practicing of physical 
education along Soviet lines 

★organization, guiding, and controlling of sport activities and the recruitment 
of coaches, instructors, trainers, and leading athletes on the basis of their 
ideological background 

★stimulation and raising of new athletes 

★supervision over the sport fields and equipment 

★guiding of the press in the area of sports 

★strengthening of sport relations with other countries." 

In February 1950 the Committee decreed that physical education 
and sports would have to be practiced from that time on within the 
framework of sport collectives or circles of the schools and of the 
various trade unions and agricultural collectives* Two months later 
the Council of Ministers accepted the Committee's proposals to 
establish a State sports organization to be called “Ready for Work 
and for the Defense of the Rumanian People's Republic" (Gala pentru 
muncd §t apdrarea Republicii Populare Rom&ne). This organization 
was expected to mold its members in “the true spirit of patriotism 
and proletarian morality and unwavering love for the Soviet 
Union ..."*• 

Grouped into three classes — (1) Be Ready for Work and Defense , 
(2) Ready for Work and Defense , Grade /, and (3) Ready for Work and 
Defense , Grade II — the members had to be at least 15 years of age and 
were expected to pass a number of examinations and tests before 
being promoted to the higher levels. These examinations and tests 
were conducted by the sport collectives or enterprises, the schools, 
and the military establishments. Members received insignia corre- 
sponding to the particular group in which they were classified. Their 
obligations were numerous, among them one to “raise continuously 
their ideological and political level, to be active participants in the 
sports movement, to participate in mass competitions, and to be an 
example in discipline." 

Following the establishment of the sports organization, the schools 
were required to reconstruct their physical education program in order 
to coordinate it with that of the organization. They also had to in- 
clude a number of hours of physical education and sports per week in 
the curriculum of each grade,* 7 whereas previously they had treated 
these activities as extracurricular. 

DwWca No. 27 of Jan. 31, 1950 In BuUtintU Ofuixil. Bueharnnt, 11:10:87-36, Fob. 2, 1950. 

" For tba rofuUtJon cotu»n»d with natabUahlnf tbo orvao Nation, mm BuUiinul Ofinmi, Boefcarnal, 
No. 13, Apr. 27, 1950, p. 473-31. 

« 8oo DocWoa No. 1143 In BuMmnl Ofieiml, Buefaarwt, No. 107, Oet. 30. 1951, p. 1030-31. Gratka 1 

and 2 and 7-11 of tfco aefeooln of fmaral oduentioa roquiro 2 houra of pkyrfcal adoeatioa p«r woak: grnd«a 

3-4, 9 bourn. Soo tabiw 7 and 3. 
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In spite of its strenuous efforts, however, the Physical Education 
and Sports Committee failed to live up to the expectations of the State. 
The schools were either reluctant or simply did not have the necessary 
facilities to raise sports and athletics to the level demanded by the 
higher authorities. 

On January 17, 1957 the Ministry of Education reminded school 
officials that physical education must contribute to the “well-rounded 
education of youth ... in the service of socialist construction. ”** 
The Ministry’s order emphasized the responsibilities of the Committee 
for Physical Education and Sports in this regard, the overall import- 
ance of physical education in the curriculum, and a number of other 
points. 

Six months later in July 1957, the physical education and sports 
program was again revised. Criticizing the existing setup, the party 
and the Government issued a new decision.” They attributed the 
shortcomings of the program primarily to the organizational system— 
specifically to duplication in the guiding organs. The leading Party 
and Government organizations, such as the trade unions, the UTM, 
the people’s councils, the Ministry of Education, and the Ministry 
of Health and Social Welfare (Ministerul stMUSfii fi prevederilor 
social*), were the main targets of the accusation that physical educa- 
tion had been neglected. 

The program was reorganized through establishing a Union of 
Physical Education and Sports ( Uniunea de culturifizict fi sport)}” 
Guided by the Rumanian Workers’ (Communist) Party, this Union 
functions through regional, district (raional), and urban councils and 
“sports circles and collectives”* 1 established in the schools. It is 
responsible for implementing the general objectives of the sports 
movement, organizing internal and international mass competitions, 
and handling allocated funds. It is also entrusted with developing 
the sports movement in rural areas, guiding and directing all sport 
clubs and collectives, and directing the activities of such associations 
as the General Association of Sport Hunters and Fishermen (Asociatia 
generals, a vtn&torilor fi pescarilor sportivi). 


*8. n«. Th. onto provided to tto roornobMtol of 
yMr-rod .port comprtliiooa and “complci otudy oacutoooa." 800 DocWon No. » of tto Council of 
Mioteto^ in Mtotato* Jo*!,!.!. Cotofi. do to. dnrto, tow r d*|to»«. M I lo^toSTfL 
niarw. Burhamt: Editur* 6 m stmt, 1»$7, p. 114-16. 

* For dKaik see /delta. Cluj, July 8, 1967. 

"T*? .*■ Ua,0tf * In P.bru^y 1MZ. It tto. tud 

^ l»*Ppro«lmoul r 10.60* lorol nooodntJoan lorani within ttofnunew»,k of entoprto. 

A6 T t * X> ° t **“ 1 °** 1 r ° Up * **" ln »ocUonU 

Khooto Spo rt, nrtlvi tto u»totto o-pto. of (to Union oro .uorotol by hHdn. .»d o^npln, undw 

•po«»todpof ^ AroodoUoo of PopaUr Tourton (Amcitfla Turin, ui Poptor). which In twnlo pdded 
24 -m! °" UDl0a ,Bd “* **« to SrUUio. Buchan.* r,b. 

“ 8poctn <drd«n nnd cnltoUvro i — — l ~‘ l -* — 1‘1 - n ‘nrliwn m il ||i, UTM. 
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The Union has a number of journals which help it in implementing 
the Party program. Of these the most popular are Sportul Popular 
(Popular Sports), Vj Sport (New Sports— printed in Hungarian), 
Cultura Fizicd ft Sport (Physical Education and Sports), and Stadion 
(Stadium) . The Party organizations are responsible for guiding all 
the Union's activities and for entrusting the leadership of the sport 
groups to “reliable" leaders. The UTM's primary task is the mobili- 
zation of youth into the movement and their “moral-political educa- 
tion." 4 * The people's councils in turn are responsible for assuring that 
the material things necessary for the practice" of sports are available. 

Physical education consequently forms an integral part of the Com- 
munist education of youth which, according to Marx, combines phys- 
ical culture with productive labor and instruction “not only as a 
means for increasing social production but as the only way of produc- 
ing fully developed beings. 4 * 


Party Schools 


Before World War II, the Rumanian Communist Party was one of 
the weakest in eastern Europe. Founded in May 1921, it never had 
more than 1,000 members before 1944. Following the September 1944 
armistice and again following the inauguration of the Groza Govern- 
ment in March 1945, however, its membership increased consider- 
ably. Composed then largely of opportunists and rightist elements 
who were openly encouraged to join, the Party also included a number 
of idealists who earnestly believed that a new era of social economic 
progress was dawning in Rumania. Despite its increased membership, 
though, it lacked a sufficient number of “multilaterally trained 
activists" to carry out the impending program of “socialization." 44 

The need for additional party leaders led to the establishment 
in October 1948 of the A. A* Jdanov Central School of Lecturers 
( Scoala centroid de lectori “A. A. Jdanov”). The school offered an 
accelerated 6-month program of courses designed to train personnel 
badly needed by the Party: Party ideologists, Party school instructors, 
press editors, and social science instructors for the institutions of 
higher learning. In July 1949 the school was reorganized and trans- 

«* S m artidee by III* Oheorg h* and Vlad Dog am in SHslei* Tincntului, Bucharest, Nov. 12 and 19. 
1957. 

* Maurice J. Shorn. Sort* Education, /to Piftkolon and PAttoeephy. Now York: Phfloaophkal 
Library. 1947. p. 62. 

* The number of Party member* and candidate on Juno 1 , 1960 wm 694.600. an Increeea of 299.000 
or 40 percent, over the 1956 level. Of three, 148.000 were candidate*. The percentage of worker* In 
the membership roee to 51.06. Agriculture was represented by 280.000 and the intcfligentoie by 99,000. 
Women constituted only 17 percent of the membership. Figure* were revealed by Gh. Gheorghiu-Dej 
in Ml report to the Third Congreaa of the Rumanian Worker*' (Communist) Party. SHMtota, Bucharest, 
June 91. 196a 
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formed into the A. A. Jdanov Higher Institute of Social Sciences 
(Scoala superioart de pirnfe sociaU "A. A. Jdanov”)* It began op- 
erating during the 1949-50 academic year wjdjtan estimated enroll- 
ment of 200. The program was extended months to 2 years, 

with courses in two different sections, propaganda and press. 

The original plans for this school called for a yearly freshmen en- 
rollment of 100, to be recruited from “Party activists with high 
ideological and cultural background.” For reasons not publicly 
stated, however, the school was dissolved during the 1950’s. 

Leading party activists and agitators are now trained solely at 
the $tefan Gheorghiu Higher Party School ( §coola superioard de 
partid, $tefan Gheorgkiu), founded in March 1945. Functioning 
under the immediate control of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, the school offers a 3-year course for Party members 
who are expected to occupy responsible positions in local, regional, 
or central Party organizations. It also has an "aspirature section” 
for journalists and propagandists and offers correspondence courses 
for Party and State activists. In 1960 the 3-year courses were attend- 
ed by 400 students, and the aspirature and cbrrespondence sections 
by 500 and 550, respectively. 44 The curriculum consists of courses 
in Marxism-Leninism, history of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party 
of the USSR, histdFy of the Rumanian Workers' (Communist) Party, 
dialectical and historical materialism, Party organization, and econom- 
ic planning and management of “socialist enterprises." 

In addition to this “Party university," various other educational 
entities also conduct ideological training for Party members: “evening 
universities of Marxism-Leninism" (universitdfi serale de marxism- 
leninism), “evening Party schools" ($coli serale de partid), “Party cir- j 
cles and courses" (cercuri ft cursuri de partid ), “permanent seminars 
for propagandists ' (seminarii permanence ale propagandiftilor ) , and 
“study seminars" (seminarii de studiere ). 47 ! 

The evening universities of Marxism-Leninism and the evening 
Party schools both require 2 academic years to complete their courses 
which begin on September I and end on June 30. These courses 
are the following: 


. * o' to tb. Khool’i reocfuniantioo ^ 
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ffwurn# unip«rrUim 


History of the Rumanian People's 
Republic 

Foreign policy of the USSR ind 
the people's democracies 

Contemporary international 
relations 

History of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union 41 

Dialectical and historical 
materialism 41 

Political economy 41 

Russian 4 * 


Evening Party ickooU 

History of the Rumanian Workers' 
Party 

Political economy 

Economic and political map of the 
world and the Rumanian People's 
Republic 

* 

History of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union 41 

Economic problems of industrial 
enterprises 4 * 

Problems of Party and State work 4 * 
Russian 4 * 


The Party circles and* courses also require 2 academic years, which 
begin on October 15 and end on June 30 in the cities, and May 30 in 
the villages. Meeting twice a month, they are organized under the 
auspices of the district (rotonof) and urban Party committees, and 
their courses cover the history of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, political economy, and dialectical and historical materialism. 

Operating under the auspices of the urban Party committees in the 
cities and the district (ratonof) party committees in the villages, the 
permanent seminars for propagandists meet for 4 hours once a week 
in the former and for 2 days a month in the latter. 

The study seminars devote themselves to the fundamental classics 
of Marxism-Leninism and are open to “graduates" of the A. A. 
Jdanov and §tefan Gheorghiu Party schools, Communist intellectuals, 
and social science instructors. 

By March I960* 0 the A. A. Jdanov and $tefan Gheorghiu Party 
schools had graduated 6,300 “students," and by June I960* 1 the 
various courses offered by the Party had been attended by 190,000 
activists. 

A major role in the political education of the masses is assigned to 
the “people's universities." 


The “People’s Universities” 


Founded early in 1956 under the general direction of the Party, 
the “people's universities" operate under the auspices of the Society 
for the ProJfcagjition of Science and Culture (Societalea pentru 
rdsptndirea §i adturii), the trade union and UTM units, and 

rt Elimination firao at and of academic yoor. 

* Ib ***** •ebook. Th* eorrmpoodinc com in rural achook to problems of acrarlan economics. 

44 Sctefeis, Bucharest, Mar. 2*, 1940. 

M /kid. June K. 1HO. (See article by Dumilru Crkteseu.) 
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the educational sections of the people’s councils. Having no edu- 
cational qualifications for enrollment, they aim at “the enlargement 
of the political-ideological, scientific-technical, and cultural horizons 
of the workers.”” They are envisioned as contributing to the 
“spreading of the ideas of Marxism-Leninism, to the understanding by 
the masses of Party policy and international affairs, and to the popu- 
larization of the successes of the socialist States headed by the 
Soviet Union.”” 

The “people’s universities” are each headed by a director who is 
assisted by a "study director" ( director dt sludii). The curriculum 
consists of the regular propaganda courses on Marxism-Leninism and 
histories of the various “workers^parties.” These courses are supple- 
mented by a number of technical ones envisioned as raising the 
workers’ output and the general productivity of labor. As such, 
most of these “universities” are organized within the framework of 
large industrial plants. The number of “people’s universities” in- 
creased from 26 in 1956-57 to 96 in 1957-58, when they had an enroll- 
ment of 9,000. Fifty of the 96 operated within the various plants: 
14 of them had Hungarian, and 1 had German, as the language of 
instruction.” 

Since 1958-59 the “people’s universities” have been classified under 
four types: worker, public, youth, and village. Their program 
consists of two obligatory courses, “scientific socialism” and the 
“natural sciences”, and two electives geared to the general background 
and level of the auditors. The courses are given once or twice a week. 
The first three types have an 8-month study course beginning October 
15. The fourth, or village type, on the other hand, has a study 
course of only 4 or 5 months, beginning November 1.“ During the 
1958-59 academic year more than 200 "people’s universities” were 
in operation.” By 1961 their number had increased to 357 and their 
enrollment to 37, 000.” 

Available evidence seems to suggest that the progress of these 
“universities” is quantitative rather than qualitative. Most of the 
courses are poor and ill prepared and the attendance is rather hap- 
hazard.” 

W D* Mlhalacha and Gh. HonuU. "Univandtttila popular* jl aduraraa aodaltaU • oammUor munch" 
(Th * Paopla'a Unl«araiti« and lha Sorialiat Education of lha Workaaa). L.nto da CioaA Burharaal 
XX XIX :11:5V £9, November 1959. 

“ J5ui. 

* SHnJcui, Bucharest, Feb. 28, 1958. 

“ Ibid, Feb. 25, 1958. 

“ D. Mihsjsehe and Gh. HoraalA, op. eit. 

* T Aprrprm Information BnUMin, Bucharest, No. 20, Nov. 5, 1961, p. 11. 

M D. MthaJacba and Gh. Honuh, op. ciL 



Chapter IX 


Evaluation and Conclusions 

T HE IDEAL OF EDUCATION, as understood in the United 
States and the free world as a whole, embraces the desirability 
of bringing to full fruition the potentialities of the individual. It is a 
concept based upon the realisation that a nation’s greatness is 
dependent primarily upon the excellence of th» individuals composing 
it. The concern for human excellence is a reflection of the ideal of 
the overriding importance of human dignity, deeply rooted in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition and the ethics of democracy. 

The educational system introduced in the Rumanian People's 
Republic after World War II negates to a large extent these funda- 
mental principles. Modeled after its Soviet prototype, it aims to 
produce what the Communists call “the new socialist man.” This 
individual is envisioned as subordinating his personal interests to the 
interests of the people as determined by the Communist Party. 
Education in this respect aims not only to equip youth with the 
knowledge and skills needed by a planned economy, but also to raise 
an ideologically and politically reliable populace responsive to Party 
and Government requirements. Education is thus conceived as a 
weapon of paramount importance in the planned transformation of 
Rumanian society along "socialist” lines. It closely follows Lenin’s 
pronouncement on the character and far-reaching objective of the 
schools. According to Lenin, "the school should become a weapon 
of the proletarian dictatorship, not only leading in Communist 
principles, but also serving as a guiding ideal, administrative, and 
educational influence of the proletariat on semiproletarian and 
nonproletarian classes of the toiling masses. Thus, the school should 
lead in the interest of suppression of the exploiters and the realization 
of the Communist society.” 1 

In the planned transformation of Rumanian society along “social- 
ist ’ linen, priority was given to a mass indoctrination program and to 
the development of the national economy. In this, however, the 
Ru manian Communists were initially hampered by the high-illiteracy 

* Maurice Shore. So*i*i Education: /to Pt^ckoiofp and Pkiloto^. New York : Philosophical Library 
• - 
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rate inherited from the past and a shortage of skilled labor. The 
general backwardness, lack of education, and lack of knowledge as to 
how to use modem technical tools began to be felt with the inaugura- 
tion of the ambitious economic plans that followed the nationalization 
and collectivization drives of the post-1948 period. 

Dedicated to eliminating these deficiencies, the indoctrination pro- 
gram was geared to a vast literacy campaign coupled with an effective 
utilization of the Party-controlled mass media of communication. 
In the schools, it involved an overhauling of the curricula, syllabi! 
and programs along Mandst-Leninist principles and a close adherence 
to the Party line, as assured by the watchfulness of various student, 
youth, and faculty mass organizations. 

To satisfy the ever-increasing demands for skilled or semiskilled 
industrial and agricultural workers, the schools have gradually been 
changed along pdlytechnical lines. This entailed an extension of the 
schooling period, a relative deemphasis of the humanities and purely 
academic subjects, and a commensurate increase in the importance 
attached to acquiring a trade or skill. Although the basic principles 
underlying polytechnical education as developed by Marx require a 
combination of “productive labor with instruction and physical cul- 
ture, not merely as a means for increasing social production, but as 
the only way for producing fully developed 1 beings,” the economy’s 
practical requirements for specific skills seem to have overridden the 
original Marxist concept of what a well-rounded education entails. 
The functional and utilitarian nature of education in Rumania illus- 
trates the dynamic interaction between the demands of ideology and 
the concrete requirements 'df a country in transition from a predomi- 
nantly agricultural to an increasingly industrial society. 

Educational planning is geared to overall economic plan nin g 
Determined jointly by the State Planning Committee and the vari- 
ous educational authorities under the general guidance of the Com- 
munist Party, targets are established for the number of students to 
be admitted for training in specific skills and professions. Although 
individual talents are evaluated and considered, personal career pref- 
erences are subordinated to the State’s overriding needs as deter- 
mined by the Party. Within the assigned field, however, there is 
room for individual technical excellence. 

Rumanian education has made considerable progress since the end 
of World War II, both in the number of schools and the size of enroll- 
ments. Particularly noteworthy is the increased school 
of village youth as well as the effort to make the 7- (8- j year school 
universal, free, and compulsory. Although higher technical ed u ca - 
tion has received increasing attention, graduates of the 7- (8-) year 
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schools are being channeled into vocational-technical and agricul- 
tural schools. By 1958-59, the number of pupils in the first year of 
those schools had surpassed the number in the eighth grade of the 
schools of general education. 

More difficult to assess are the success and failure of the Rumanian 
people’s democratic State in its attempt to bring about the political 
and ideological indoctrination of youth. The new educational pro- 
grams constitute incontestably the most comprehensive and sustained 
effort in the country’s history to reach distant social, goals through 
applying modern mass communication techniques to the molding of 
minds and human behavior. The emphasis on ideological indoctrina- 
tion through using Marxist-Leninist principles in the teac hing Q f a j| 
subjects in all grades is coupled with a drive to train the country’s 
youth in the "new Communist morality,” of socialist patriotism and 
, proletarian internationalism. 

The countereffects of church and family notwithstanding, the many 
years of propaganda and Communist education have presumably left 
a considerable imprint upon the minds of the postwar generation of 
school children bom and raised within the framework of the people’s 
democratic system. Some difficulties seem to persist, however, in the 
case of students in the institutions of higher learning. Although they 
present no organized opposition, their continued, though gradually 
weakening, disdain for the indoctrination programs organized by the 
Party, the UASR, and the UTM is expressed by apathy and indiffer- 
ence. Moreover, many students have admittedly shown a disturbing 
readiness to accept Western— particularly American— behavior pat- 
terns reflected in their clothing and their liking for jazz. Denounced 
as “hooligans” or “cosmopolitans,” they have other pro-Western 
sentiments, such as an admiration of Western technology and science 
and an underestimation (according to the Communists) of the achieve- 
ments of the USSR and of the socialist camp in general. 

In the past few years, however— especially since the Hungarian 
uprising of 1956— the Rumanian People’s Republic has intensified the 
drive for the ideological indoctrination of youth. The outcome of this 
drive will of course depend on many factors. Barring unforeseen de- 
velopments, however, it is safe to assume that the resisting influences of 
church and family, generally isolated as they are from the free world, 
will continue to weaken. On the other hand, the eradication of illit- 
eracy, the lingering remnant of nationalism, the natural desire for 
freedom and personal advancement, and the continuous increase in 
the number of educated (though indoctrinated) people may lead to a 
development contrary to the one envisioned by the Communists. 
Such a possibility has been demonstrated by sporadic episodes in 
many parts of the Communist world during the post-Stalin era. 
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Appendix A 

Textbooks Used in the 11-Year School of 
General Education, Rumanian People’s 
Republic 1 , 

1st Grade 

Rumanian Language and Reader 


Giurgea, Maria, Clara Maru, and Maria Bu^tinA. Abecedar (Primer). 1960, 

88 p. 

Limba romtna. Manual pent™ data I (Rumanian Language. Textbook for 
Grade I). 1960, 108 p. 


Arithmetic 

Teodowscu, Constanta, and Constanta Iligscu. Ariimeiiea. Manual pent™ 
■ elata I (Arithmetic. Textbook for Grade I). 1960, 152 p. 


2d Grade 


Arithmetic 

Ganea, Alexandrina, and Andrei BAlan. Aritmrtica. Manual pentru claea 
a II~a (Arithmetic. Textbook for Grade II). 1960, 224 p. 


3d Grade 


Rumanian Language 


Limba romtnd . Manual pentru ela$a a Ill-a (Rumanian Language. Textbook for 
Grade III). 1960, 264 p. 


1 Tbw* Uxtbooka, unlaw oUmtwIm noted, wara published Id Buehvwt by tbm Didactical and Pedaffoc- 
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Arithmetic 

Nicolau, Livia, and Dumitru Theodosiu. Aritmetica. Manual pcntru clasa a 
Ill-a (Arithmetic. Textbook for Grade III). 1960, 296 p. 


4th Grade 


Grammar, Composition, and Reader 


Citire. Manual pcntru clasa a IV -a (Reader. Textbook for Grade IV). 1960, 
168 p. 

StAnescu, Teodora, and Rodica Sepejeanu GramOtica fi compunerea . Manual 
pcntru clasa a IV -a (Grammar and Composition. Textbook for Grade IV). 
1960, 126 p. 


Arithmetic 

VlahujA-Buga, El., and Tralan Belcescu. Aritmetica . Manual pcntru clasa 
a IV-a (Arithmetic. Textbook for Grade IV). 1960, 286 p. 


Natural Sciences 


§oigan, Maria. naiurii. Manual pcntru clasa a IV -a (Natural Sciences. 

Textbook for Grade IV). 1960, 152 p. 


5th Grade 


Rumanian Language and Grammar 


DArmAnescu, Elena, and GHEORGHE GhijA. Limba remind. Manual pcntru 
clasa a V-a (Rumanian Language. Textbook for Grade V). I960, 162 p. 
Miciora, Chiosa, Clara Ionesco, and Gborgeta Maria Eliza. Gramatica 
limbii romtne. Manual pcntru clasa a V-a (Grammar of the Rumanian 
Language. Textbook for Grade VX I960, 181 p. 


Foreign Languages 


Popescu, Margareta, and Dumitru Grama. Limba need. Manual pcntru clasa 
a V-a (Russian Language. Textbook for Grade VX I960, 202 p. 
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History 

Nutu, Constantin, Iitoria untied fi medit. Manual pentru. clata a V-a (History 
of Antiquity and of the Middle Ages. Textbook for Grade V). 1960, ret. ed., 
224 p. 

Geography 


MihAilbscu, VintilA, Elena PapatAnase, and Ghborghe Marineanu. Gto- 
grafia fizied fi gtografia continentelor sudice. Manual pentru data a V-a (Phys- 
ical Geography and the Geography of the Southern Continents. Textbook 
for Grade V). I960, 176 p. 


Botany 


Saniklevici, Emil, and Alexandru Dabua. Botanica. Manual pentru clasa a 
V-a, §coli de la orafe (Botany. Textbook for Grade V. City Schools). I960, 


Practical Classes 



C0N8TANTI nescu, V., and I. CfRSTEA. Lucrdri practice de ttmpldrie. Clasa a 
V-a (Practical Work in Carpentry. Grade V). 1960, 220 p. 

StAnculescu, Petre, and ION Constantinescu. Cunogtinfe agricole. Manual 
pentru clasa a V-a . (Agricultural Science. Textbook for Grade VI 1960. 
214 p. 


6th Grade 


Rumanian Language and Grammar 


DArmAnebcu, El., and Gh. GhijA. Limba remind. Manual pentru clasa a VI -a 
(Rumanian Language. Textbook for Grade VI). 1960, 168 p. 
Dragomirescu, G. N., and Stkfania Golopenju. Gramatica limbii romine. 
Manual pentru clasa a VI— a (Grammar of the Rumanian Language. Textbook 
for Grade VIX I960, 239 p. 


Foreign Languages 


Dudnioov, Liubov. Limbo rusd. Manual pentru clasa a Vl-a (Russian Language. 
Textbook for Grade VIX I960, 164 p. 


. 
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Arithmetic and Geometry 


Holungkr, A. Geometria. Manual pentru claea a V7-a (Geometry. Textbook 
for Grade VI). I960* 202 p. 

Ruau, Eugsn. Aritmdica. Manual pentru data a VI -a (Arithmetic. Textbook 
for Grade VI). I960* 207 p. 


Physics 


Angklescu, I., and N. MazilU (res. by Virgil Atanasiu). Fieica. Mecaniea, 
cdldura . Manual pentru claea a VI -a (Physics. Mechanics and Heat. 
Textbook for Grade VI). 1960, 200 p. 


Zoology 


Saniblevici, E., Lucia Popovici* and Alex. Dabua. Zoologie. Manual pentru 
data a VI -a (Zoology. Textbook for Grade VI). 1960, 208 p. 


Geography 

Papaoostra-PajurA, C. Gtografie pentru daea a Vl-a (Geography for Grade VI). 
1960* 22S p. 


History 


VlANU, ALEXANDRU. Ietoria modernd ft contemporand. Manual pentru claea a 
VI -a (Modem and Contemporary History. Textbook for Grade VI). 1960, 

260 p. 


Music 

Meitert* C. t and D. D. STANCU. Manual de muxied pentru claea a Vl-a (Music 
Textbook for Grade VI). 1959, 94 p. 


Practical Classes 


Prelucrarea manuatd a metalSbr. Lucrdri practice de atelier pentru daea a Vl-a ft 
claea a VH-a (The Manual Processing of Metals. Practical Shop Work for 
Grades VI and VIIX 1960* 244 p. 

StAnculescu* Petre, and Ion Angelebcu. Cunoftin\e agricole . Manual pentru 
daea a V7-q (Agricultural Science. Textbook for Grade VI). 1960* 200 pT 
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Romanian [an|u|e and Grammar 


BBLDB8CU, G., and M. Popescu. Limba remind. Manual pentru clata a Vll-a 
(Rumanian Language. Textbook tor Grade VII). I960, 208 p. 

Golopenjia, Jjtefania, and Grigore BRtNCUg. Gramatiea limbti romtn*. Manual 
pentru data a Vll-a (Grammar of the Rumanian Language. Textbook for 
Grade VII)l 1960, 343 p. 


Foreign Languages 


Stepanet, z., and I. Buthi. Limba rutd. Manual pentru clata a VII-a (Russian 
Language. Textbook for Grade VII). I960, 231 p. 



Algebra 

* • 


Hollinger, a. Algebra. Manual pentru clata a VII-a (Algebra. Textbook for 
Grade VII). 1960, 215 p. 


Physic* 


FtgjAi. Acutticd, optied, electricxlate. Manual pentru clata a Vjf-a (Physics. 
Acoustics, Optics, Electricity. Textbook for Grade VII). 194ft 216 p. 


Chemistry 


Touescu, DuillTRU. Chimie. Manual pentru clata a VII-a (Chemistry. Text- 
book for Grade VII). I960, 278 p. 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene 


Saniklbvici, Emil, and Sonia Marinov. AnaUmia, fitiologia pi igiena omutui. 
Manual pentru clata a VII-a (The Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene of Man. 
Textbook for Grade VII). 1960, 136 p. 


Cirlca 

Niciu, Martian and Trodor Tango. Manual dt amtHiu^it pentru clata a VII-a 
(Constitution Textbook tor Grade VII). 1960, 178 p. 
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Practical Clashes 


Chjriac, Gh., I. MlLITlU, F. Lupbscu and M. Iacob. Cunogtinte agricole. Man- 
ual pentru clasa a VH-a (Elements of Agriculture. Textbook for Grade VII). 
I960, 180 p. 

i 


8th Grade 


Latin 


Guju, Gh. Limba latind. Manual pent™ clam a VIII-a (Latin. Textbook for 
Grade VIII). 1960, 128 p. 


Modern Foreign Languages 


Pamfil, Liliana (Popovici), and Edith Rappaport-Axelrad. Limba engletd. 
Manual pent™ clam a VUI-a (English Language. Textbook for Grade VIII). 
1960, 128 p. 

Sara9, Marcel and Ion BrAbscu. Limba franeexd. Manual pent™ clcua a 
VIII-a (French Language. Textbook for Grade VIII). I960, 144 p. 

Savin, EMILIA, and Basiliur Abager. Limba germand. Manual pent™ clasa 
a VIII-a (German Language. Textbook for Grade VIII). 1959, 255 p. 


Algebra and Geometry 

i 


CoqnitA, Cezar, and Gh. D. Simionescu. Geometric. Manual pent™ clam a 


VIII-a (Geometry. Textbook for Grade VIII). 1960, 271 p. 
Dumitrescu, Gh. Algebra . Manual pent™ ela$a a VIII-a (Algebra, 
for Grade VIII). 1960, 440 p. 


Textbook 



Physics 


Hangra, Nicolar, and Nicolas StAnebcu. Fixiea. Manual* pent™ clam a 
VIII-a (Physics. Textbook for Grade VIII). I960, 287 p. 


Chemistry 


Rabsga, Constantin, and Iosif Ri$avi. Ckimie. Manual pent™ clam a VIII-a 
(Chemistry. Textbook for Grade VIII). 1960, 162 p. 


Botany 
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Tretiu, Traian, Ion Ciobanju, and Eugen Ghi$a. Bolanica. Manual pmiru 
clasa a VUI-a (Botany. Textbook for Grade VIII). I960, 216 p. 


History 


DRAGOMIRE8CU, Ion and NicolaB Lascu. Istoria anticd. Manual pentru clam 
a VIII-a (Andent History. Textbook for Grade VIII). I960, 244 p. 

u 

Geography 


GiurcAnranu, Cl., and I. Ro$ca. Geografia fizicd, Manual pentru eiaea a VIII-a 
(Physical Geography. Textbook for Grade VIII). 1960, 211 p. 
a 


Drawing 


ZAnescu, A., and N. Nicolescu. Manual de desen liniar pi culegere de exerci\ii 
pentru clam a V///-<i (Textbook of Linear Drawing and Collection of Exer- 
cises for Grade VIII). 1960, 174 p. 


Music 


Motora-Ionescu, A., and I. §erfezi. M utica. Manual pentru clam a VIII-a 
(Music. Textbook for Grade VIII). 1960, 119 p. 


Practical Classes 


MucicA, T., and Gh. GAlAtkanu. Cunoptin^e despre mapini cu aplicapi practice . 
(Scute pi mapini unelie) (Understanding of Machines With Practical Applica- 
tion. Tools and Machine Equipment). 1960, 155 p. 


9th Grade 


Rumanian Literature 

i 


Boroianu, C. LiUratura ramind. Manual pentru clam a IX— a (Rumanian Lit- 
erature. Textbook for Grade IX). 1960, 304 p. 
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Latin 


Vabilescu, T., ami N. Barbu. Limba latind. Manual pentru data a IX-a (Latin. 
Textbook for Grade IX). I960, 169 p. 


Modern Foreign Languages 


FLORIAN, Tbodora, ami ALKXANDRU MaRINBBCU. Limba franeetd. Manual pen- 
tru cla$a a IX-a (French Language. Textbook for Grade IX). 1960, 237 p. 
Poprscu, Margareta, and Liubov Dudnicov. Limba rutd. Manual penlru 
data a IX-a (Russian Language. Textbook for Grade IX). 1960, 230 p. 


* 

Algebra and Geometry 


Dumitrjebcu, Gh., Algebra. Manual pentru data a IX-a (Algebra. Textbook for 
Grade IX)., 1960, 379 p. 

SmiONBSCU, Gh. D., and Cbzar CoQNrrL Gtometria. Manual pentru data a 
IX-a (Geometry. Textbook for Grade IX). 1960, 328 p. 


Physic* 


> 

StAnbbcu, N., and A. Nbgulbscu. Fixiea. Manual pentru data a IX-a (Physic*. 
Textbook for Grade IX). 1960, 263 p. 


Chemistry 


Fkedejvahv, Constantin, and Pouxrnia StAnbscu. Ckimia. Manual pentru 
data a IX-a (Chemistry. Textbook for Grade IX). 1960, 203 p. 


Zoology 


Bogoescu, Constantin, Emil Saniblevici, and Coralia Nijescu-Vernescu. 
Zoologxa . Manual pentru data a IX-a (Zoology. Textbook for Grade IX). 
1960, 223 p. 


History 


Pall, Francisc, and Camil Mure^an. Itlaria etului media. Manual pentru 
data a IX-a (History of the Middle Ages. Textbook for Grade IX). 1960, 
326 p. \ 
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Geography 


i 

Hilt, Virgil, Cristachk Stan, Constantin Hrrbst, Vladimir Onofrki, and 

PETRE BIrgAuanu. Gtografif. Manual revixuit penlru clata a IX -a j 
(Geography. Revised Textbook for Grade IX). 1960, 274 p. I 


Music 


Motora-Ionescu, A., and I. $erfezi. Manual dc murird penlru clasa a IX -a 
(Music Textbook for Grade IX). 1960, 155 p. 

Practical Classes 



GhitA, I., M. RAdoi, ami G. SprInckanA. Cunoflin^e detpre mayim cu aplicafii 
practice. Myini unelle. Manual penlru data a I X-a (Undemanding of 
Machines With Practical Application. Machine Equipment. Textbook for 
Grade IX). 1960, 138 p. 


10th Grade 


Romanian Literature 


ViTNER, Ion, and Ov. S. CrohmAlnickaNU. Literatura romfnd. Manual penlru 
data a X -a (Rumanian Literature. Textbook for Grade X). 1960, 344 p. 


% 

Latin 


Varilbscu, Toma 1. Limba lalind. Manual penlru data a X-a (Latin. Text- 
book for Grade X). 1960, 174 p. 


Modern Foreign Languages 


Popbbcu, Margareta, and Zknovia Stepanej. Limba rutd. Manual penlru 
data a X-a (Russian Language. Textbook for Grade X). 1960, 206 p. 
Limba englezd. Manual penlru data a X-a (English Language. Textbook for 
Grade X). 1960, 192 p. 

Limba francetd. Manual penlru data a X-a (FYench Language. Textbook for 
Grade XX I960, 286 p. 

Limba gtrmand. Manual penlru data a X-a (German Language. Textbook for 
Grade X). 1960, 368 p. 


. L 
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Algebra, Trigonometry, and Geometry 

; 


Co^NIjl, Cbzajl Geometria f* epaf iu. Manual pent ru cla ta Q X-a real} (Solid 
Geometry. Textbook for Grade X* Rial Section). I960, 271 p. 

C*.l$AN, Iaoob, and Alexakdeu Pop. Algebra. Manual pentru data a X-a 
reald (Algebra. Textbook fprjGrade X, Rial Section). I960, 311 p. 

Duiimwcu, Gh. Geometric in spafiu. Manual pentru data a X-a umanittied 
(Solid Geometry. Textbook for Grade X, Humanities Section). 1960, 160 p. 

POPBBCU, Ghborghr, and Alfred SchOszlkr. Trigonometrie. Manual pentru 
ilata a X-a wmantafuxl (Trigonometry. Textbook for Grade X, Humanities 
Section). 1960, 155 p. 

Sactkr, 0. Trigonometrie. Manual pentru data a X-a reald (Trigonometry. 
Textbook for Grade X, Rial Section). 1960, 302 p. 


Physics 


StAnbbcu, N.,/a. Nbguubbcu, and N. HaNCRa. Fisiea. Manual pentry data 
a, X-a (Physics. Textbook for Grade X). 1960, 312 p. 


Chemistry 


Buznra, Margareta, and Eugenia Duhitrescu. Chimie. Manual pentru data 
a X-a (Chemistry. Textbook for Grade X). 1960, 208 p. 


Anatomy and Physiology 


Iacnov, Z., and E. PAPADOPOL. Analomia fi firiologia omulu t. Manual pentru 
data a X-a (The Anatomy and Physiology of Man. Textbook for Grade X). 
1960, 203 p. 


History 


Alma$, Dumitru, and Alexandru Vianv. Itloria modemd fi conlemporanA. 
Manual pentru data a X-a (Modem and Contemporary History. Textbook 
for Grade X). 1960, 343 p. 


t 

Political Economy (Marxism-Leninism) 


Golfitbscu, Constantin, Norbert Goldhamkr, and Aurkl Negucioiu. Cur* 
elemeniar de marxism-leninism. Economie politicd. Manual pentru data a 
X-a (Elementary Course in Marxism-Leninism. Political Economy. Text- 
book for Grade X). I960, 304 p. 
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HusRA, V., ami T. Pavelescu. Cunoftinfr despre mayim cu aplica^ii practice. 
Auiomobilul. Manual pmiru closa a A' -a (Understanding of Machines With 
Practical Application. The Automobile. Textbook for Grade X). 1960, 

119 p. 


1 1th Grade 


Rumanian Literature 


k 


CjAFIJA, M., D. MiCU, Al. Piru, and G. G. Ursu. Lileralura romlnd contemporand 
( Prrioada 19tO-19i 4). Lucrarea este elaborate peniru urul clasei a XI -a a 
fcaldor medii de culturd generals gi peniru gcolile pedagogic* (Rumanian Contem- 
porary Literature (The 1920-1944 Period). Prepared for Use in Grade XI 
of the Secondary Schools of General Education and in the Teacher- Training 
Schools), i960, 166 p. 


Latin 


\ ^lEscu, Toma I., and C. DrAgulebcU. Limba falmd. Manual peniru closa a 
XI -a (Latin. Textbook for Grade XI). 1960, 131 p. 


Modern Foreign Languages 


Abacer, Basiuu8 ( Emilia Savin, and LboKI Brodowski. Limba germand. Man - ' 
ual peniru closa a XI -a (German Language. Textbook for Grade XI). 1960, ' 

289 p. 

Lipattj, Valentin, and Ion BrAescu. Limba /wncezd peniru closa a XI -a (French 
Language for Grade XI). 1960, 232 p. 

PamfIl, Liliana, and Edith Rappaport-Axelrad. Limba englezd. Manual 
peniru closa a XI -a (English Language. Textbook for Grade XI). 1960, 
219 p. 

Popescu, MARGARETA, and Zeno VIA Stepanet. Limba rusd. Manual peniru 
closa a Xl-a (Russian Language. Textbook for Grade XI), I960, 196 p. 


Mathematics and Geometry 


Dinculbscu, Nioolae, and Eugsn Radu. Elements de artalisd maiemalicd. Man- 
ual peniru closa a X7-a reafd (Elements of Mathematical Analysis. Textbook 
for Grade XI, Rial Section). 1960, 304 p. 

Ionesco, D. V. Malemalici superioare. Manual peniru closa a XI -a umanisticd 
(Higher Mathematics. Textbook for Grade XI, Humanities Section). 1960, 
276 p. V 
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Siiiionescu, Gh. D. Gtometria analiticd. Manual penlru data a XI -a real# (Ana- 
lytical Geometry. Textbook for Grade XI, Rial Section). 1960, 256 p. 


Physics 


Viero§anu, Gheorghe. Fizica. Manual penlru clasa a XI -a (Physics. Textbook 
for Grade XI). 1960, 390 p. 


Chemistry 


Buznea, Margareta, and Eugenia Dumitrescu. Chimia organic d. Manual 
pentru clasa a XI -a (Organic Chemistry. Textbook for Grade XI). I960, 
230 p. 


Geology 

BAncilA, Ion. Geologia . Manual pentru clasa a XI -a (Geology. Textbook for 
Grade XI). 1960, 131 p. 


Astronomy 

Vorontsov-Velyaminov, B. A. Astronomic. Manual pentru clasa a Xl-a realA 
(Astronomy. Textbook for Grade XI, Rial Section). 1960, 196 p. 

Darwinism 


Bazcle Darwinismului. Manual pentru clasa a XI -a (Foundations of Darwinism. 
Textbook for Grade XI). 1960, 184 p. 


Geography 

Tuf^scu, Victor, Claudiu GiurcAneanu, and Aurel Banu. Geografia R.P.R . 
Manual penlru clasa a Xl-a (Geography of the Rumanian People's Republic. 
Textbook for Grade XIX I960, 304 p, , 


Practical Classes 


Marin, Ene. CunofHnte despre mafini cu aplicafU practice . Magini fi aparatc 
electrics. Manual penlru clasa a Xl-a (Understanding Machines With Prac- 
tical Application. Electric Machines and Equipment. Textbook for Grade 
XIX I960, 219 p. 


Appendix B 


Glossary of Rumanian Terms Appearing 
in This Publication 


Rumanian 

A 

Academia Republic* i Populare Romtne ... 

Ajutor de maiftri. _ 

ARLUS (,Asociafia romtnd pentru 

slringerea legdturilor cu 
Uniunea Semitic* I) 

Anocialia generald a vtndtorilor 

fi pescarilor sportivi 

Asociafia ftiinfified a inginerijpr 

fi tehnicienilor % 

Asocia^ia turismul popular 

Aspiraniura 

AVSAP (Aaociafia voluntard pentru... 
sprijinirea apdrdrii patriei ) 

B 

Biroul pentru rnolvarea sezi- 

sdrilor fi reclama^iilor 

C 

Cabinet pedagogic.. 

Cabinet teknic I 

Cdmind deti > 

Candidat fit ftiin\d 

Carnet de practicd 

Carnet de eiudii 

Catedrd 

CcUedrd de practicd 

Centru de con8ullaf.ii 

Centru de pregdHrt 

Cere de etudii 

Cere pedagogic 


English 


Academy of the Rumanian People’s 
Republic 

Assistant master craftsman 
Rumanian Association for Strengthening 
Relations With the Soviet Union 

General Association of Sport Hunters and 
Fishermen 

Scientific Association of Engineers and 
Technicians 

Association of Popular Tourism 
Aspirature 

Voluntary Association to Support the 
Defense of the Fatherland 


Bureau for Handling Reports and Claims 


Pedagogical cabinet 
Technical cabinet 
Day nursery 
Candidate in science 

Practical work notebook 
Study record book 
Department 

Department of Practical Work 

Consultation center 
Preparatory center * 

Study circle 
Pedagogical circle 
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Rumanian 

Cere ftiinfific 

Certifical de muncilor caUfical. 

CerHficat de etudii 

Comisia euperioard de diplome 


English 

Scientific circle 

Skilled worker certificate 

Study certificate 

High Commission on Diplomas 



Comieie centroid de coordonare a 

practicii In producpe a etudenfilor 

Comieie de ateetare 

Comieie de concurs 

Comieie de coordonare a 

InpdfdmfnfuAu profeeional 

Comieie de serificare 

Comieie melodicd 

Comieie peniru practica fa 

producfie 

Comieie peniru realizarea 

tnvty&minlului politehnic 

Comitei peniru cultura fieicd 

ft sport 

Comitetut de slat al planificarii 

Comiletul de slot peniru xulturd 

ft arid 

Comiletul de slat peniru 

fnadjdmtnitff superior 

Comiletul de slat peniru problemde 

de muncd fi salarii 

Conductor de acHeildfi pioniertfH 

Conductor de cercuri pionierefti 

Conferentfar consultant 

ConeiHul facultdfii 

ConeiHul tns&ldmlntului de 

culturd generald 

ConeiHul tnsdldmtntului profeeional 

fi leknic 

ConeiHul tnstydmtntului superior _ 

ConeiHtlt melodic fHinfific 

ConeiHul pedagogic 

ConeiHul ftiinfific 

ConeiHul superior al agricultural 

ConeiHul superior al lawlfdmfnluiut 

unisereilar fi politehnic 

ConeiHul superior al fcolilor 

Corigent 

Corpul de control al minietruluiJ. 


Central Coordinating Commission on 
Students' Practical Work in 
Production 

Attesting commission 

Commission on Competitive 
Examinations 

Commission on the Coordination of Vo- 
cational Education 

Commission on Verification 

Methods Commission 

Commission on Practical Work in Pro- 
duction 

Commission for the Achievement of 
Polytechnical Education 

Committee on Physical Education and 
Sports 

State Planning Committee 

State Committee for Culture and Art 

State Committee on Higher Education 


State Committee on Problems of Labor 
and Wages 

Leader of Pioneer activities 
Leader of Pioneer circles 
Consulting lecturer 

Faculty (School) Council 
Council for the Schools of General 
Education 

Council for Vocational and Technical 
Education 

Council for Higher Education 


Higher Council of University and Poly- 
technicaj Education 
Higher Council of Schools 
Failing student 
Minister's Office of Control 


Scientific Methods Council 
Pedagogical Council 
Scientific Council 
High Council of Agriculture 
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Rumanian English 


Curs de tndrumare a cadrelor 

didactic* 

Cun de scurid durald 

D 

Depariamentut tnvtydminlului 

superior 

Departaxnentul fcdUor 

Diploma do absolsire 

Diploma de bacalaureat 

Diploma de stat 

Direejia dotdrii pi apronziondrii 

Direejia generate a tnvdjdmtntului 

de cuUurd generate 

Direejia generate a tnvdjdmlntuUi 

nafionoHldjilor conlocuiloare 

Direejia generate a tnvdj&mtntului 

profesionat fi tehnic 

Direejia generate a tnv&j&mlntului 

superior 

Direejia generate a tnsdjdmintului 

superior , tehnic fi economic 

Direejia generate a tnvdjdmintului 

unioer filar 

Direejia generate a personalului ft 

perfeejiondrii cadrelor din tnvtydmtnl 

Direejia generate a rezervelor de 

muned 

Direejia pentru relajii exleme 

Direejia plan financiar fi 

conlabilitale 

Direejia planificdrii fi organizdrii _ 

muneii 

Direejia preddrii ftiinjelor socials 

Direejia secretariabadministralivd 

Direejia tehnied de construcjii 

ft tnperitju 


Guidance Course for Teacher Cadres 
Short-term course 


Department of Higher Education 

Department of Schools 
Graduation diploma 
Bacalaureat (Maturity) diploma 

State diploma 

Directorate for Equipment and Supplies 
General Directorate of the Schools of 
Genera] Education 

General Directorate of Education for the 
Resident Nationalities 

General Directorate of Vocational and 
Technical Education 
General Directorate of Higher Education 

General Directorate of Higher, Technical, 
and Economic Education 
General Directorate of University 
Education 

General Directorate of Personnel and of 
Teacher Upgrading 

General Directorate of Labor Reserves 

Directorate for Foreign Relations 
Directorate for Financial Planning and 
Accounting 

Directorate for Planning and Labor 
Organization 

Directorate for Teaching Social Sciences 
Administrative Directorate and Secre- 
tariat 

General Directorate for Buildings and 
Investments 


E 


Edilura de tlal didactic fi Didactical and Pedagogical State Pub- 

P^fogica listing House 

hxamen de eahfieare Qualifying examination 

Ezamen de itat State examination 


F 

FacuUaie- Faculty, School 

FaadUUe munciloretucd Workers’ Faculty, School 
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Rumanian English 

G 

Gala pentru muncd ft apdrarea. 1 Ready for Work and for the Defense of 

Republic# Populace Routine the Rumanian People’s Republic 

Gimaastu tie bdefi Boys’ Gymnasium 


Gimnaziu tie fete 

Gvnnariu mixt _ 

4 

Orddinifo tie copii _ 

Gr&dinild tie copii cu orar normal 

Grddini^t tie copii cu orar redue 

Grddini^a tie copii cu orar s&frt&mtnal 

Grddinijd tie copQ0zoyj/k 

I 

IMF (IneHtut metiico-farmaceulic) 

Inspect u> f colard 

Inspector pcolar 

IneHtut tie ? tiin{c economice 

ft planificare 

IneHtut medico-farmaceutic , see IMF 

Instilut pedagogic 

IneHtut pedagogic tie t ant . 

IneHtut pedagogic de S dni 

Instilut politehnic 

Inetituiul de culturd fitted 

ft sport 

Institutul de magini ft aparate 

electrics 

Institutul de perfeefionare a 

cadrelor didactics , 

¥ 

Institutul de perfeefionare ft 

specialism a mediator ft farmacigHlor 

L . 

Lecturi pedagogics 

Liceu 

Licenfd 

M 

Maistru.* 

Maietru instructor 

Melodist 

Ministerul fnwtydmfnhthu 

Ministerul fntdJdmfnfuJut public 

Ministerul fn»djdmfn/tihtt ft 

culturii 

Ministerul Inxtytmtntuhii 

superior 


Girls’ Gymnasium 
Coeducational Gymnasium 

Kindergarten 
Full-time kindergarten 
Part-time kindergarten 
Kindergarten with weekly schedules 
Seasonal kindergarten 


Medical-Pharmaceutical Institute 
School inspection 
School inspector 

Institute of Economic Sciences and 
Planning 


Teacher-training institute 
Two-year teacher-training institute 
Three-year teacher-training institute 

PolytechnicaL institute 

Institute of Physical Culture and Sports 

Institute of Machines and Electrical 
Equipment 

Institute for* Upgrading the Teaching 
Cadres 

» 

Institute for the Upgrading and Special- 
isation of Physicians and Pharmacists 

Pedagogical lectures 

Lyceum 

License 


Master craftsman 
Master instructor 
Methodologist, methods expert 
Ministry of Education 

Ministry of Public Education 
Ministry of Education and Culture 

Ministry of Higher Education * 
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Rumanian 

O 

Ofitiul de control financier 

intern 

Ofietul juridic 

Oftciul pentru etudii fi 

documentor* 

Organitafia sportului popular 

P 

PMR (Partidul Muncitoreec Ramin ) 

Profeeor consultant 

S , 

$coald agricold 

$coald de calificare pentru adulfi. _ 

§coald de calificare de pe Itngd 

fabric* fi urine 

$coatd de culturd generald 

$coald de ucenici 

Scoald elementard de 7 (8) ani 

§coald fdrd frecven{d_ 

$coald medic 

$coald medic de arid „• 

$coald medic de educafie fitted 

$ coaid medic tehnied 

$coald muncitoreascd 

?coald nafionald de mcdicind 

fi farmacie 

$coal& nafionald de poduri fi focelc 

§ coaid normald 

$coald pedagogic d 

§ coaid pedagogied de cducatoarc 

§coald pedagogied de tnrdRUori 

$coald polUchnicd 

§ coaid profeeionald 

?coald profeeionald de pe Itngd 

tntreprinderi fi inetitufii 

$coal& profeeionald de ucenici 

$ coaid profeeionald pentru tineret _ . 

$coald eecundard 

$coald eecundard profeeionald 

$coald eerald 

$coal& eerald de partid 

?coald epeciald de arid 

$coald tehnied 


English 

t 

Office for Internal Financial Control 
Legislative Office 

Office for Studies and Documentation 
People's Sports Organiiation 


Rumanian Workers’ Party 
Consulting Professor 

Agricultural school 
Training school for adults 
Training school operating in enterprises 
and plants 

School of general education 

School for apprentices 
7- (8-) year elementary school 
Correspondence school 
Secondary school 

Secondary art school 
Secondary school of physical education 
Secondary technical school 
Worker school 

National School of Medicine and 
Pharmacy 

National School of Bridges and Roads 
Normal school 
Teacher-training school 

4 

Teacher-training school for women 
Teacher-training school for men 
Polytechnical school 
Vocational school 

Vocational school in enterprises and 
institutions 

Vocational school for apprentices 
Vocational school for youth 
Secondary (or intermediate) school 

Vocational secondary school 
Evening school; 

Evening Party school 
Special art school 

Technical school 
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Rum»nUn EagMah 

§coal& teknicd de maiftri Technical school for master craftsmen 

$coald iehnicd peniru muncitori Technical school for skilled workers 

caHficafi 

$coald tehnicd pentru personal Technical school for technical personnel 

tehnie 


Secfie real d 

Secfie tnp&jdmtnt a sfatului 

popular 

Secfie umanisticd 

Seminariu tedogic 

Serviciul t nspecfiei fcolare. 

Sistemul de slat pentru 

perfecfionarea cadrelor didactics 

Sistemul retervelor de muncd 

SocietaUa pentru rdspbutirea 

ftiintei fi cuUurii 

T 

Tineretul progresisL 

U 

UASR (Uniunea asociafiUor 

$tuden{Uor din R.P.R . ) 

Uniunea de culturd fitted fi sport 

Uniunea tineretutui comunist 

Universiiate popular d 

Unisersitate serald de 

marxism-leninism 

UTM (Uniunea tinerttului muncilor) 


Science (rial) section 

Education section of the people’s council 

Humanities section 
Theological seminary 

School inspection service 
State System for Upgrading the Teaching 
Cadres 

System of Labor Reserves { 

Society for the Dissemination of Science 
and Culture 


^Progressive Youth 


Union of Student Associations in the 
Rumanian People’s Republic 
Union of Physical Education and Sports 
Union of Communist Youth 
People’s university 

Evening University of 
Marxism-Leninism 
Union of Working Youth 
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Tables Showing Changes in Rumanian 
Eduction Between 1959-60 and 1961-62 


Table L — Number of acbeola, pupils, awl teachers In day and evening session* 
and correspondence courses, by level: 1050-60 through 19 C 1-62 


V 

Item 

1969-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

Kindenartana 

Pr**che el BducatWn 

9,897 

916,999 

11.929 

16,900 

2,999.447 

97,907 

60S 

7 976 

7 0*7 

Pupil* 

l&A* A77 

• » W i 

175 147 

Kindergarten teacher* 

12,699 
IS eea 

Of ft*00f 

a 1« Ida 

Srheel* *f General Fdarartew 

School* 

1* « 141 

1 ft ita 

Pupil* • 

* Ml Ml 

10*4W 
9 4Afl Ota 

Teacher* • 

104 125 

l|9VO(44lP 
111 420 

Schools. 

"mtfriMl BtiKtihe 

510 

111 i VP 
«A] 

pupmo 

102 012 

127 224 

OWE 
1 M 7*4 

Teacher* 

| Ogle. 

7 HO 

1W, 194 
ft ROJ 

School*. 

Teacher Traiab^ • 

20 

• t iHPV 

2S 

0.0*0 

m 

PuDtk 

6 TU 

0 271 

O 9d7 

Technical 

Schook 

and Master Cr*ft*man Fdn ratten 

299 
49 869 

291 
69 742 

*.«*< 

**n 

Pupile_ 

Elf 
Hi 1 lift 

Teacher* 

9 i960 

99 

98.209 

999 

8,141 

s'ms 

®4 f 190 
A A9M 

Faculties 

Higher Edncatiea 

1S1 

151 

Student*, total 


71 019 

lOI 
SI 740 

Forties Hmdtntm in Rumnuim 

997 

8,917 

TAJ 

Teacher* 4 

- 

* 41 

10,990 


1 lodudea tinea 1964-66 tmln| echoota for working youth, 

• Include* teacher* of the teachrr-tralnlng school*. * 

a Include* f ph f-Umlnlac aehoola functioning m 4-year echoda until 1966-67 and a* 6 -year echoofc 
tinea 1967-69, and 2-y*nr teacher-training UwtitttUi eeteNbhed In 1959. 

* Slnoa 1967-69, tutor*, chief tutor*, nod cabinet and laboratory chief* hare al*a been conelderad 
m teacher*. 

SOURCE OF DATA: Aauaraf tiatiefe a l R.P.IL !#««. Bucharest: Direct!* central* da etatfctidL 
190. p. 974-76 



Table n.— Number ef kkob ef general education, lumber ef papUs by grade, sex, and urban or rural area; and number ef graduates and 

teachers by grade : 1959-40 through 1941-42 

[0 Indicates that coarse did not exist — indicates that source did not show any Afures) 
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T*ble ni.— Number of schooU. papil*. teacher*, and gradaatea la rotational and 
technical edatation: 1959-SO through 1M1-C2 ° 

{0 iQdleaMdOist course did not exist) 

t indicates that source did not show any Afurea) 


Item 


1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-62 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


_ , N 8cW*, 

Total 


| 



■eo 

! 519 

661 

xss^jsx°r.* ppr ? tk " 

805 

190 

818 

896 

Trade schools 

*4P 

71 

181 

114 

Trade schools for heme economics 

f 1 
0 

76 

0 

'77 

16 

k - .. 

Total 

Si 

AM ilA 

90 

48 

Vocational schools for apprentices 

1SX.SU 

1 17, 224 

169, 782 

76,049 

S XI A 

M Oii 


Agricultural schools 

9,490 

118,070 

Trad# schools 

1C 7AA 

6,691 

Trade schools end sections for home economics 

to* 

2.868 

s eei 

ZS.&3Z 

A SIS 

28,228 

- . , Teachers 

Total 

f p 110 

8,848 

Vocational schools for apprentices 


S # Ilf 

8* 884 

4 224 

A UKA 

A AM 

Agricultural schools 


4 p nlH 


Tradeschods 

1 tij 

488 

849 

Trade schools end sections for boms economics 

166 

1,779 

61 i 

lpfOl 

1 


Z6Z 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Total 

Technical schools for technical personnel 
Technical schools for ski Usd workers. . . . 
Special art schools. 



Technical schools for technical personnel 

Dap session 

Csrrssposdnws coerSM 

Technkal schools for skilled workers 
Special art schools. 

Dap asset** 

Esrsiap ssseie* 

. Teachers 

Technical schools for technical personnel. 

Technical schools for skilled workers 

Special art schools.... 


184 

2*6 

* 218 

98 

112 

124 

46 

48 

47 

41 

46 

47 

82.16! 

41.296 

47,768 

86,968 

42.616 

44.961 

87 

62 

26 

1,161 

1* 186 

496 

16^098 

28,824 

26.086 

It. 9 if 

91 .924 

99,999 

1,191 

1,990 

990 

4,760 

6,644 

4,411 

12,808 

14,630 

17,204 

19,991 

14.479 

17,179 

47 

99 

99 

2.788 

8,162 

8.616 

1.28* 

1.688 

1,807 

408 

892 

881 

1,087 

1,082 

1,872 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR MASTER CRAFTSMEN 


Schools 

as 

1 

M 


Pupils. 

14 702 

BO 

1ft ftii 

111 
tm no 

Do p session 

7 Iff 

10,544 

10,400 

Correspondence course*. 

Graduates 

9,7 44 

• MK 

a ,00* 
9,877 

ft ttt 

IS ,§89 

9,919 

— 

0 pMO 

0,000 



1 Not included In the total number of schools, 

• All pupils ere la day seafood 

SOURCE OF DATA: Btaed on tables 186. 191, sad 192 of Anaersi statute el R.P.R. 19 if. Bucha- 
rwt: Dirsc0aosotrsl*de statistic*. 1962. p. 286-67. 894. 


Table IV.— Number of faculties student#, and graduates in higher education, by field: 1353-40 through 1361-42 
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Table ^-“Number of student* in day and evening session* and correspondence 
courses of higher education institutions, by Held and unirerslty year: 1961-62 


(— Indicate* no sixth year in Um couraa) 


Field 

Total 

University Year 



| I 

11 

1 111 

IV 

1 V 

VI 

1 

2 

| 3 

4 

| S 

.6 

I 

| 7 

8 

Tetal 

! 88, 749 

Itt, 619 

121,644 

j 

' 1 t Tiff 


1 9.911 

I 2, 826 





Mining 

8*4 

929 

408 

• 506 

! “« 
120 

172 

113 

106 

141 

1 ,9 A9 

64 



1 •» 

Mining electrotechnology 

! 86 
I M 

W 
! 89 

44 

1 69 

('•oology 

Jib 

1 42 

1 4 

("rude oil and gaa exploitation 

167 

ox 

! 67 

j 

\ KO 

34 

34 

1 « 
1 

Technology and chemical tranaformation 
of oil and gaa 

861 

894 

Of 


Oil machinery and equipment 

107 

866 

Off 

46 

OO 

47 

03 

if 

Electrotechnology 

2.649 

1,072 

*79 

03 

68 

Energetics 

912 

1,189 

4,768 

1.246 

768 

80 

wu 

143 

133 

Electronics and telecom mum rati one 

Mechanics 

647 
1 748 

286 

1 «UQ 

104 

I 166 

&QJ 

79 

104 

1 107 

108 

76 

4 

22 

88 

31 

16 

80 

: 36 

1 41 

82 

» 

Technology of machine building 

640 

868 

369 

?17 

I 129 

f£4> 

437 

1 107 

005 

70 

Metallurgy 

IF 

Technical economics 

0 

0 

50 

A 

l 33 

63 

Transportation 

986 

184 

873 

171 

336 

218 

1,114 

878 

98 

191 

216 

1,664 

64 

268 

207 
270 
283 
1,283 
267 
274 
109 j 
282 
92 

1,422 ! 
214 1 
246 1 
499 
471 
999 
6 668 

286 
! 791 

126 
269 
289 

1.004 

426 

68 

£20 

149 

1.289 

98 

221 

180 

169 

1 a 1 

186 

880 

49 

O 

0 

Industrial chemistry 

2.660 

680 

989 

621 

8,264 

1,227 

260 

796 

706 

6,680 

376 

907 

668 
861 
686 
6,842 
913 
836 
446 
1,446 
462 
6,494 
783 
1.206 
2,098 
1,787 
4,467 
10. 726 
2.401 
1,767 
2,716 
1,296 
920 
204 
86 

1 IU 

130 

Light industry 

to 

ffFd 

Fishing and food technology 

162 

is 

03 
1 1 n 

07 

<20 

Lumber Industry 


33 

Civil, industrial and agricultural copatruc- 
tiona r 

40 

tlQ| 

48 

i 1 

6 

94 

44 

I natal la ti one and equipment i 

181 

11 

Sol 

1 rw> 

33 1 

140 

Hydrotachnology 

49 

143 

Kail way, road, and bridge construe lions 

Architecture and urban planning ! 

Agriculture and xoo technology 

Horticulture I 

Mechanisation of agriculture i 

Land improvement and organisation of 
farm territory 

O 1 
112 
79 
94* 
79 
127 

1 A9 

129 

71 

483 

84 

87 

48 

117 

30 

126 

89 

660 

47 

96 

61 

94 

1 

19 

IQS 

626 

69 

119 

Veterinary medicine 1 

Forestry 

96 

77 

126 

Medicine i 

1 


34 


1.079 

Dentistry 

919 

1 4/1 

D14 

Of 

776 

Pharmacy ! 

History. 

196 

106 

188 1 
irt n 

33 

70 

Aft. 

93 

108 

98 

History, philosophy ! 

Philosophy i 

Philology 

Geology, geography 1 

Natural sciences 1 

Nature! sciences, geography I 

Chemistry i 

Mathematics, physics 

Education. 

843 
106 

1,616 

199 

844 
649 
429 
988 

8,107 

?ca 

283 

86 

1,868 
161 
880 
478 1 
882 j 
1.248 ! 

1 1911 

40 

237 

89 

1,069 

120 

114 

248 

282 

444 

•9 1 

no 

801 

90 

1,012 

99 

135 

804 

278 

684 

88 

18 

Law i 

345 

AM 

321 

ffi? 

5Uff 

“““ 

General economics 1 1 

Finance, credit, and accounting 

Commerce 

Physical culture and sports j 

Plastic arts 1 

416 

640 

488 

300 

62 

0 

178 

618 

828 

868 

•a 

617 
481 ! 
186 
176 , 

90 1 

no 1 
197 
498 
169 
46 

#41 

860, 

484 

184 

22 


Decorative arte 1 

16 

48 

7ft 

16 j 
8 ft 

6A 

34 

1 7 

24 i 

Off 1 

26 

inaatie and decorative arts- 

203 

SI 

76 

167 

218 

Off 

24 1 
Offh * 

1Z 

21 

Theater 

273 
618 ’ 

^ . 
A*f 

3V 

Instruments and singing 

’ 136 
188 

ou, 
117 1 
72 ! 

I 

4 i \ 

•a ! 
” ! 

ZQ 

1 AA 


Composition, conducting, and education.. . 

fid* | 

1W 

66 

8 


*» Includes a section on planning and statistics. 

SOURCE OF DATA: AnaereJ ttaiiAic ml R.P.R. 196 f. Bucharest: Dtrectia central* da statistic* 
19€2. p. 402-03. 
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